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The S£OOLISH 


By Thomas Dixon 


Author of 


‘‘The Leopard’s 
‘*‘The Sins of the Father, 


: ee o 
é: The Clansman, 


‘“BPhe Victim,’’ etc. 


Editor’s Note: This is the story of a love at first sight, with the back- 
ground of that tremendous theme, woman’s place in the world. It is powerful, 
swiftly-moving, dramatic. First you meet Mary Adams, the girl with romantic 
dreams and conventional, old-fashioned ideas about women, and her friend Jane, 





CHAPTER I 


ARY ADAMS, 

M you're a fool!” 

The single 
dimple in a smooth red 
cheek smiled in answer. 

“You're repeating your- 
self, Jane—” 

“You wont give him 
one hour’s time for just 
three sittings ?” 

“Not a second for one 
Sitting—” — 

“Hopeless !” 

Mary smiled provok- 
ingly, her white teeth 
gleaming in obstinate 
good humor. 





























Jane Anderson lifted 
her dark brows. 

“Why, no, I hardly ex- 
pected that! I’m sure he 
would take his easel and 
palette out into the square 
in front of the Plaza 
Hotel and let you sit on 
the base of the Sherman 
monument. The crowds 
would cheer and inspire 
him — bah! Can’t you 
have a little common 
sense? There are a few 
brutes among artists, as 
there are in all profes- 
sions—even among the 
superintendents of your 
schools. Gordon’s a great 








“He’s the most distin- 
guished artist in Ameri- 
co” 

“T’ve heard so.” 

“Tt would be a liberal education for a 
girl of your training to know such a 
man—” 

“T’ll omit that course of instruction.” 

The younger woman was silent a 
moment, and a flush of anger 
slowly mounted her temples. The blue 
eyes were fixed reproachfully on her 
friend. 

“You really thought that I would 
pose ?” 

“T hoped so.” : 

“Alone with a man in his studio for 
hours ?” 


(Thomas Dixon, the author 


creative artist. If you’d 
try to flirt with him, he’d 
stop his work- and send 
you home. You’d be as safe in his 
studio as in your mother’s nursery. 
I’ve known him for ten years. He’s the 
gentlest, truest man I’ve ever met. 
He’s doing a canvas on which he has 
set his whole heart.” 

“He can get professional models.” 

“For his usual work, yes—but this is 
the head of the Madonna. He saw you 
walking with me in the Park last week 
and has been to my studio a half-dozen 
times begging me to take you to see 
him. Please, Mary dear, do this for my 
sake. I owe Gordon a debt I can never 
pay. He gave me the cue to the work 
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Illustrated by 
Walter Tittle 


a woman of radical ideas. 


Then comes the young inventor. 


You can't help 


liking him and his whirlwind wooing—but what do those abnormally small 
hands and feet indicate? There is the bigness of Thomas Dixon: to pivot a novel 
about a point the rest of us never would see. 





that set me on my feet. 
He was big and gener- 
ous and helpful when I 
needed a friend. He 
asked nothing in return 
but the privilege of help- 
ing me again if I ever 
needed it. You can do me 
an enormous favor— . 
please.” 


ARY ADAMS rose 
with a gesture of ° 

impatience, walked to her 
window and gazed on the 
torrent‘of humanity pour- 
ing through Twenty-third 
Street from the beehives 
of industry that have 





I love you—don’t you?” 

The pretty lips quiv- 
ered. 

“Yes.” 

“Could I possibly ask 
you to do a thing that 
would harm a single 
brown hair of your 
head ?” 

The firm hand of the 
older ‘girl touched a re- 
bellious lock with tender- 
ness. 

“Of course not, from 
your point of view, Jane 
dear,” the stubborn lips 
persisted. “But you see 
it’s not my point of view. 
You’re older than I—” 








changed this quarter of 
New York so rapidly in 
the last five years. She 
turned suddenly and confronted her 
friend. 

“How could you think that I would 
stoop to such a thing?” 

“Stoop !” 

“Yes,” she snapped, “—pose for an 
artist! I’d as soon think of rushing 
stark naked through Twenty-third 
Street at noon !” 

The older woman looked at her 
flushed face, suppressed a sharp answer, 
broke into a fit of laughter and threw 
her. arms around Mary’s neck. 

“Honey, you’re such a hopeless little 
fool, you’re delicious! You know that 


Walter Tittle, the illustrator 


“Hoity toity, Miss! 
I’m just twenty-eight and 
you're twenty-four. Age 
is not measured by calendars these 
days.” 

“I didn’t mean that,” the girl apolo- 
gized. “But you're an artist. You're 
established and distinguished. You be- 
long to a different world.” 

Jane Anderson laid her hand softly 
on her friend’s. 

“That’s just it, dear. I do belong to 
a different world—a big new world of 
whose existence you are riot quite con- 
scious. You are living in the old, old 
world in which women have groped for 
thousands of years. I don’t mind con- 
fessing that I undertook this job of get- 
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ting you to pose for Gordon for a double 
purpose. I wished to do something to 
repay the debt I owe him—but I wished 
far mofe to be of help to you— 
You’re living in the Dark Ages, and 
it’s a dangerous thing for a pretty girl 
to live in the Dark Ages and date her 
letters from New York in the year 
I91—” 

“T don’t understand you in the least.” 

“And I’m afraid you never will.” 

She paused suddenly and changed her 
tone. 

“Tell me now, are you happy in your 
work ?” 

“I’m earning sixty dollars a month— 
my position is secure,—” 

“But are you happy in it?” 

“T don’t expect to teach school all my 
life,” was the vague answer. 

“Exactly. You loathe the sight of a 
school-room. You do the task they set 
you because your father’s a clergyman 
and can’t support his big family. You're 
waiting and longing for the day of your 
deliverance—isn’t it so?” 

“Perhaps.” 

“And that day of deliverance?” 

“Will come when I meet my Fate!” 

“You'll meet him, too!” 

“T. will—” 

Jane Anderson shook her fine head. 

“And may the Lord have mercy on 
your poor little soul when you do!” 

“And why, pray?” 

“Because you're the most helpless and 
defenseless of all the things He cre- 
ated.” 


ARY smiled. 
“I’ve. managed to take pretty 
good care of myself so far.” 

“And you will—until the thunderbolt 
falls.” 

“The thunderbolt ?” 

“Until you meet your Fate.” 

“T’ll have some one to look after me 
then.” 

“We'll hope so anyhow,” was the 
quick retort. 

“But can’t you see, Jane dear, that 
we look at life from such utterly differ- 
ent angles. You glory in your work. 
It’s your inspiration—the breath you 
breathe. I don’t believe in women work- 
ing for money! I don’t believe God 
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ever meant us to work when He made 
us women. He made us women for 
something more wonderful. I don’t 
see anything good or glorious in the 
fact that half the torrent of humanity 
you see down there pouring through 
the street from those factories and of- 
fices is made up of women. They are 
wage earners—so much the worse. They 
are forcing the scale of wages for men 
lower and lower. They are paying for 
it in weakened bodies and sickly, hope- 
less children. We should not shout for 
joy; we should cry. God never meant 
for woman to be a wage earner!” 

A sob caught her voice and she 
paused. 

The artist watched her emotion with 
keen interest. 

“Neither do I believe that God means 
to force woman at last to do the tasks of 
man. But she’s doing them, dear—and 
it must be so until a brighter day dawns 
for humanity. The new world that opens 
before us will never abolish marriage, 
but it has opened our eyes to know what 
it means. You refuse to open yours. 
You refuse to see this new world about 
you. I’ve begged you to join one of my 
clubs. You refuse. I beg you to meet 
and know such men of genius as 
Gordon—” 

“As an artist’s model!” 

“It’s the only way on earth you can 
meet him. You stick to your narrow, 
hide-bound conventional life and dream 
of the Knight who will suddenly appear 
some day out of the mists and clouds. 
You dream of the Fate God has pre- 
pared for you in his mysterious Provi- 
dence. It’s funny how that idea per- 
sists even to-day in novels. Asa matter 
of fact we know that the old fashioned 
girl met her fate because her shrewd 
mother planned the meeting—planned it 
with cunning and stratagem. You're 
alone in a great modern city, with all 
the conditions of ‘the life of the old 
regime reversed or blotted out. Your 
mother is not here. And if she were, 
her schemes to bring about the myste- 
rious meeting of the Fates would be im- 
possible. You outgrew the limits of 
your village life. Your highly trained 
mind landed you in New York. You’ve 
fought your way to a competent living 
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“ But can’t you see, Jane dear, that we look at life from such utterl 
It’s your inspiration — the breath you breathe. 
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in five years and kept yourself clean and 
unspotted from the world. Granted. 
But how many men have you met who 
are your équals in culture and char- 
acter ?” 

Jane paused and held Mary’s gaze 
with steady persistence. 

“How many—honest ?” 

“None as yet,” she confessed. 

“But you live in the one fond, im- 
perishable hope! It’s the only thing that 
keeps you alive and going—this idea of 
your Fate. It’s an obsession—this mys- 
terious Knight somewhere in the future 
riding to meet you.” 

“T’ll find him, never fear,” the girl 
laughed. 

“Of course you will. You'll make 
him out of whole cloth if it’s necessary. 
Our ideals are really the same when 
you come to analyze my wider outlook.” 

The artist paused and laughed softly. 

“The same?” the girl asked incred- 
ulously. 

“Certainly. Mine is based on intelli- 
gence, however—yours on blind instinct 
perverted and twisted by the idiotic fic- 
tion you read morning, noon and night.” 

“I don’t see it,” Mary answered em- 
phatically. “Your ideal is fame, achieve- 
ment, the applause of the world—mine 
just a home and a baby—” 

Jane laughed softly. 

“And that’s all you know about me?” 

“Isn’t it true?” 

“You’ve been in this room five years, 
haven’t you?” the older girl asked mus- 
ingly. 

“Ves” 

“And though you’ve kept your lamp 
trimmed and burning, you haven’t yet 
seen a man whom you could recognize 
as your equal.” 

“I’m only twenty-four.” 

“In these five years, I’ve met a hun- 
dred men my equal.” a 

“And smashed the conventions of So- 
ciety whenever you saw fit.” 

“Without breaking a single law of 
reason or common sense. In the mean- 
time I’ve met two men who have really 
made love to me. I thought I loved 
one of them—until I met the other. The 
second proved himself to be an unprin- 
cipled scoundrel. If I had held your 
views of life and hated my work, I 











would have married this man and lived 
to awake in a prison whose only door 
was Death. But I loved my work. Life 
meant more than one man who was not 
worth an hour’s tears. I turned to my 
studio and he slipped back into the gut- 
ter where he belonged. I'll meet my 
Fate some day, too, dear. I’m waiting 
and watching—but with clear eyes and 
unafraid. I'll know mine when he 
comes. I shall not be blinded by pas- 
sion or the fear of drudgery. Can’t you 
see this bigger world of realities ?” 


"THE dimple flashed again in the 
smooth red cheek. 

“It’s not for me, Jane. 
modest little home ‘body. 
time—” 

“And eat your foolish heart out here 
between the narrow walls of this cell 
you’ve built for yourself. I should 
think you’d die living here alone.” 

The girl flushed. 

“I’m not lonely—” 

“Don’t fib! I know better. Your 
birds and kitten occupy daily about 
thirty minutes of the time that’s your 
own. What do you do with the rest 
of it?” 

“Sit by my window, watch the crowds 
stream through the streets below, read 
and dream and think—” 

“Yes—read love stories and dream 
about your Knight.” 

“Well?” 

“It’s morbid and unhealthy. You’ve 
hedged yourself about with the old con- 
ventions and imagine you’re safe—and 
you are—until you meet him!” 

“T'll know how to behave—never 
fear.” 

“You mean you'll know how instantly 
to blindfold, halter and lead him to the 
little Church Around the Corner ?” 

Mary moved uneasily. 

“And what else should I do with 
him ?” 

“Compare him with other men. Weigh 
him in the balances of a remorseless 
common sense. Study him under a mi- 
croscope and keep your reason clear. 
The girl who rushes into marriage in a 
great city under the conditions in which 
you and I live is a fool. More girls are 
ruined in New York by marriage than 
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by any other process. The thunderbolt 
out the blue hasn’t struck you yet, but 
when it does—” : 

“T'll tell you, Jane.” 

“Will you, honestly ?” 

The question was asked with wistful 
tenderness. 

“I promise. And you mustn’t think 
I don’t appreciate this visit and the 
chance you’ve given again to enter the 
‘big world’ you’re always telling me 
about. I just can’t doit, dear. It’s not, 
my world.” 

“All right, my little foolish virgin, 
have it your own way. When you're 
lonély, run up to my studio to see me. 
I wont ask you to pose or meet any of 
the dangerous men of my circle. We'll 
lock the doors and have a snug time all 
by ourselves.” 

“T’ll remember.” 

‘The clock in the Metropolitan Tower 
chimed the hour of five, and Jane An- 
derson rose with a quick, business-like 
movement. 

“Don’t hurry,” Mary protested. “I 
know I’ve been stubborn, but I’ve been 
so happy in your coming. I. do get 
lonely—frightfully lonely, sometimes— 
don’t think I’m ungrateful—” 

“You're dangerously beautiful, child,” 
the artist said with enthusiasm. “And 
remember that I love you—no matter 
how silly you are—good-by.” 

“You wont stay for a cup of tea? I 
meant to ask you an hour ago.” 

“No, I’ve an engagement with a 
dreadful man whom I’ve no idea of ever 
marrying. I’m going to dinnér with 
him—just to study the animal at close 
range.” 

With a jolly laugh and quick, firm 
step she was gone. 


ARY snatched the kitten from his 

snug bed between the pillows of 

the window seat and pressed his fuzzy 
head under her chin. 

“She tempted us terribly, Kitty darl- 
ing, but we didn’t let her find out—did 
we? You know deep down in your cat’s 
soul that I was just dying to meet the 
distinguished Gordon—but such high 
honors are not for home bodies like you 
and me—” 

She dropped on the seat and closed 
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her eyes for a long time. The kitten 
watched her wonderingly—sure of a 
sudden outbreak with each passing mo- 
ment. Two soft paws at last touched 
her cheeks and two bright eyes sought 
in vain for hers. The little nose pressed 
closer and kissed the drooping eyelids 
until they opened. He curled himself on 
her bosom and began to sing a gentle 
lullaby. For a long while she lay and 
listened to the music of love with which 
her pet sought to soothe the ache 
within. 

The clock in the tower chimed six. 

She lifted her body and placed her 
head on a pillow beside the window. The 
human torrent below was now at. its 
flood. Two streams of humanity flowed 
eastward along each broad sidewalk. 
Hundgeds were pouring in endless pro- 
cession across Madison Square. The 
cars in Broadway north and south were 
jammed. Every day she watched this 
crowd hurrying, hurrying away into the 
twilight—and among all its hundreds of 
thousands not an eye was ever lifted to 
hers—not one man or woman among 
them cared whether she lived or died. 

It was horrible, this loneliness of the 
desert in an ocean of humanity! For 
the past year it had become an. increas- 
ing horror to look into the silent faces 
of this crowd of men and women and 
never feel the touch of a friendly hand 
or hear the sound of a human voice in 
greeting. 

And yet this endless procession held 
for her a supreme fascination. Some- 
where among its myriads of tramping 
feet, walked the one man created for 
her. She no more doubted.this than she 
doubted God Himself. It was His law. 
He had ordained it so. She had grown 
so used to the throngs below her window 
and so loved the little park with its 
splashing fountain that she had refused 
to follow her landlady up-town when 
the brownstone boarding-house facing 
the Square had been turned into a 
studio building. 

Instead of moving she had wheedled . 
the landlord into allowing her to cut off 
a small space from her room for a pri- 
vate bath and kitchenette, built a box 
couch across the window large enough 
for a three-quarter mattréss and cov- 
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ered it with velour. For five dollars a 
week she had thus secured a little home 
in which was combined a sitting-room, 
bed-room, bath and kitchenette. 

It had its drawbacks, of course. The 
Professor down-stairs who taught music 
sometimes gave a special lesson at night, 
and the Italian sculptor who worked on 
the top floor used a hammer at the most 
impossible hours. But on the whole she 
liked it better than the tiresome routine 
of boarding. She was not afraid at 
night. The stamp-and-coin man who 
occupied the first floor, lived with his 
wife and baby in the rear. The jani- 
tress had a room on the floor above hers. 
Two elderly women workers of ability 
in the mechanical arts, occupied the rear 
of her floor, and a dear little fat woman 
of fifty who drew designs for _ New 
England weavers of cotton goods lived 
in the room adjoining hers. 

She had never spoken to-any of these 
people, but Ella, the janitress, who 
cleaned her place up every morning, had 
told her their history. Ella was a so- 
ciable soul, her face an eternal study 
and an inscrutable mystery. She spoke 
both German and English and yet never 
a word of her own life’s history passed 
her lips. She had loved Mary from the 
moment she cocked her queer drawn 
face to one side and looked at her with 
the one good eye she possessed. She 
was always doing little things for her 
comfort—and never asked tips for it. 
If Mary offered to pay she smiled 
quietly and spoke in the softest drawl: 
“Oh, that’s nothing, child—Ach, Gott 
im Himmel—nein!” 

This one-eyed, homely woman who 
cleaned up her room for three dollars a 
month, and Jane Anderson, were the 
only friends she had among the six mil- 
lion people whose lives centered on Man- 
hattan Island. 

Man had yet to darken her door. The 
little room had been carefully fitted, 
however, to receive her Knight when 
the great event of his coming should be 
at hand. 

The box couch was built of hard wood 
paneling and was covered with pillows 
of soft leather and silk. The bed-clothes 
were carefully stored in the locker be- 
neath the mattress cushion. No one 
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would ever suspect its use as a bed. The 
bath-room was fitted with a bureau and 
no signs of a sleeping apartment disfig- 
ured the effect of her one library, par- 
lor, and reception-room. A desk and 
book-case stood at either end of the box 
couch. The book-case was filled with 
fiction—love stories exclusively. 

A large bird cage swung from a staple 
in the window and two canaries peered 
cautiously from their perches at the 
kitten in her lap. She had trained him 
to ignore this cage. . 

The crowds below were thinning 
down. A light snow was falling. The 
girl lifted her pet and kissed his “cold 
nose. 

“We must get our own dinner to- 
night, Mr. Thomascat—it’s snowing 
outside. And did you hear what she 
said, Kitty dear—‘More girls are ruined 
by marriage in New York than by any 
other process!’ A good joke, Kitty !— 
You and I know better than that if we 
do live in our own tiny world! We'll 
risk it some day, anyhow, wont we?” 

The kitten purred his assent and Mary 
bustled over the little gas stove hum- 
ming an old love song her mother had 
taught her in a far-off village in Ken- 
tucky. 


CHAPTER II 


HER kitchenette was a model of 
order and cleanliness. The car- 
penter who built its neat cupboard 
and fitted the drawers beneath the 
tiny gas range, had outdone himself in 
its construction. He had given the 
wood-work four coats of immaculate 
white paint without extra charge. Mary 
had insisted on paying for it, but he 
waved the proffered money aside with a 
gesture that spoke louder than words: 

“Pooh! That’s nothing to what I’d 
like to do for you.” 

She was not surprised when he called 
the following Saturday and stood at her 
door awkwardly fumbling his hat, try- 
ing to ask her to spend the afternoon 
and evening at Coney Island with him. 
There was no mistaking the manner in 
which he made this request. 

She had refused him as gently as pos- 
sible—a big, awkward, good-natured, 


























ignorant boy he was, with the eyes of a 
St. Bernard dog. He apologized for 
his presumption and never repeated the 
offense. 

’ Somehow her conquests had all been 
in this class. 


The tall, blushing German youth from- 


the butcher’s around the corner had 
been slipping extra cuts into her bundle 
and making awkward advances until she 
caught him red-handed with a pound of 
lamb chops which he failed to explain. 
She read him a lecture on honesty that 
discouraged him. It was not so much 
what she said, as the way she said it, 
that wounded his sensitive nature. 

The ice man she had not yet entirely 
subdued. Tony Bonelli had the advan- 
tage of pretending not to understand 
her orders of dismissal. He merely 
smiled in his sad Italian way and con- 
tinued to pack her ice-box so full the 
lid would never close. 

She was reminded at every turn to- 
night of these futile conquests of the 
impossible. They all smelled of the 
back stairs and the kitchen. Her peo- 
ple had been slaveholders in the old 
regime of southern Kentucky. A kindly 
tolerant contempt for the pretensions of 
a servant class was bred in the bone of 
her being. 

And yet their tribute to her beauty 
had its compensations. It was the prom- 
ise of triumph when he for whom she 
waited should step from the throng and 
lift his hat. Just how he was going to 
do this without a breach of the proprie- 
ties of life, she couldn’t see. It would 
come. It must come. It was Fate. 

In twenty minutes her coffee pot was 
boiling, the lamb chops broiled to per- 
fection and she was seated before the 
dainty, snow-white table, the kitten 
softly begging at her feet. Half an 
hour later, every dish and pot and pan 
was back in its place in perfect order. 
She prided herself on her mastery of 
the details of cooking and the most eco- 
nomical administration of every dollar 
devoted to housekeeping. She studied 
cooking in the best schools the city af- 
forded. She meant to show her Knight 
a thing or two in this line when the time 
came. His wife would not be an ig- 


norant slattern, the victim of incom- 
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petent servants. No servant could fool 
her. She would know the business of 
the house down to its minutest detail. 

Not that she loved dish-washing and 
pot-polishing and scrubbing. It was 
simply a part of the Game of Life she 
must play in the ideal home she would 
build. There was no drudgery in it 
for this reason. She was a soldier on 
the drill grounds preparing for the bat- 
tle on whose ‘successful issue hung her 
happiness and the happiness of the one 
of whom she dreamed. She might miss 
some of the dangerous fun which Jane 
Anderson could enjoy without a scratch, 
but she would make sure of the funda- 
mental things which Jane would never 
stop to consider. 


HE threw herself on the couch in 

her favorite position against the pil- 

lows, drew the kitten into her arms and 
hugged him violently. 

“It’s all right, Mr. Thomascat; we'll 
show them,” she purred softly. “We'll 
see who wins at last, the eagle who soars 
or the little wren in the hedge close be- 
side the garden wall—we’ll see, Kitty— 
we'll see!” 

The room was still, the noise of the 
street cars below muffled with the first 
soft blanket of snow. The street lamps 
flickered in the wind with a pale sub- 
dued light that scarcely brought out the 
furnishings of her nest. She was in the 
habit of dreaming in this window for 
hours with only the light from the lamps 
on the street. 

The Square, deserted by its tramp 
lovers, lay white and still and cold. The 
old battle with the Blue Devils was on 
again within. The fight with Jane had 
been easy. She had always found it 
easy to fight temptation in the concrete. 
The moment Satan appeared in human 
shape she was up in arms and ready for 
the fray. It was this silent hour she 
dreaded when the defenses of the soul 
were down. 

There was no use to lie to herself. 
She was utterly lonely and heartsick. 

She had guarded the portals of life 
with religious care—with a~care alto- 
gether wummnecessary as events had 
proved. There had been no crush of 
rude men to assault her defenses. Only 
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an awkward carpenter, a butcher’s boy 
and the ice man! It was incredible. Out 
of all the men whose restless. feet 
pressed the pavements of New York, 
not one, save these three, had apparently 
cared whether she lived-or died. . 

The men whom she met in her duties 
in the school-room she had found ut- 
terly devoid of imagination and beneath 
her contempt. They had each been ob- 
viously on guard against the machina- 
tions of the female of the species. They 
had each of them shown plainly his 
fear and hatred of women teachers. 
The feeling was mutual. God knows 
she had no desire to encroach on their 
domain any longer than absolutely nec- 
essary. 

Perhaps she was making a mistake. 
The thought was strangling. Only the 
girl who waived conventions in the 
rushing tide of the modern city’s life 
seemed to live at all. The others merely 
existed. Jane Anderson lived! There 
could be no mistake about that. She had 
mastered the ugly mob. Its cruel lone- 
liness was to her a thing unknown. But 
Jane was an exception—the one woman 
in a thousand who could defy conven- 
tions and yet keep her soul and body 
clean. 

The offer she had made had proved 
a fierce and terrible temptation. The 
artist who had asked with such eager- 
ness to use her head for his portrait of 
the Madonna on the canvas he was ex- 
ecuting for the new cathedral, had long 
appealed to her vivid imagination. Two 
prints of his famous work hung on her 
walls. She had always wished to know 
him. He had married a Southern girl. 

That was just the point—he was mar- 
ried } 


O GIRL could afford to be shut up 
alone in a studio with a fascinating 
married man for three hours—or half 
an hour. What if she should fall in 
love with him at first sight! Such things 
had happened. They could happen 
again. Only tragedy could be the end 
of such an event. It was too dangerous 
to consider for a moment. 
She would have consented had it been 
possible for Jane to chaperon her. That 
would have been obviously ridiculous. 
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No artist with any self-respect would 
tolerate such a reflection on his honesty. 
No girl could afford to confess her fears 
in this brazen fashion. 

The necessity for her refusal had de- 
pressed her beyond any experience she 
had passed through in the dreary desert 
of the past five years. 

She lifted the sleeping kitten and 
whispered passionately : 

“Am [a silly fool, Kitty? AmI?” 

The tears came at last. She lay back 
on the pillows and let them pour down 
her cheeks without protest or effort at 
self-control. Every nerve of her strong, 
healthy body ached for the love and 
companionship of men which she had 
denied herself with an iron will. At 
nineteen it had been easy. The ‘sheer 
animal joy in life had been enough. 
With the growth of each year the ache 
within had become more and more in- 
sistent. With each ripening season of 
body and mind, the hunger of love had 
grown more and more maddening. How 
long could she keep up this battle with 
every instinct of her being? 

She rose at last, determined to go to 
Jane, confess that she had been a fool, 
and step out into the new world, New 
York’s world, and begin to live. 

She seized her hat and furs and put 
them on with feverish haste. 

“God knows it’s time I began—I’ll be 
an old maid in another year and dry up 
—ugh !” 

She looked in the quaint oval mirror 
that hung beside her door and lifted her 
head with a touch of pride. 

She had reached the street and started 
for the Broadway car before she sud- 
denly remembered that Jane was “din- 
ing with a dangerous man.” 

She couldn’t turn back to that little 
room to-night without new courage. Her 

decision was instantaneous. She couldn’t 
surrender to the flesh and the devil by 
yielding to Jane. 

She would go to prayer meeting! 

Religion had always been a very real 
thing in her life. Her father was a 
Methodist presiding elder. She would 
have gone to the meeting to-night in the 
first place but for the snow. Dr. Crad- 
dock, the new sensational pastor of the 
Temple, was giving a series of Wednes- 

















day-night talks that had roused wide 
interest and drawn immense crowds. 

His theme to-night was one that 
promised all sorts of sensations—“The 
Woman of the Future.” The only trou- 
ble with the Doctor was that the sub- 
stance of his discourses sometimes 
failed to make good the startling sug- 
gestions of his titles. No matter—she 
would go. She felt a sense of righteous 
pride in fighting her way to the church 
through the first storm of the winter. 

In spite of the snow the church was 
crowded. The subject announced had 
evidently touched a vital spot in modern 
life. More people were thinking about 
“The Woman of the Future” than she 
had suspected. The crowd sat with 
eager, upturned faces. 

The first half-hour’s prayer and song 
service had just begun. Mary joined 
in the singing of the stirring evangelistic 
hymns with enthusiasm. Something in 
their battle-cry melody caught her spirit 
instantly to-night and her whole being 
responded. In ten minutes she was a 
good shouting Methodist and supremely 
happy without knowing why. She never 
paused to ask. Her nature was pro- 
foundly religious and she had been born 
and bred in the atmosphere of revivals. 
Her father was an aggressive evangelist 
both in his character and methods of 
work, and she was his own daughter— 
a child of emotion. 


HE individuals in the eager crowd 
which packed the popular church 
to-night meant nothing to her person- 
ally. They had passed before her un- 
seeing eyes Sunday after Sunday the 
past five years as mere shadows of an 
unknown world which swallowed them 
up the moment they reached the street. 
She had never seen the inside of one of 
their homes. Not one of them had got 
close enough to her to venture an invi- 
tation. 

Two of the elders she knew person- 
ally—one a bricklayer, the other a baker 
on Eighth Avenue. The preacher she 
had met in a purely formal way as the 
bishop of the flock. She liked Dr. Crad- 
dock. He was known in the ministry 
as a live wire. He was a man of vigor- 
ous physique—just turning fifty, mag- 
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netic, eloquent and immensely popular 
with the masses. 

Mary was curious to-night as to what 
the preacher would say on “The 
Woman of the Future.” The Metho- 
dist Church had been a pioneer in the 
modern Feminist movement, having 
long ago admitted women to the full 
ordination of the ministry. Craddock, 
however, had been known for his can- 
servatism in the woman movement. 
He abhorred the idea of woman’s suf- 
frage as a dangerous revolution and the 
fact that he consented to treat the topic 
at all was a reluctant confession from 
him of its menacing importance. 


Will keen interest, the girl saw him 
rise at last. A breathless hush 
fell on the crowd. He walked delib- 
erately to the edge of the platform and 
gazed into the faces of the people. 

“IT have often been asked,” he slowly 
began, “where I get my sermons.” He 
paused and laughed. “I'll be perfectly 
honest with you. Sometimes I get them 
from the Bible—sometimes from the 
book of life. The genesis of this talk 
to-night is very definite. I found it in 
the liquid depths of a little girl’s eyes. 
She asked a’ simple question that set me 
thinking—not only about the subject of 
her query but on the vaster issues that 
grew out of it. She looked up into my 
face the other night after my call for 
volunteers for the new mission we are 
beginning in the slums of the East Side, 
and asked me if the girls were not going 
to be given the chance to do something 
worth while in this church’s work. 

“T couldn’t honestly answer her off- 
hand and in my groping I forgot the 
child and her question. I saw a vision 
—a vision of that broader, nobler future 
toward which human civilization is now 
swiftly moving. 

“T say deliberately that it is swiftly 
moving, because the progress of the 
world during the last fifty years has 
been greater than in any five hundred 
years of the past. 

“The older I grow the stronger be- 
comes my conviction that the problems 
of the age in which we now live cannot 
be solved by masculine brain and brawn 
alone. The problems of the city and the 
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nation and the great fundamental social 
questions that involve the foundations 
of modern life will find no solution until 
the heart and brain of woman is poured 
into the crucible of our test. . 

They talk about a woman’s sphere 

As though it had a limit: 

There’s not a place in earth or heaven, 

There’s not a task to mankind given, 

There’s not a blessing or a woe, 

There’s not a whisper yes or no, 

There’s not a life, or death, or birth 

That has a feather’s weight of worth 

Without a woman in it! 

“The difference between a man and 
woman is one that makes them the com- 
plimentary parts of a perfect unit. God 
made man in his own image—male and 
female. The person of God therefore 
combines these two elements unsepa- 
rated. The mind of God is both male 
and female. In man we have the strength 
which lifts and tugs and fights the ele- 
ments. This is the aspect turned pri- 
marily toward matter. In woman we 
have the finer qualities of the Spirit 
turned toward the source of all spirit in 
God. The idea of a masculine deity is 


a false assumption of the Dark Ages. 
God is both male and female. 

“T used to wonder why Jesus Christ 
was a man, until I realized that the In- 
carnation expressed the depth of human 
need. God stooped lower in assuming 


the form of man. The form of the 
divine revelation through Jesus Christ 
was determined solely by this depth of 
human need—” 

For half an hour in impetuous elo- 
quence, in telling incidents wet with 
tears and winged with hope, he held his 
listeners in a spell. It was not until the 
burst of applause which greeted his clos- 
ing sentence had died away that Mary 
Adams realized that another landmark 
had toppled before the onrushing flood 
of modern feminism. The conservatism 
of Doctor Craddock had yielded at last 
to the inevitable. He, too, had joined 
the prophets of a Woman’s Day of 
Emancipation. 

And yet it never occurred to her that 
this fact had the slightest bearing on 
her personal outlook on life. On the 
contrary she felt in the spiritual elation 
of the triumphant eloquence of her fa- 
vorite preacher a renewal of her simple 


religious faith. At the bottom of that 
religion lay the foundation of life itself 
—her conception of marriage as the 
supreme and only expression of 
woman’s power in the world. 


HE walked back to her home on the 
Square, in a frenzy of ecstatic 
emotion. 

Surely God had miraculously saved 
her this night from the wiles of the 
Devil! No matter what this eloquent 
discourse had meant to others, it had 
renewed her faith in the old-fashioned 
woman and the old-fashioned ways of 
the old-fashioned home. Her vision 
was once more clear. She was glad 
Jane Anderson had come to put her to 
the test. She had been tried in the fires 
of hell and came forth unscorched. 

She stood beside her window dream- 
ing again of the home she would build 
when her Knight should stand before 
her revealed in beauty no words could 
describe. The moon was shining now in 
solemn glory on the white-shrouded 
Square. Temptation had only strength- 
ened the fiber of her soul. She knelt 
in the moonlight beside her couch and 
prayed that God should ever keep her 
faith serene. She rose with a sense of 
peace and joy. God would hear and 
answer the cry of her heart. The City 
might be the Desert—it was still God’s 
world and not a sparrow that twittered 
in those bare trees or chattered on her 
window-ledge in the morning could fall 
to the ground without His knowledge. 
God had put this deathless passion in 
her heart; he could not denj it ex- 
pression. She could bide His time. If 
the day of her deliverance was near, it 
was good. If God should choose to try 
her faith in loneliness and tears, it was 
His way to make the revelation of glory 
the more dazzling .when it came.. 

She drew the covering about her 
warm young body with the firm faith 
that her hour was close at hand, and 
fell asleep to dream of her Knight. 


CHAPTER III 


MARY waked next morning with 
the delicious sense of impending 
happiness. A wonderful dream had 
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thrilled - her half-conscious moments, 
repeating itself in increasing vivid- 
ness and beauty with each awaken- 
ing. The vision had been interrupted 
by the unusual noise of the snow ma- 
chines on the car tracks, and’ yet she 
had fallen asleep after each break and 
picked up the rapturous scene at the 
exact moment of its interruption. 

She was married and madly in love 
with her husband. His face she could 
never see quite clearly. His business 
kept him away from home on long trips. 
But his baby was always there—a laugh- 
ing, wonderful boy whose chubby hands 
persisted in pulling her hair down into 
her face each time she bent over his 
cradle to kiss him. 

Ella was chattering in German to 
some one on the stairs. She wondered 
again for the hundredth time how this 
poor, slovenly, one-eyed, ill-kempt crea- 
ture, scrub-woman and janitress, could 
speak two languages with such ease. 
Her English, except in excitement, 
seemed equally fluent with her German. 
How did such a woman fall so low? 
She was industrious and untiring in her 
work. She never touched liquor or 
drugs. She was kind and thoughtful 
and watched over her tenants with a 
motherly care for which no landlord 
could pay in dollars and cents. She 
was on her knees on the stairs now, 
scrubbing down the steps to be crowded 
again with muddy feet from the street 
below. : 

Mary lay for half an hour snuggling 
under the warm blankets, weaving a 
romance about Ella’s life. A great love 
for some heroic man who died and left 
her in poverty could alone explain the 
mystery that hung about her. She 
never spoke of her life or people. Mary 
had ventured once to ask her. A wan 
smile flitted across the haggard face for 
a moment. She answered in low tones 
that closed the subject. 

“T haven’t any people, dear,” she said 
slowly. ““They are dead long ago.” 

The girl wondered if it were really 
true. In her joy this morning she felt 
her heart go out to the pathetic, droop- 
ing figure on the stairs. She wished 
that every living creature might share 
the secret joy that filled her soul. 


She drew the kitten from his nest 
beside her pillow and kissed his little 
cold nose. He always waked her with 
a kiss on her eye-lids and then coiled 
himself back for a tiny cat-nap until 
she could make up her mind to rise. 

She sprang from the couch with sud- 
den energy and stretched her dainty 
figure with a prodigious yawn. 

“Gracious, Kitty, we must hurry!” 
she cried, thrusting her bare feet into 
a pair of embroidered slippers and 
throwing her blue flannel kimono on 
over her night dress. 

The coffee pot was boiling busily 
when she had bathed and dressed. 
Each detail of her domestic schedule 
was given an extra care this morning. 
The stove was carefully polished, each 
pot and pan placed in its rack with a 
precision that spoke an unusual joy 
within the heart of the housewife. 

And through it all she hummed a 
lullaby that haunted her from the mem- 
ories of a happy childhood. 

Breakfast over, the kitten fed, the 
birds given their bath, their sand and 
seed, she couldn’t stop until the whole 
place had been thoroughly cleaned and 
dusted. Exactly why she had done this 
on Thursday morning it was impossible 
to say. Some hidden force within had 
impelled her. 

Then back into the dream world her 
mind flew on joyous wings. It was a 
sign from God in answer to prayer. 
Why not? The Bible was full of such 
revelations in ancient times. God was 
not dead because the world was modern 
and we had steam and electricity. The 
routine of school was no longer dull. 
Around each commonplace child hung 
a halo of romance. They were all love 
children to-day. She wove a dream of 
tenderness, of chivalry, and heroic deeds 
about them all. She searched each 
face for some line of ‘beauty she 
had caught in the vision of her own 
baby who had looked into her heart 
from the mists of eternity. 


"T HREE days passed in a sort of 

trance. Never had she felt surer 
of life and the full fruition of every 
hope and faith. Just how this marvel- 
lous blossoming would come, she could 
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not guess. Her chantes of meeting her 
Fate were no better than at any moment 
of the past years of drab disillusion- 
ment, and yet her foolish heart kept 
singing. 

Why? 

There could be but one answer. The 
event was impending. Such things 
could be felt—not reasoned out. 

She applied herself to her teaching 
with a new frenzy of energy and 
thoroughness. She must do this work 
well and carry into the real life that 
must soon in the consciousness of 
every duty faithfully performed. 

A boy asked her a question about a 
little flower which grew in a warm 
crevice of the stone wall on which the 
iron fence of the school yard rested. 
She blushed at her failure to enlighten 
him and promised. to tell him on 
Monday. 

Botany was not one of her tasks but 
she felt the tribute to her personality in 
his question, and she would take pains 
to make her answer full and inter- 
esting. 

She hurried to the public library, on 
- Fifth Avenue and Forty-second Street 
Saturday afternoon to look up every 
reference to this flower. 

The boulevard of the Metropolis was 
thronged with eager thousands. Hand- 
some men and beautifully dressed 
women passed each other in endless 
procession on its crowded pavements. 
The cabs. and automobiles, two abreast 
on either side, moved at a snail’s pace, 
so dense were the throngs at each cross- 
ing. Her fancy was busy weaving 
about each throbbing tonneau and 
limousine a story of love. Not a wheel 
was turning in all that long line of 
shining vehicles that didn’t carry a 
woman or was, hurrying to do a wom- 
an’s bidding. 

Her hero was coming, too, some- 
where in the crowd with his gloved 
hand on one of those wheels. She 
could feel his breath on her cheek as 
he handed her into the seat by his side 
and then the sudden leap of the car 
into space and away on the wings of 
lightning into the future! 

She ascended the broad steps of the 
majestic building with quick, spring- 


ing strength. She loved this glorious 
library, with its lofty, arched ceilings. 
The sense of eternity that brooded over 
it and filled the stately rooms rested 
and inspired her. 

Besides, she forgot her poverty in this 
temple of all time. Within its walls 
she belonged to the great aristocracy 
of brains and culture of which this 
palace was the supreme expression. And 
it was hers. Andrew Carnegie had 
given the millions to build it and the 
city of New York granted the site on 
land that was worth many millions 
more. But it was,all built for her con- 
venience, her comfort and inspiration. 
Every volume of its vast and priceless 
collection was hers—hers to hold in her 
hands, read and ponder and enjoy. 
Every officer and manager in its en- 
closure was her servant—to come at 
her beck and call and do her bidding. 
The little room on Twenty-third Street 
was the symbol of the future. This 
magnificent building was the realization 
of the present. 


SHE smiled pleasantly to the polite 
book clerk who received her order 
slip, and took her seat on the waiting 
line until her books were delivered. 
This magnificent room with its lofty 
ceilings of golden panels and drifting 
clouds had always brought to her a 
peculiar sense of restful power. The 
consciousness of its ownership had from 
the first been most intimete. No man 
can own what he cannot appreciate. He 
may possess it by legal documents, but 
he cannot own it unless he has eyes to 
see, ears to hear and a heart to feel its 
charm. This appreciation Mary Adams 
possessed by inheritance from her 
student father who devoured books with 
an insatiate hunger. Nowhere in all 
New York’s labyrinth did she feel as 
perfectly at home as in this reading 
room. The quiet which reigned with- 
out apparent sign or warning seemed 
to belong to the atmosphere of the place. 
It was unthinkable that any man or 
woman should be rude or thoughtless 
enough to break it by a loud word. 
This room was hers day or night, 
winter or summer, always heated and 
lighted and a hundred swift, silent serv- 
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ants at hand to do her bidding. Around 
the room on serried shelves dressed in 
leather aprons stood twenty-five thou- 
sand more servants of the centuries of 
the past ready to answer any question 
her heart or brain might ask of the 
world’s life since the dawn of Time. 

In the stock room below stood, in 
serried lines on sixty-three miles of 
shelves, a million others ready to come 
at her slightest nod. She loved to 
dream here of the future in the moments 
she must wait for these messengers she 
had summoned. In this magic room the 
past ceased to be. These myriads of 
volumes made the past a myth. It was 
all the living, throbbing present—with 
only the golden future to be explored. 

Her number flashed in vivid red let- 
ters on the electric blackboard. 

She rose and carried her books to 
the seat number assigned her near the 
center of the southern division of the 
room on the extreme left near the book 
cases containing the dictionaries of all 
languages. 

Her seat was on the aisle which 
skirted the shelves. She found the full 
description of the flower in which she 
was interested, made her notes and 
closed the volume with a lazy movement 
of her slender, graceful hand. 


SHE lifted her eyes and they rested 

on a remarkable looking young man 
about her own age who stood gazing in 
an embarrassed helpless sort of way at 
the row of ponderous volumes marked 


“The Century Dictionary.” 

He was evidently a newcomer. By 
his embarrassment she could easily tell 
that it was the first time he had ever 
ventured into this room. 

He looked at the books, apparently 
puzzled by their number. He raised his 
hand and ran his fingers nervously 
through the short, thick, red hair which 
covered his well-shaped head. 

The girl’s attention was first fixed by 
the strange contrast between his massive 
jaw and short, thick neck which spoke 
the physical strength of an ox, and the 
slender gracefully tapering fingers of 
his small hand. The wrist was small, 
the fingers almost feminine in their 
lines. 5 


He caught her look of curious interest 
and to her horror, smiled and walked 
straight to her seat. 

There was no mistaking his deter- 
mination to speak. It was useless to 
drop her eyes or turn aside. He would 
certainly follow. 

She blushed. and gazed at him in 
a timid helpless fashion while he 
bent over her seat and whispered 
awkwardly: 

“Yeu look so kind and obliging, 
Miss—could you help me a little?” 

His tone was so genuine in its appeal, 
so distressed and hesitating, it was im- 
possible to resent his question. 

“If I can—yes,” was the prompt 
answer. 

“You wont mind?” he asked, fum- 
bling his hat. 

““No—what is it?” 

Mary had recovered her composure 
as his distress had increased and looked 
steadily into his steel blue eyes in- 
quiringly. 

“You see,” he went on in low hurried 
tones, “I’m all worked up about the 
mountains of North Carolina—thinkin’ 
o’ goin’ down there to Asheville in a 
car, an’ I want to look the bloomin’ 
place up and kind o’ get my bearin’s 
before I start. A lawyer friend 0’ mine 
told me to come here and I’d find the 
maps in the Century Dictionary. The 
man at the desk out there told me to 
come in this room and look in the 
shelves on the left and take it right out. 
Gee, the place is so big, I get all rattled. 
I found the Century Dictionary on that 
shelf—” 

He paused and smiled helplessly. 

“I thought a dictionary was one . 
book—there’s a dozen of ’em marked 
alike. I’m afraid to pull ’em all down 
an’ I don’t know where to begin— 
could you help me—please ?” 

“Certainly, with pleasure,” she 
answered, quickly rising and leading the 
way back to the shelf at which he had 
been gazing: 

“You want the atlas volume,” she 
explained, drawing the book from the 
shelf and returning to the seat. 

He followed promptly and bent over 
her shoulder while she pointed out the 
map of North Carolina, the position of 
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Asheville and the probable route he 
must follow to get there. 

“Thanks!” he exclaimed gratefully. 

“Not at all,” she replied simply. 
“I’m only too glad to be of service to 
you.” 

Her answer emboldened him to ask 
another question. 

“You don’t happen to know anything 
about that country down there, do 
you?” 

“Why, yes. 
about it—” 

“Sure enough ?” 

“T’ve been through Asheville many 
times and spent a summer there once.” 

“Did you?” 

His tones implied that he plainly re- 
garded her as a prodigy of knowledge. 
His whole attitude suggested at once the 
mind of an alert, interested boy asking 
his teacher for information on a subject 
near his heart. It was impossible to 
resist his appeal. 

“Why yes,” Mary went on in low, 
rapid tones. “My people live in the 


I know a great deal 


Kentucky mountains.” 


He bent low and gently touched her 

arm. 
“Say, we can’t talk in here—I’m 
afraid. Would it be asking too much 
of you to come out in the park, sit down 
on a bench and tell me about it? Tl 
never know how to thank you, if you 
will ?” 

It was absurd, of course, such a re- 
quest, and yet his interest was so keen, 
his deference to her superior knowl- 
edge so humble and appealing, to refuse 
seemed ungracious. She hesitated and 
rose abruptly. 

“Just a moment—lI’ll return my 
books and then we'll go. You can re- 
place this volume on the shelf where 
we got it.” 

“Thank you, Miss,” he responded 
gratefully. “You’re awfully kind.” 

“Don’t mention it,” she laughed. 


N a moment she was walking by his 

side down the smooth marble stairs 
and out through the grand entrance 
into Fifth Avenue. The strange part 
about it was she was not in the least 
excited over a very unconventional sit- 
uation. She had allowed a handsomely 
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groomed, young, red-haired adventurer 
to pick her up without the formality of 
an introduction, in the Public Library. 
She hadn’t the remotest idea of his name 
—nor had he of hers,—yet there was 
something about him that seemed oddly 
familiar. They must have known one 
another somewhere in childhood and 
forgotten each other’s faces. 

The sun was shining in clear, steady 
brilliancy in a cloudless sky. The snow 
had quickly melted and it was unusually 
warm for early December. They turned 
into the throng of Fifth Avenue and at 
the corner of Forty-second Street he 
paused and hesitated and looked at her 
timidly : 

“Say,” he began haltingly, “there’s 
an awful crowd of bums on those seats 
in the Square behind the building—you 
know Central Park, don’t you?” 

Mary smiled. 

“Quite well—I’ve spent many happy 
hours in its quiet walks.” 

“You know that place the other side 
of the Mall—that ragged hill covered 
with rooks and trees and mountain 
laurel ?” 

“T’ve been theré often.” 

“Would you mind going there where 
it’s quiet—I’ve such a lot o’ things I 
want to ask you—you wont mind the 
walk will you?” 

“Certainly not—we’ll go there,” 
Mary responded in even, business-like 
tones. 

“Because, if you don’t want to walk 
I'll call a cab, if you'll let me—” 

“Not at all,” was the quick answer. 
“T love to walk.” 

It was impossible for the girl to re- 
press a smile at her ridiculous situation ! 
If any human being had told her yester- 
day that she, Mary Adams, an old- 
fashioned girl with old-fashioned ideas 
of the proprieties of life, would have 
allowed herself to be picked up by an 
utter stranger in this unceremonious 
way, she would have resented the asser- 
tion as a personal insult—yet the pre- 
posterous and impossible thing had hap- 
pened and she was growing each 
moment more and more deeply inter- 
ested in the study of the remarkable 
youth by her side. ; 

He was not handsome in the con- 
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His features were too 
strong for that. An enemy might have 
called them coarse. Their first impres- 
sion was of enormous strength and 
exhaustless vitality. He walked with a 
quick military precision and planted his 
small feet on the pavement with a soft, 
sure tread that suggested the strength 
of a young tiger. 

The one feature that puzzled her was 
the size of his hands and feet. They 
were remarkably small and remarkable 
for their slender, graceful lines. 

His eyes were another interesting 
feature. The lids drooped with a care- 
less Oriental languor, as though he 
would shut out the glare of the full 
daylight, and yet the pupils flashed with 
a brilliant cold-steel blue fire. One look 
into his eyes and there could be no 
doubt that the man behind them was an 
interesting personality. 

_ She wondered what his business could 
be. Not a lawyer or doctor or teacher 
certainly. His timidity in handling 
books was clear proof on that point. He 
was well-groomed. His clothes were 
made by a first-class tailor and he knew 
how to wear them. 

Her heart thumped with a sudden 
fear. Perhaps he was some sort of 
criminal. His questions may have been 
a trick to lure her away. . 

They had just crossed the broad 
plaza at Fifty-ninth Street and entered 
the walkway that leads to the Mall. 

She stopped suddenly. 

“Tt’s too far to the hill beyond the 
Mall,” she began hesitatingly. “We'll 
find a seat in one of the little rustic 
houses along the Fifty-ninth Street 


ventional sense. 


“Sure, if you say so,” he agreed. 

He accepted the suggestion so simply, 
she regretted her suspicions, instantly 
changed her mind and said, smiling: 

“No, we'll go on where we started. 
The long walk will do me good.” 

“All right,” he laughed; “whatever 
you say’s the law. I’m the little boy 
that does just what his teacher says.” 

She blushed and shot him a surprised 
look. 

“Who told you that I was a teacher ?” 
she asked with a smile. 

“Lord, nobody! I had no idea of 


such a thing. It never popped into my 
head that you do anything at all. You 
know, I was awful scared when I spoke 
to you?” 

“Were you?” she laughed. 

“Surest thing you know! I’d’a’ never 
screwed up my courage to do it if you 
hadn’t ’a’ looked so kind and gentle and 
sweet. { just knew you couldn’t turn 
me down—” 


"THERE was no mistaking the genu- 

ineness of the apology for his pre- 
sumption. She smiled a_ gracious 
answer, and threw the last ugly suspi- 
cion to the winds. 

He broke into a laugh and lifted his 
hand in the sudden gesture of a traffic 
policeman commanding a halt. 

“What is it?” she asked. 

“You know I was so excited I clean 
forgot to introduce myself! What do 
you think o’ that? You’ll excuse me, 
wont you? My name’s Jim Anthony. 
I’m sorry I can’t give you any refer- 
ences to my folks. I haven’t any—I’m 
a lost sheep in New York—no father 
or mother. That’s why I’m so excited 
about this trip I’m plannin’ down South. 
I hear I’ve got some people down 
there.” 

He stopped suddenly as if absorbed 
in the thought. Her heart went out to 
him in sympathy for this confession of 
his orphaned life. 

“T’m Mary Adams,” she smiled in 
answer. “I’m a teacher in the public 
schools.” 

“Gee—that accounts for it! I thought 
you looked like you knew everything 
in those books. And you’ve been to 
Asheville, too?” 

“Ves,” 

“Suppose it’s not as big a burg as 
New York?” 

“Hardly—It’s just a hustling moun- 
tain town of about twenty-five thousand 
people.” 

“Lot o’ swells from around New 
York live down there, they tell me.” 

“Yes, the Vanderbilts have a beau- 
tiful castle just outside.” 

“Some mountains near Asheville?” 

“Hundreds of square miles,” 

“Mountains in every direction ?” 

“As far as the eye can reach, one 
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She snatched the kitten from its sleep, and whispered: “Oh, kitty dear, I’ve just had such an adventure! I've 
spent the happiest, silliest afternoon of my life!” 
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blue range piled above another until 
they’re lost in the dim skies on the 
horizon.” 

“Gee, it may be pretty hard to find 
your folks if they just live in the moun- 
tains near Asheville?” 

“Unless your directions are more 
explicit—I should think so.” 

“You know, I thought the mountains 
near Asheville was a bunch o’ hills off 
one side like the Palisades, that you 
couldn’t miss if you tried. I’ve never 
been outside of New York—since I can 
remember. I’d love to see real moun- 
tains.” 

The last sentence was spoken in a 
wistful pathos that touched Mary with 
irresistible appeal. Her mother in- 
stincts responded in quick sympathy. 

“You’ve missed a lot,’ she answered 
gravely. 

“T’ll bet I have. It’s a rotten old 
town, this New York—” 

He paused, and a queer light flashed 
from his steel eyes. 

“Until you get your hand on its 
throat,” he added, bringing his square 
jaws together. 

Mary lifted her face with keen 
interest. 

“And you’ve got it by the throat ?” 

“That’s just what—little girl!” he 
cried with a ring of pride. “‘You see 
I’m-an inventor and I won a little pile 
on my first trick. I’ve got a machine- 
shop in a room eight-by-ten over on the 
East Side.” 

“A machine-shop all your own?” 

“Yep.” 

“T’d like to see it some day.” 

He shook his head emphatically. 

“It’s too dirty. I couldn’t let a pretty 
girl like you in such a place.” He 
paused and resumed the tone of his 
narrative where she interrupted him. 
“You see I’ve just put a new crimp in 
a carburetor for the automobile folks. 
They’re tickled to death over it and I’ve 
got automobiles to burn. Will you go 


to ride with me to-morrow ?” 
The teacher broke into a joyous laugh. 
“Why do you laugh?” he asked 
awkwardly. 
“Well, in the language of New York, 
that would be going some, wouldn’t it ?” 
“And why not, I’d like to know?” he 
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cried with scorn. “Who’s to tell us we 
can’t? You’ve no kids to bother you 
to-morrow. I’m my own boss. You’ve 
seen Asheville, but you’ve never seen 
New York until you sit down beside me 
in a big six-cylinder racing car I’m 
handlin’ next week. Let me show it to 
you. I'll swing her around to your 
door at eight o'clock. In twenty-five 
minutes we'll clear the Bronx and shoot 
into New Rochelle. There'll be no cops 
out to bother us, and not a wheel in 
sight. It'll do you good. Let me take 
you! I owe you that much for bein’ 
so nice to me to-day. Will you go 
with me?” 

Mary hesitated. 

“T’ll think it over and let you know.” 

“Got a telephone?” 

“No.” 

“Then you'll have to tell me before 
I go—wont you?” 

“T suppose so,” she answered de- 
murely. 

They passed the big fountain beyond 
the Mall and skirted the lake to the 
bridge, crossed, walked along the water’s 
edge to the laurel covered crags and 
found a seat alone in the summer house 
that hides among the trees on its highest 
point. > 

The roar of the city was dim and 
far away. The only sounds to break the 
stillness were the laughter of lovers 
along the walks below and the distant 
cry of steamers in the harbor and 
rivers. 

“You’d almost think you’re in the 
mountains up here, now wouldn’t you ?” 
he asked after a moment’s silence. 

“Yes. I call this park my country 
estate. It costs me nothing to keep it 
in perfect order. The city pays for it 
all. But I own it. Every tree and 
shrub and flower and blade of grass, 
every statue and bird and animal in it 
is mine. I couldn’t get more joy out 
of them if I had them enclosed behind 
an iron fence, and the deed to the land 
in my pocket—not half as much, for I'd 
be lonely and miserable without some 
one to see and enjoy it all with me.” 

“Gee, that’s so, aint it? I never looked 
at it like that before.” 

He gazed at her a long time in silent 
admiration, and then spoke briskly. 
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“Now tell me about this North Caro- 
lina and all those miles and square miles 
of mountains.” 

“You've a piece of paper and pencil?” 

He lifted his hand _ school-boy 
fashion : 

“Johnny on the spot, teacher!” 

A blank book and pencil he threw in 
her lap and leaned close. 

“Tear the leaves out, if you like.” 

“No, I’ll just draw the maps on the 
pages and leave them for you to study.” 


ITH deft touch she outlined in 
rough on the first page, the states 
of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware, Virginia and North Carolina, 
tracing his possible route by Trenton, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, Dover, Nor- 
folk and Raleigh, or by Washington, 
Richmond, and Danville to Greensboro. 
“Either route you see,” she said 
softly, “leads to Salisbury, where you 
strike the foothills of the mountains. 
It’s about two hundred miles from there 
to Asheville and ‘The Land. of the 
Sky.’ ” 

For two hours she answered his eager, 
boyish questions about the country and 
its people, his eyes wide with admira- 
tion at her knowledge. 

The sun was sinking in a sea of 
scarlet and purple clouds behind the 
tall buildings beside the Park before 
she realized that they had been talking 
for more than two hours. 

She sprang-to her feet, blushing and 
confused. 

“Mercy, I had no idea it was so late.” 

“Why—is it late?’ he asked in- 
credulously. 

“We must hurry—” 

She brushed the stray ringlets of hair 
back from her forehead, laughed and 
hurried down the pathway. 

They crossed the Park and took the 
Madison Avenue car to Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street. They were 
silent in the car. The roar of the traffic 
was deafening after the quiet of the 
summer house among the trees. 
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“I can see you home?” he inquired 
appealingly. 

“We get off at Twenty-third Street.” 

They stood on the steps at her door 
beside the Square and there was a 
moment’s awkward silence. 

He lifted his hat with a little chival- 
rous bow. 

“To-morrow morning at eight o’clock 
in my car?” 

She smiled and hesitated. 

“You'll have a bully time!” 

“It’s Sunday,” she stammered. 

“Sure, that’s why I asked you.” 

“T don’t like to miss my church.” 

“You go to church every Sunday?” 
he asked in amazement. 

“Ves.” 

“Well, just this once then. — It'll do 
you good. And I'll drive as careful as 
a farmer.” 

“All right,” she said in low tones, 
and extended her hand: 

““Good-night—”’ 

“Good-night, Teacher !” he responded 
with a boyish wave of his slender hand 
and quickly disappeared in the crowd. 

She rushed up the stairs, her cheeks 
aflame, her heart beating a mad tattoo 
of foolish joy. 

She snatched the kitten from its sleep 
and whispered in his tiny ears: 

“Oh, Kitty dear, I’ve had such an 
adventure! I’ve spent the happiest, 
silliest afternoon of my life! I’m going 
to have a more wonderful day to-mor- 
row. I just feel it. I know. Ina big 
racing automobile if you please, Mr. 
Thomascat! Sorry I can’t take you but 
the dust would blind you, Kitty dear. 
So I’m sorry to tell you that you’ll have 
to stay at home all day alone and keep 
house. It’s too bad. But I’ll fix your 
milk and bread before I go and you 
must promise me on your sacred Per- 
sian cat’s honor not to look at my 
birds!” 

She hugged him violently and he 
purred his soft answer in song. 

“Oh, Kitty, I’m so happy—so fool- 
ishly happy !” 


a. now you are well launched in the most absorbing novel which has been given to 
the public in years. Don’t miss the next installment, in the February GREEN BOOK, 


on the news-stands January 12th. 


























John Barrymore's 
Idea of Resting 


By JOHN TEN EYCK 


IHERE is a part of staid old New Jersey where 
| a they’ve either got to make the dollar bills smaller 
| or the steaks larger. 

Somehow or other, ———_— 
one feels that mee Piss STE 
one’s food ee 

ought to 








have an 
acreage 
greater than 
that of the currency , 

paid for it. There’s no ex- 
planation for it except a feeling that that is the way it ought 
to work out by that first law of existence, the General Fit- 
ness of Things. 

Harry Connors, idea-accumulator for that dynamic apo- 
theosis of hatters, Truly Warner, is the cause for the above 
remarks. 

One day he informed me, in an off-hand way, that John 
Barrymore was resting at a large and magnificently spa- 
cious hotel on the coast of New Jersey. I made up my 
mind to get acquainted with Mr. Barrymore while I knew 
where he was, and promptly made an engagement by ’phone 
for the following Monday. 

Monday morning, as I got aboard the train in the Penn- 
sylvania Station, I found myself suddenly surrounded 
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by friend Connors, a gentleman cog- 
nomened Kelly, and a youth in charge 
of a suit-case full of camera. Kelly 
had a’small white pasteboard tower in 
his possession which close inspection 
showed to be a collection of hat boxes. 

“What's the idea, Harry?” I asked. 

Harry took a five-cent cigar from 
his mouth and answered: 

“Well, I tell you. When I spoke to 
you about Barrymore the other day, I 
got to thinking about him. It occurred 
to me that he ought to make a good ad. 
Y’see Tuxedo tobacco has got all the 
writers and baseball players all over the 
street cars and elevated trains; Elbert 
Hubbard has specialized so long on mil- 
lionaires that he’s practically got them 
all sewed up on literary ad’s—so there 
is only one opening for me and Truly— 
actors—high class actors—get me?” 

“T got you,” said I, seating myself 
suddenly as the electric locomotive gave 
the steel train a good running jolt and 
started for the tunnel under the Hud- 
son at the rate’of fifty miles an hour. 
“I got you.” 

“I’m going down to photograph John 
Barrymore in a bunch of our hats,” an- 
nounced Connors. “It’s the chef 
d’wuvre, the dernier cri, the sine bar 
none and creem dee la creem of my 
career. Think of it! John Barrymore 
all over Manhattan in our hats!” 

And all this time, I discovered later, 
John Barrymore was peacefully playing 
tennis with his wife, having completely 
forgotten the hostile column advancing 
upon him over the edge of the world. 


"THE train plowed through the Jersey 
wilderness, eventually debouching 
upon the Central of New Jersey right 
of way, and the blue Atlantic hove in 
sight through the groves of trees along 
the beautiful estates which line that part 
of the coast. 

We passed Long Branch, Belmar, 
Asbury Park and finally piled out at 
our station. 

And then we began to walk. The 


station agent had informed us that the , 


hotel where Barrymore lived was a five- 
minute walk. It was twenty minutes 
in the broiling sun, and I had on a 
vest and patent leather shoes. 
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Arriving at the hotel, my one thought 
was fora shave. . I disappeared into the 
cool depths of the hotel basement like 
a rabbit. Eventually I found myself 
in the barber chair, with a fairly good 
imitation of Kaiser Wilhelm presiding. 
I found that he was waiting at Spring 
Lake until the Kaiser’s victorious hosts, 
having swept Europe and the Atlantic, 
would enter the town, at which time he 
proposed to join them. 

Being half English and half French 
by descent, and all Minnesotan by birth, 
I kept my peace. I will say that if that 
barber could handle a saber as well as 
he did that razor, he would be a terror 
as a Uhlan. 

In the middle of my rest, Connors 
entered breathlessly. 

“Mr. Barrymore is waiting for you. 
Hurry up out,” he cried. 

“In fifteen minutes,” I said peace- 
fully, contemplating the advisability of 
a massage. 

“Darn the artistic temperament!” 
muttered Connors, and disappeared. 

I immediately began to feel guilty. 
When I eventually emerged at a restau- 
rant entrance under the veranda, I 
found Barrymore, grave as always, pull- 
ing the end of his mustache and medi- 
tatively smoking a cigarette while he 
studied the weird creations that Kelly 
was taking out of the box and holding 
up for his inspection. 

“Have you been photographed yet?” 
I asked him, after being introduced to 
Mrs. Barrymore, a charming blonde 
with a fascinating Riverside Drive lisp 
who was a decided beauty in a pink 
silk coat, a Wurzberger colored cordu- 
roy skirt and a good tan. 

“No,” said the ever-ready John, “but 
I’ll do anything once.” He gave Truly’s 
latest amethyst creation a long look. 

“Did you notice,” I remarked, mak. 
ing conversation, “that the barber here 
is a German?” 

“Yes, I did. Since I made the dis- 
covery I have been shaving with three 
ancient razors of my own. You notice 
this tie?” He indicated his cravat. 

I couldn’t help seeing it. Mine con. 
sisted of the Belgian colors; his were 
a mixture of English, Irish, Scotch and 
Welsh. 
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“Well,” he elucidated, “I 


















































At this critical juncture, 
strode gracefully into Mrs. Barrymore lifted 
that barber shop with 48 her golden head and 
this tie on the first gs a * -\__ looked at me with 
day I was here. aR # ack \ her eyes cerulean 
You will notice \ as one might 
it is essentially gaze upon a fel- 
British. I sat low country- 
in the chair. man after 
The barber years of exile 
looked me in a foreign 
over and knit land. 
his brow. “Oh, I am 
“TIsn’t that an hungry too,” 
English tie?” h she murmured; 
asked. “can’t we have 
Yo," te something to 
plied, innocently, eat ?” 
“I bought it in Eng- I felt like throw- 
land.” Without an- ing my arms around 
other word he start- her and hugging 
ed to strop his her. How won- 
razor. I never derful is con- 
heard a man geniality, even 


strop a razor though it arises 
with such de- but from the 


termination. temporary fel- 
“Look here,” lowship of a 
I cried, jump- joint longing 
ing up in the for muffins 


chair, “I didn’t 
get this in Lon- ¥ 
don. I just hap- 
pened to think— 
I bought it in Ha- 
vana!”’ 

“So?” he asked, still 
stropping. “It is a 
small matter. What 
is the differ- 


and tea! 

“We shall 
have lunch,” I 
said forcibly, and 
rang a bell. Con- 
nors insisted on 
everyone having 
steak. When the 
steaks came in— 
well, Barrymore 





ence ?” . called me up 
“W _ or this morning 
answered, 


after I started 
to write this 
account of the 
journey, and 
told me not to 


like to be ab- 
solutely truth- 
ful about even 
the smallest 


matters.” tell what we 

said about the 

R. BAR- steaks. He says 
RYMORE 


he may want to 
return to the hotel 
again some time 
next summer. So I'll 
leave that part out. 

He ordered French 


gazed quizzically 
at the end of his 
cigarette. 
“I am terribly hun- 
gry,” I said casually. . 
He’s just as much of a gentléman and 
more of a human being than John Drew 
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Vichy to drink, I remember. When I 
told him that I’d like to have a couple 
of photographs of him, he said that it 
would be a good idea to take him with 
the Vichy bottle in front of him—it 
would be such an original picture. He 
knocked the bottle over while reaching 
for a muffin a moment later, however, 
so there was no chance, as I was afraid 
the fact that the bottle was empty 
might show in the picture and skeptical 
persons would think the photograph a 
fake. : 

Mrs. Barrymore and I were both so 
hungry that I doubt if eitherof us 
heard half the repartee which scintil- 
lated around the table—at least I didn’t. 
I am sorry, too, for John Barrymore is 
really a lot more interesting as himself 
than playing the character mapped out 
for him in any play I have ever seen 
him in. 

He answered three long-distance calls 
while we were having luncheon, which 
shows how restful life is within long- 
distance reach of New York, the limit 
being the Rocky Mountains, as far as I 
can ascertain from the telephone com- 
pany’s prospectus—which I studied 
once when I had a girl (who later jilted 
me because I spent’ too much money) 
out in Chicago. 

John Barrymore is a mighty nice fel- 
low at lunch time, and I’m sure he must 
be the same at dinner and breakfast 
also, which last is the final test of the 
thoroughness of a man’s real good hu- 
mor. He draws well and writes well. 
His wife is fascinating. She was Kath- 
erine Harris before she married the 
handsome John, and I can easily imag- 
ine any man’s falling in love with her. 
There is nothing in the world more 
beautiful than a beautiful New York 
girl, and Mrs. Barrymore is an un- 
usually beautful one. ; 


RETURN from abstraction to 
material matters, the luncheon pro- 
gressed delightfully. In the course of 
it, John raved over “On Trial” as every- 
one does, and we marveled that so 
young a man as the playwright could 
have written such a remarkably fine 
play. 
In fact, we ran the gamut of the 


whole entertainment proposition, final- 
ly winding up in the “movies,” which 
were the cause of Mr. Barrymore’s re- 
tirement to the Jersey Coast for rest. 
It appears that just prior to the end of 
his summer’s “movie” engagement he 
had spent most of his time climbing up 
and down the Palisades for some pic- 
ture or other. Incidentally, he related 
a story illustrative of the human ten- 
dency to extract fun out of almost any 
situation. 

“Some time ago,” said John, “they 
were preparing to stage a picture on 
the Palisades in which a man was to 
take a running jump into a lake of 
water to escape from a lion. The pic- 
ture was supposed to represent an 
African hunt scene or something like 
that. 

“During the rehearsals, the man’s run 
for the lake and the moment when the 
lion was released after him to chase 
him, were carefully timed, till the thing 
was gotten down so fine that the actor 
made the water about two feet ahead 
of the lion, which was then recaptured 
and returned to his cage. 

“When the time came for the actual 
taking of the picture, the actor loaded 
himself up with revolvers, knives, rifles, 
cartridge belts and other things popu- 
larly supposed to appertain to African 
exploration, and started to make his 
run for the lake. At the appointed 
moment, the lion was set free; but the 
actor, loaded with his accoutrements, 
was unable to make the lake at the 
usual speed, and the lion tore a large 
piece out of his back. 

“This little episode was told me by 
the man who was in charge of the lion’s 
cage. He admitted, before telling me 
about it, that. it was one of the funniest 
things he ever saw in his life. In fact, 
he told me that one of the supernu- 
meraries had nearly dislocated his jaw 
laughing.” 


[- WAS at this point that three or 

four theatrical managers called Bar- 
rymore on the telephone to discuss the 
question of contracts and such with 
him for the coming season. It must 
be great to be an actor, particularly one 
like Barrymore. 








JOHN BARRYMORE’S IDEA OF RESTING 


He is just as much of a gentleman 
and more of a human being than John 
Drew. I'd hate to have to trust Bar- 
rymore to call me up on the ananene 
at a given time; but if I — 
wanted despatches sent 
to the King of Bel- 
gium through the 
German lines, 
he’d be the 
man I’d pick. 
And I bet 
he'd get 
there 
with- 
out a 
scratch, f 


{10-0 . 
He’s 


of chap. \ 
After % 
luncheon I 
proposed that 
we all take a WW 
stroll down to the 
sea,.and there by the 
bounding billows and the 
sky, have pictures taken of 
John and his wife. 
Obedient to my sugges- 
tion, the cavalcade moved on, Kelly 
first checking the hat boxes at the 
hotel, Mr. and Mrs. Barrymore lead- 
ing with me talking voluble nonsense 
. about the charms of the Jersey coast, 
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Connors planning new onslaughts on 
available theatrical advertising copy, 
and the photographer struggling along 


in the rear with his fifty pound 


camera. 
Arrived at the beach, 
I had a bright idea. 
I suggested that 
we all have our 
pictures taken 
together on 
one plate. 
Barry- 
more 
looked 
a little 
nerv- 


f/ ous at 
this ; but 
I pretend- 
ed not to 
Y notice it, 
Y and prattled 
f on about it till 
Y I found the pho- 
tographer didn’t 
have a plate to spare. 
At least he said he didn’t. 
The pictures finished, we 
took our leave, and the 
Barrymores set out to 
finish the day at golf. A two- 
mile swim in the morning, a few sets of 
tennis, luncheon, an “interview,” posing 
for pictures, and then golf: that’s John 
Barrymore’s idea of a rest. 








Photograp 
by Floyd, 
New York © 












eyes 


the Letters 
of Mary Fulter 


THE MESSAGES BY WHICH 
A MOTION-PICTURE ACTRESS 
GAUGES HER POPULARITY 


| | | ae YET they say that the 
A photo-actress gets no ap- 

| plause! Truly, it comes from 
the four corners of the earth and in a 
hundred, a thousand, delightful ways: 
letters, telegrams, all manner of pres- 
ents and little tokens of appreciation— 
smiles and greetings on the street, even 
telephone messages. 

Her shadow only appears before her 
audience; there is no clapping of 
hands, or whistling from the gallery— 
she is a part of. the studio machine. 
But has she no means of judging her 
popularity? Most certainly, and a far 
better means than the actress of the 
spoken stage. 

Mary Fuller is an excellent example. 
She has never appeared in person be- 
fore any of her audiences. She has 








steadfastly refused many tempting of- 
fers to appear on the stage. Yet her 
efforts do not lack applause. 

“Applause?” she echoed. “I get the 
most delightful applause in the world, 
for it is true delight to find that one 
has friends in every town, every way- 
station, every corner of the earth, and 
to be met with smiling faces and eager 
helping hands. It is the sort of ap- 
plause that warms the heart, for it is 
sincere and lasting. 

“For instance, this summer in the 
Blue Ridge Mountains, we were taking 
a scene in “The Witch Girl.’ It was in 
a little woodland glade, and I was do- 
ing a witchy dance alone in a scene. 
Out of the tange of the camera sat a 
crowd of villagers and summer board- 
ers. During the rehearsal, some of my 




















draperies were torn. ‘A pin—a pin— 
a pin?’ I asked dyector, property-boy, 
camera-man and all. 

“ “Here, take mine, Miss Fuller,’ re- 
quested a tall, handsome girl, who 
came out of a group of summer board- 
ers. She held out a beautiful little 
gold pin on which her initials were 
chased. She had unclasped it from her 
throat. : 

“‘Oh, but I may forget to return it 
to you,’ I demurred. : 

“*T hope you do,’ she said, most 
graciously. ‘I want you to keep it. 
I want to know that my pin goes with 
you, that it is worn by Mary Fuller.’ 

“I still have the pin.” 


GHE WAS going through great piles 

of letters from admirers, all neatly 

. filed, with notations on the back of each 
envelope—thousands of letters from 
all parts of the world. 

“Here,” she said, “is another girl 
admirer, a bit effusive perhaps, but just 
as lovable.” 

The letter came from the daughter 
of the treasurer of a Western state: 


I can see you beginning to draw 
those brows together when you open this 
letter, and I’m hanging my head with 
shame, for yes, I must confess, it’s a 
letter with the same old request (two 
roughly drawn faces, “you” and “me,” 
with tears streaming from the eyes of 
“me”)—an autographed photo’! Now 
wait, just a minute before I am con- 
signed to the waste-basket! Hear m 
plea, your Majesty, and perhaps you'll 
give me one. 

"Way down here in ........ » we 
really are civilized. Yes, indeed! I 
know it is hard to believe we don’t go 
around with six-shooters in our hands 
and lariats around our necks. So, be- 
ing civilized as we are, when I saw you 
in “When the Right Man Comes 
Along,” and “When Greek Meets 
Greek,” why I promptly fell in love 
with you, and was thereby rendered to 
a state of semi-savagery, for I am 
wild, simply wild, when I miss a picture 
in which you play. However, I imagine 
the Zulus in Africa would do the same 
thing if they ever saw you. 

Seriously, won’t you send me your 
autographed picture? I should just 
love to go strutting into our Photo-pla 
Ciub meeting with it held in my hand, 
and hear all the girls scream with sur- 
pests and joy, and be patted on the 
ead for being such a smart girl as to 
get Queen Mary to send me her photo’. 
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Wishing you all the success in the 
world, except the bit I wish Warren 
Kerrigan, I am admiringly yours 





Right on top of that, came a letter 
from a little Ohio school-girl, painstak- 
ingly penned: 

Oh, my dear, I really believe I love 
you with all the love that a fifteen-year- 
old school-girl can have for a person she 
has never seen; but I am so bashful that 
it: seems strange that I should have 
courage to send you this letter. 

I seldom miss any of the pictures 
which feature you. I only wish that 
they would show more of them here, 
for I could watch you a whole day, and 
if they served meals at the theater, I 
think I’d stay to supper there. 

Well, I think my letter is rather dull 
and empty, but I don’t know what else 
to say, only that I am dreadfully in love 
with you. 


“Were I.a person of such widespread 
importance and popularity as you, Miss 
Fuller, I believe I would like to have 
some one tell me ‘You are my fa- 
vorite,’”” wrote another Ohio corres- 
pondent, a young man. “I admire you 
and love you,” he confessed, “but in 
the ‘subject to queen’ manner.” 

From a Kentucky boy, a freshman 
in college, who wrote, “Miss Fuller, you 
certainly are an attractive lover,” came 
this verse: 


ae from the whole wide world I chose 
thee, 

Sweetheart of the land and sea! 

The wide, wide world could not enclose 


thee, 
For thou art the whole wide world to 
me. 


Next came a letter from a woman, 
who wrote some verses to Miss Fuller 
and asked for an autograph. And a 
little chap away out in Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, wrote this: 


I like you so much that I am going to 
tell you so. I am only eleven years old, 
but I go to the photo-shows quite often, 
and of all the actresses, I admire you the 
most because your acting is so beauti- 
ful and all your motions are so real. 


This from a little boy in England, 
who asked Miss Fuller to decide upon 
his career: 


I received your photo’s all right, but 
you never told me which job to take. I 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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hope you will write this time and tell 
me. It depends on you which job I 
take. If you do not ask Mr. Edison, I 
am going to be a wireless operator on 
some Atlantic liner. So write soon so I 
can make my‘choice. I would rather be 
a contractor, but the choice lies with 
you. 


From St. Louis a young woman 
wrote: 


You may laugh at this, but though I 
never have seen you, I just love you. 


One little Kentucky girl is an inquisi- 
tive minx. She started right out by 
asking all manner and means of ques- 
tions: 


I expect you get millions of letters a 
day and never get to answer them, but 
I want you to answer mine. I just love 
you from the pictures I see you in. 
Where was your home before you went 
into the moving pictures? Do mov- 
ing-picture actresses have to have a 
good education or a splendid one? I 
would love to be one when I get older. 
Is it a hard life or not? I have heard 
several say that you are married—is it 
so? Do you write all the plays you are 
in? Do you live at the Edison estab- 
lishment or do you have a private 
home? Do you know Alice Joyce? I 
wrote to her as I am to you but she 
never answered so please don’t disap- 
point me in not writing. You may think 
I am writing a lot of questions but I 
am just crazy about you. Do you know 
any of the Astors or other people in 
New York? Do you just stay in New 
York and practice or do you go all 
over the world? Is Mr. Fdison your 
manager or another man? Which Edi- 
son player is your chum? Please ans. 


oe APPLAUSE comes not only in let- 

ters,’ said Miss Fuller. “Late 
this summer I went to Atlantic City, 
and as our train stopped a moment at 
a little junction, I looked out of the 
window. Standing on the platform 
was a sweet young girl of about seven- 
teen, with her mother. They had sev- 
eral bundles and a market basket and 
seemed to be very bored with waiting 
for a cross-line train. Suddenly the 
girl saw me, stared, said something to 
her mother,—which something I quite 
well knew, — and then they both 
looked at me with eager interest. I 
took one of the red roses from my belt, 
and threw it to them through the win- 


dow. The young girl picked it up— 
and how delighted, they were! And 
can’t you just see them going home and 
saying, “Guess who gave me this rose! 
—Mary Fuller!” 

“*T don’t believe you,’ the other per- 
son would say. 


“*She did! She did!’ Etc., etc. 
“Now, isn’t that a delightful sort of 
applause? 


“And down at the hotel at Atlantic 
City was a darling little girl, Dorothy, 
just twelve, who clung to me tena- 
ciously, and bought me a little ivory ele- 
phant, and invited me to visit her in 
Philadelphia. 

On the boardwalk a little boy from 
Buffalo waved his parent aside and in- 
sisted on speaking to me. And at:Long 
Beach the manager of the bathing es- 
tablishment wanted to bring out his 
electric dryer for my hair. Often I 
am followed on the streets in different 
cities. 

“One has a gauge on one’s popularity 
by the number of letters received from 
everywhere. I know some of the nice- 
est people through letters. My ‘fans’ 
are all ages and sizes and descriptions. 
I have wee notes from little school- 
boys and school-girls, written in a 
wriggling scrawl, now big and now 
little, or intensely correct. (Bless 
their hearts!) For instance, a little 
girl in India has written—her letter 
shows the greatest care and labor: 


I am writing to you because I was so 
taken with you because of your lovely 
face and your ways, so | made up my 
mind to write to you. How on earth 
had you the pluck and courage to climb 
down that building of two hundred 
feet? You did look funny with your 
skirts all hitched up, but of course you 
couldn’t have slid down without hitch- 
ing up -your skirt. Are you really 
twenty-one? Do answer this letter. The 
weather is so gloomy, as the rains have 
begun in India, and it rains every day. 
Did you really faint in the Salvation 
Army office? 


“And I have glowing effusions from 
young girls, telling me the nice things 
they think about me, and sometimes 
telling me how they are going to be 
actresses like me. Here is the sort of 
a letter that I thoroughly enjoy. It 
comes from a young girl in Buffalo: 
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Mary 


Dear. Miss Mary: You wont mind my callin 
. Fuller 


you that, will you? You see, we all talk of you 
so much and always as “Mary,” so it just 

_ seems ‘natural to: call you that in writing 
to you. 

We all love you so much, even Dad— 
he always says when he goes any 
place: “Who wants to come along? 
I’m going to see Mary.” You are 
just like one of our own family— 
and we all think there is no one in 
the world like Mary. tae 
guess everybody loves you, but you 
deserve it. You do so much for 
us all and we can never, never re- 
pay you ‘cept by voting for you 
and boosting for you all we can. 
We believe you are 
the greatest 
artist be- 





























Photograph by 
Apeda Studio, 
New York 


“You are the most beautiful ¥. lady I 
have ever had the a 


tell you that you were the vic- 
tor. For a long time afterward 
I went around with an air that 















Mary Fuller as Cynthia in a forthcoming 
Universal 


film 


cause you can play any part at all, while 
Little Mary (Mary Pickford) only is 
real good in those wild girl parts. You 
looked so sweet in the “Dolly” series 
that Dad said he felt like hugging you. 
I did, too. And now you are with the 
Universal, the same company Jack 
Kerrigan is with. He is my male 
favorite. 


“*T can’t resist telling you how I 
enjoy your work,’ a girl in Ohio wrote 
to me. ‘Every Sunday morning I 
scan the papers for your plays. 
: Our sorority had a contest a 
short time ago in which we voted 
for the most popular moving-picture 











actress, and I am glad to be able to 
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you will like them. If you do, please 
write to me and tell me so, and if you 
don’t, please write to me anyway. 

I would like to do something for 
you. Is there anything I can do? It 
does not matter what it is, I will do it. 
I wish I was acting for a cinema com- 
pany. I would like to jump out of 
windows, getting knocked down by 
motors and climb along telegraph 
wires. 

Well, I will tell you anything you 
like to know about Liverpool. It is an 
interesting place. Chief seaport of the 
world, largest docks, oldest ruins, etc. 
But there is one thing, and that is that 
I cannot see any films about you. 


P.S.—This is not supposed to be a 
love letter. 


“Or letters come from young men 
wanting my photograph, or autograph 
or lock of hair. Just witness this: 


I am looking at your pictures now 
as they stand before me. How won- 
derful your eyes are; how deep—and 
how alluring. And your lips, in the 
one in which you look like the Blessed 
Madeline. (God bless you!) How 















Miss Fuller with two of the feathered kingdom, and 
(below) with the littlest puppy of the litter — photo- 
graphs taken on her recent ‘Vacation in the Blue 



















seemed to say to everyone: ‘I told 
you so.’ ; 

“Another girl wrote, beginning with 
a really excellent pen and ink drawing 
of me: 






I just had to write and offer you my 
congratulations on your work in “A 
Tudor Princess.” I think your char- 
acterization was marvelous, and you 
manage your trains and cloaks so 
gracefully. I believe I can see an im- 
provement in your work since you 
played “Mary Stuart.” 

I should love to see you do Shake- 
speare’s entire works. I believe you 
could. These grand and mighty plays 
seem best suited to display your won- 
derful art. 






“And another—this from  Liver- 
pool : 


My chief hobby is oil painting, so I 








have sent you some samples and I hope 
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ye 





















those lips tempt me, call me. Shall I 
make a confession? I looked at those 
lips just now, and they were so irre- 
sistible, I just closed my eyes, bent 
over, and—yes, you have guessed it. 
I knew when I was doing it that it was 
foolish, yet— 


“On top of this came the confession 
of an unhappily married man. He 
asked my advice. Just read this letter 
from a clubman in Vancouver, B. C.: 


This note will probably arrive at your 
door. bumping elbows with and crying 
for recognition with hundreds of other 
similar messages, but it is with the hope 
that I will be favored with a reading 
that I send you greetings from far away 
Vancouver. 

Being a proverbial “movie fan” I have 
followed “Mary” through all her vicis- 
situdes and directly became a worshiper 
at her shrine. So I can do only as hun- 
dreds, thousands of others do and use 
Uncle Sam’s mail box—or rather, the 
“Kink’s” mail box—and humbly send 
to you my offering. It is a large bunch 
of American Beauties of admiration for 
your demure charm, and bears with it 
an invitation to lunch with me in ac- 
knowledgment of this letter. There, 
wasn’t that rather deep for a beginner 
to wade without mixing his meta- 
phors? 

However, to come back to earth and 
speak seriously, as I do feel, you have 
won a lasting place in my deepest re- 
gard, Miss Fuller, due to your demure 
grace and unalloyed sincerity and caste 
which you reflect in all your charac- 
terizations. For some reason or other, 
I have always associated you intimately 
with the dignified rhythm of Pad- 
erewski’s “Minuet,” and in your ‘more 
ardent parts, of Beethoven’s “Moonlight 
Sonata.” Sometimes, in the New Eng- 
land scenes, you seem to step from the 
pages of Whittier; in fact, many are the 
times I can see you reflected in the lines 
of New England authors. You are a 
New England girl, aren’t you? 

Do you know, ever since I have been 
a little tad, I have dreamed of you. 
Did you ever read Kipling’s “Brush- 
wood Boy?” If you have you will know 
what emotions swept over me when I 
first made your acquaintance on the 
screen. 

Please do not regard these lines as 
the mushy ravings of a _ mistaken 
love. . ‘, We will probably traverse 
this vale of tears without ever coming 
face to face, but I would like to test 
our likes and dislikes by correspondence. 
Also, if you are fortunate enough to 
be happily wedded, a line to that effect 
will be all that is necessary to show me 
the path to follow. 
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““T'HEN there are letters from 

young women who want advice 
aBout going into the films. And business 
men who want to correspond. I have 
a letter now from a high Government 
official, just a friendly, well-wishing 
letter, telling me of a novel he has 
sent me by express. And letters from 
mothers who take their little ones to see 
me every Saturday, and grandfathers 
writing through their granddaughters, 
calling me their ‘girl.’ 

“One admirer in Shanghai, China, 
wants my autograph. Quite a flock of 
requests come from Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa for portraits, 
and from many film friends in the Brit- 
ish Isles, on the Continent, and in 
Canada. Several letters have come 
from South America. And here is one 
ardent fellow off in Rangoon, Burma, 
with reams of glowing appreciation 
and really wonderful ideas—rather 
literally translated—which give his 
letter a poetic flavor. He must have 
the soul of a poet. He calls me his 
Goddess of Light and says my coming 
is like the trumpeting of the angels. 

“A Spanish youth in Cornell wants 
me to visit him and his mother on 
their plantation. And a little girl in a 
Jersey town assures me of a ride in 
her pony cart if I will visit her. One 
admirer in Brooklyn has written. me 
not less than twice a week, sometimes 
every day, for several months, trying 
to persuade me to visit her. The man- 
ager of a cinema in New South Wales 
sends me a picture of his sister, taken 
in her wedding gown, and tells me how 
popular my pictures are there. 

“From Sydney, an admirer wrote: 
‘You are truly appreciated by the Aus- 
tralian public. Although thousands of 
miles divide us, you are just as popu- 
lar here as in your own country. Even 
the children have their favorites and 
they all like pretty Mary Fuller.’ 

“This letter comes from New Zea- 
land: 


I am writing to you to express my 
appreciation for your glorious and good 
work. I have never been so interested 
in anyone as I have in you. And I really 
think you are one of the finest actresses 












“] soy ew you and love 
,” he con 
> bins Falloe, 
“but in the 
‘subject to 
queen’ 
manner.” 


have such nice ways. 
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in America.. You are so taking, and you 
Everyone here just 
loves to see you acting, and I only hope 
you will keep up your good work. 

I am so far away in New Zealand 
that I never get any news of you, 
and I would be delighted if you 
would correspond with me. 
would dearly love to have been 
an actress, but my dear father 
has been so ill, and there are 
a good big family of us, so 
I would have to work for a 
good long time yet before 
I could 
America. 


come over to 


“She ends her letter 
by giving a description 
of herself. 

“And a woman gives 
me her ideas on dress 
and jewels: 


For one so young, you 
interpret your roles with 
an amaziig amount of un- 
derstanding. Your work in 
“Comedy 


and Prageny 


#/ amounts to an art. 






love your arms and hands, 


' / and I note with pleasure that 









by Floyd, 
New York 





J “jewelry” I loathe. 
Lad 






you never destroy the outline 
yf of their perfection. Few actresses 
J have such ‘lines and few wear so 

little jewelry. Jewels are lovely, but 
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‘The favorite duck 
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I also note that you dress well. So 
few actresses do. They don’t seem to 
understand “lines,” and lines count for 
so much, in a picture. 


“Another letter is from a male ad- 
mirer in Montreal, saying that by ex- 
press he has sent a book, “The Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Highlands.’ 
‘These wonderful old songs do not 
appeal to everyone,’ explains the writer, 
‘but I hope I have not made a mistake 


in thinking that they will be a delight. 


to you—and not merely for a short 
time. One cannot help thinking that 
you would pass the test of reading 
James Stephens’ “The Crock of Gold.” ’ 
He continues: 

Last winter was my first in Canada, 
and what with frequent attacks of bron- 
chitis, now past, and the difficulty in 
making friends due to acute English 
shyness, it was hardly amusing. But 
there was “What Happened to Mary.” 
The plot was rather artificial but one 
forgot to criticise in admiring you make 
it real. And—quite apart from the ob- 
vious moral of the story—you always 
seemed to be giving a message of cheer- 
fulness which helped quite a bit. : 
It has taken three months to summon 
resolution to write this: it is quite sin- 
cere. 

“A dear lady in Massachusetts, last 
spring, sent me by parcel post a basket 
of strawberries, some home-made cakes 
and a bunch of pansies from her front 
yard. A young girl in Mississippi sends 
me every spring a carefully-wrapped 
bunch of fresh violets, the first of the 
season. Fans in South Africa sent 
me two lovely white ostrich plumes 
picked themselves from a bird on a 
neighboring farm, as well as some 
lucky beads. Calendars and pen-wipers 
from ’Frisco; blue prints, sketches, 
paintings and drawings of me repro- 
duced from my published portraits come 
from everywhere; valentines and bed- 
room slippers; underwear and boudoir 
caps; flowers and books and songs and 
stockings; a locket, a riding whip, a 
specially-made’ sunbonnet, a kimono, 
a hand-worked handkerchief, a cro- 
cheted belt, an initialed night-gown, 
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poems, a rope of scented beads, views of 
the town, home-made candy—all find 
their way to me in the mail accom- 
panied by letters of cordial good 
wishes. 

“Some of the officers on the Mace- 
donia (one of the British ships) wanted 
to send me a little lion cub as a present. 
I have already been the recipient of 
other live-stock gifts from the States— 
and a few offerings of their ‘heart and 
hand’ from Johnnies. 

“And some young girls who have 
pinned my picture on their bedroom 
walls assure me I help them to be better. 
Others write that my films drive away 
the ‘blues’ and bring back the right 
mental balance. The Tired Business 
Man sits up and the maid-of-all-work 
forgets the kitchen stove. Jimmy stops 
twisting in his seat and Millicent stops 
giggling to Harry—at the picture 
show. 

“Then comes such a letter as this, 
to make one know one is doing good: 


You are one of the few motion- 
picture actresses whose personality pene- 
trates through the films. I am as sure 
of your charm as Maude Adams in 
“What Every Woman Knows.” And 
truly, if a woman ‘has that, the rest is 
of no moment, and if she hasn’t it, all 
the glories of this world and all the other 
worlds will not compensate. Yes? 

You go through your scenes as nat- 
urally as a bird sings; there is none of 
that ridiculous consciousness; that bulg- 
ing egotism which one associates with 
the matinée idol of the legitimate, and 
which is death to those who want their 
Art dashed with sufficient realism to 
sustain its balance. 

Frankly, too, you were the one who 
made me a movie convert. Moving pic- 
tures had always seemed to me—ah— 
er—cheap, till I saw “Dolly.” . . 

Therefore, though I cannot flatter my- 
self that you will give this letter any 
more than a cursory glance, I neverthe- 
less could not resist the temptation of 
telling you that you are one of the few 
persons (if Society only allowed us the 
privilege of introducing ourselves to per- 
sons we care to meet) I should honestly 
like to know. 


“And they say the photo-player has 
no applause!” 









“The Stage as | 


By GEORGE M. 


In collaboration with 
Verne Hardin Porter 


Editor's. Note: This begins a series relating 
the story of George M. Cohan. His articles will 
continue for several months in THE GREEN Book MaGa- 
ZINE, They teem with the fire and enthusiasm and 
sure interest that this dynamic young American 
has put into all his work. 

In telling his life story, Mr. Cohan will 
discuss the theater 







from all 
angles— 
from the point of view of the actor, the song- 
writer, the lyric-writer, the playwright, the 
producer, the manager. It is the story of a man 
who thoroughly enjoyed making himself a success. 
E, himself too seriously, you can put it down 
in your note-book that the good Lord, 
Fate or something is going to give him full measure 
of it. I make it a motto never to brag on myself, 
so that when a good jolt does come along I can 
say, “Well, I guess I had it coming to me.’ 
Whenever you begin patting yourself on the 
back, somebody’s going to slip up while your 
guard’s down and give you a jab in your self- 
esteem. It isn’t natural. 
I take myself just seriously enough to know 
that with enough hard, well-placed work, I—or 


Bill Jones, or Jim Smith—can get rich. When 
I sit down to write about the stage and my.con- 








VERY time you find a fellow taking 
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Se og yd 
% are like styles in i ways 
changing. You've got to 
on the ground, your eyes open and your 
hunches working overtime.” 





nection with it, I turn back on twenty-four years 
in the theater, with fifteen of that put into 
double-shifts of play-writing and song-writing 
—a steady grind, continually pegging away at 
something. Now that I have said good-by to 
myself as an actor—such as I was—I will be out 


of the business altogether in two years or less, and become a common, garden 


variety American citizen. 


That is a big enough role for any man to fill, 


I haven’t any particular ambition—or rather, I have a lot of them. I want 
to be the audience for a while. 
me from doing. 





I want to do a lot of things my work has kept 


I want to read a lot, about what I want to read about; and write 
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a lot about whatI want 
to write about; and I 
want to play around like 
a kid on Saturday. 

I’m going up somewhere 
and be a hayseed, get me a 
hoe and a rake and plant 
seeds and worry whether 
they will grow. I am going 
to put on an agricultural act 
all by myself—with Mrs. 
Cohan and the kids sitting 
in the front row egging me 
on. I have been studying 
seed catalogues, sitting up 
at night laying out my 
plot; and let me tell you: 
the authors of those cata- 
logues ought to go into the 
pulpit. They can paint 
the Land of Promise in 
seventeen colors. 

I want to write 
about people different from those who 
romp on Broadway. This doesn’t mean 
that I am going to resign as Broad- 
way’s press-agent, because that little 
street has given me a little over three 
million dollars. But I can’t write about 
the other fellow while I am falling over 
tables and keeping up a running con- 
versation with my feet. Suppose I 
tackled a play of the rural kind, and 
after it was produced, heard some one 
say, “Oh, yes, I saw the author last 
night doing a headspin in Sherry’s!” 
Wouldn’t that jolt my self-respect? 

I want to read a lot. I left school 
when I was eight years old, and I’ve 
never read anything much except the 















Sam Harris and. 
George M: Cohan, Jr. 


livest parts of 
Dickens, and about 
ten thousand plays. 
I would like to 
read Shakespeare 
and Milton and 
other bright 
lights, and see 
what put their 
stuff over. I have 
been reading all of 
the light literature that is necessary 
to my business, and about five hundred 
plays a year. With my other work, I 
haven’t had to run around in circles 
looking for something to do. Reading 
a play isn’t like reading a novel: you’ve 
got to act a play out in your mind. 


Now notwithstanding that we have 

what we consider an almost per- 
fect system of play-reading in our office, 
we, as the firm of Cohan and Harris, 
have turned down about two-thirds of 
the recent successes put out by other 
managers. “The Third Degree,” later 
produced by H. B. Harris, went back 
after we had read it; and “Within the 
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Law” got a turn-down. We considered 
them all without sufficient story inter- 
est, and we go on turning down pieces 
that the other managers accept. 

On the other hand, we have the best 
batting average, so far as suecesses— 
playing plays—go, in the United States. 
We have had just one real failure, 
“Popularity,” by myself ; and “The Man 
Who Owns Broadway,” into which I 
rewrote “Popularity,” more than made 
back the money we lost. 

Play-reading is really a game of look- 
ing for ideas. .I call a good play a new 
idea with a happy ending. I am strong 
for the happy ending. All of us are 
just sympathetic enough to want every- 
thing to turn out well for ourselves and 
the next fellow. So why pound in the 
tragedies of life without a little of the 
silver lining? 

- We pass the manuscripts from one to 

another until everyone has had a shot 
at them. If the manuscript hasn’t a 
new idea in it, it isn’t worth fooling 
with. Then there ought to be good 
characterization, and every play must 
have speed. Whenever the audience 
starts to analyze, it’s all off. You must 
keep them busy using their eyes and 
ears. 

Then there is that element of luck. 
No one can tell, from a manuscript, 
whether a play is going to get over. 
Plays are like styles in clothing—always 
changing. You've got to keep your ear 
on the ground, your eyes open and your 
hunches working overtime. Of course, 
the public always wants anything good 
and a little different—but it wants it 
when it wants it, and not before or 
after. It is up to the producer to sneak 
up. on. the so-called psychological 
moment. But no one under the skies 
knows when that moment is. 

You can read the ’script, go over the 
piece in preliminary rehearsal, then in 
dress rehearsal, and even after that you 
don’t know if you have struck the pub- 
lic’s palate. If you have a play that 
has the big New Idea, the happy end- 
‘ ing, good characterization, a real story, 
and a heart throb—every play ought to 
have that—you don’t need to worry 
over the grocer’s bills. 

Technically, your playwright goes 
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after three things: tears, thrills or 
laughs. There are a million and one 
ways of getting these—profitably—all 
of which make the art of play-writing 
fascinating as well as highly remunera- 
tive. If an author can put over one 
success and not get the idea that he is a 
genius sent down from heaven, he has 
a fortune by the coat-tails. It is the 
first play that opens a steady conversa- 
tion ‘with the Treasury Department. 
Yet the trouble with Mr. Average Play- 
wright is that he begins to write for 
Art’s sake, tries to live up to an Ideal, 
and before very long he and Art are 
going hungry together. Art never did 
get along with a landlord. 

Sam Harris and I—Sam Harris is 
the greatest partner a man ever had— 
realize that we live and sleep plays. We 
put it up to ourselves that while we may 
think that a play is good, we don’t know 
that it is. I mean, by a play’s being 
good, that the public will like it. That 
is absolutely the only test. All the 
critics in Kingdom Come could say a 
thing was good, and if the public didn’t 
like it, I would call it a false alarm. 

So we don’t take any chances with 
ourselves. Usually we try out our plays 
in the spring, outside of New York. If 
the people outside don’t like the play, 
we forget about it. If they like part 
of it, we cut out the parts they don’t like 
and build up the good parts, or the parts 
they do like. If the people outside 
like it, New York is pretty sure to like 
it. But you can’t tell New York that it 
ought to like a play because Chicago 
did, or Syracuse did. We don’t take 
any chances in New York. .We want 
our plays, every one of them, to be 
sure-fire, so that our firm name will be 
the stamp of excellence. We would 
rather turn down ten good plays than 
put on one failure. 

I can always smell a success when 
the curtain goes up. In three or four 
minutes after the curtain rises, before 
I know the story or anything about the 
play, I can forecast whether it is going 
to go. It is that something that gets 
into the air. 

I look upon play-writing as day labor. 
To me it is toil, real, downright, nerve- 
racking toil. To accomplish the best 
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I would the next morn- 
ing, and I started 
out bright and 
early. On the 
way I met 
another 


results, it should be 
started with an ap- 
prenticeship in 
the theater 
that takes 
in the 





















Mrs. George 
M. Cohan and 
her sister, Mrs. 
Sam Harris, wife of 
George M. Cohan’s partner 


box-office as well as the stage. All 
of the technique of the theater should 
be absorbed from curtain-line to 

gridiron until it is as familiar as 

A, B, C.-If a few more playwrights 

would realize this, there wouldn’t 

be so much coffee and doughnuts 

sold. Play-writing is not an art. 

It is hard work, done by an experi- 

enced mechanic. 

I write plays for what there is, in 
it. Popularity is all right, but profit 
sticks around longer. I picked profit 
for my pal when I was a kid, and it 
has been a pretty good sort of a big 
brother ever since. 

When I was a kid in North Brook- 
field, Mass., my mother asked me why  Phstegraph 


I didn’t go out and pick berries. I said oa. 


George 
M. Cohan. 
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youngster with a pailful of ber- 
ries, so I dickered him out of 
them and took them back to 
Mamma. 

“How quickly you got 
them,” Mother said, sort of 
suspiciously. : 

_ “Oh, the cemetery was just 
full of ’em,” I explained. Which 
was true, but Mother didn’t find 44 
out until months later that 9 © 
my little pal, Profit, had .@ % 
picked the berries. Coy 

I remember that 
down in East Orange, 

New Jersey, when I 

was about seven 

years old, my father 

bought me a 

“Rocky Moun- 

tain” billy - goat 

and a cart. Short- 

ly afterward, he 

sent for Josie and 

me to join him and \ 
Mother. in Provi- 

dence. I sold the 

goat and cart for all 

I could get,—five dol- 
lars,—although I knew B 
Daddy had 
paid ten 


AA 


( 
f 


Photograph 
by Hall, ~— ‘ a 
New York. — — 
Victor Moore, who created Kid Burns in 
the original production of “Fort)-Five Minutes 
from Broadway.” 


putting one over on me that I still 
regard him with esteem. 

I was about the best song- 

book selling kid in the show 

- business. I got to making 


G M. Cohan too much 


in ‘the revival of ™oney and 
“Forty-five Minutes they took 
from Broad- 


» 
‘ 
\ 


the conces- 
sion away 
from me. 
The next sell- 
er they got 
must have 
been a lame 
duck, be- 
cause the 
: book people 
came around to me 
and offered me the 
rights back again. Not 
for me! In the mean- 
time, being without 
songs to sell, I had 
begun to write 
them. So you see 
Profit and I have 
been pretty close 
companions ever 
since we became 
acquainted. 

As it is now, 
I am just 
enough of a 
business man 
to realize 
that I’m not 

one. 
I never 
write a play 
—I build 
it. I get an 
idea and 
then I coddle 
it along until 
I have a full 
evening’s en- 


i S tertain- 
at ment. 
Some- 
times 
***Fort)-Five Minutes From Broad- 


way’” was the firm’s biggest money-maker. Some- 

how it had the appeal. It was produced nine ears 

ago, and I still get from twelve hundred to fifteen 
hundred dollars ¢ week from it in royalties.” 


dollars for them. My purchaser 
sold them the next day for ten dol- 
lars, and I was so pleased with him for 
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we start rehearsals when only the first act has been 
written. I have started rehearsals with some of my 
musical comedies when I had only the first scene 

written. 
I work out what you might call a scenario, or perhaps 
a plot, and when we begin rehearsing what I have written 
out in full—usually the first act—I let the actors help 
me out. If the personality of some one of them sticks 
in my mind, and I like him or her, I write the play 
around that person. For instance, I saw Tom Lewis, 
liked his work, engaged him, and wrote the part of 
the unknown for him in “Johnny Jones.” So it 
was with Willis Sweatnam and Victor Moore. I 
saw Fay Templeton at Weber & Fields’ ; her work 
made a hit with me, so I wrote “Forty-Five Min- 
utes From Broadway” with her in mind for 

Mary. 

I usually have either some actor, of type, 
or some 
type for 
>» which 


§.. 
ee 
oi 


ork 


“I saw Fay Pep Toole at Weber and Fielas’; her work 
made a hit with me, so I wrote “Forty-five Minutes From 
Broadway” with her in mind for Mary.” 


I know we can get an actor or actress, 
in view when I write. Of course, 
these types do not always stick in the 
play. Sometimes they wouldn’t be 
known by their twin brother. 

I used to want to be an actor, but I 
didn’t. have much hope or confidence in 
myself until I wrote parts for myself. 
Even then I was always mighty careful 
not to give myself. too much to do. I 

started out in the first place with the idea 
Photograph by White, New York of getting hold of a lot of money. I knew 





A photographic study of George M. Cohan, by Moffett Studio, Chicago. 
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I couldn’t do it acting: I knew myself 
too well. That is why I decided to give 
all my time to writing plays. 

It takes me from two weeks to a 
month, usually, to write a play. I do 
most of my writing at night, in my 
pajamas and dressing-gown, smoking 
cigarettes and drinking black coffee to 
keep my mind active. Sometimes I 
work from midnight until ten or twelve 
o’clock the next morning. Then I don’t 
work again until I feel in the mood— 
or rather, until I feel like working. I 
speak the lines to myself and act them 
as I write. When I am rehearsing, the 
words of each character form them- 
selves inaudibly on my lips, uncon- 
sciously. Speaking over the lines as 
they are written gives them freshness 
and naturalness, unlike really written 
lines. One reason, perhaps, that the 
lines in my plays sound natural, true to 
life, is because I am not literary, and 
I write as I have heard people talk— 
not as they write. 

I never take notes, or try to spot 
jokes that I hear. What I write comes 
right out of my head, whether I put it 
there myself or some one else gave me 
the idea. 

And as for the eccentric chorus 
dances that I put on—my own with 
them—lI never had any particular, well- 
formed ideas. I took the old steps and 
rehashed them in a new way. That 
“Something New all the Time” has. al- 
ways been my motto. “Speed,” too, 
is my byword. Cleanliness in plays or 
in living never hurt anybody. Dirty 
plays wont last—you can step on a 
man’s corn once and he may like your 
impudence; but if you keep it up he’s 
going to get sore and smash you. It 
is good business to keep a play clean. 
It has become a sort of religion with 
me, and I believe you wont find any of 
Cohan and Harris’ plays that can be 
called unclean. My daddy and my 
mother brought me up to be clean. 

People ask me at what time I began 
to take myself seriously as a play- 
wright. I never did take myself se- 
riously as anything, and probably ‘T 
never will. I swear I am not a genius, 
but always had a lot of confidence in 
myself, and I thought I knew what the 
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public wanted. I began to study. au- 
diences about the time I learned to talk. 
For «instance, I conceived the idea that 
melodrama with interpolated songs 
ought to go well. Thereupon I wrote 
“Forty-Five Minutes From _ Broad- 
way.” I took a lot of theatrical man- 
agers down to see the dress rehearsal. 

“Only eight chorus girls and four 
songs?” demanded George W. Lederer. 
“Tt can’t be done, George. You might 
as well take it off right now. Why, 
the country will give you the laugh.” 

I didn’t lose confidence, and “Forty- 
Five Minutes From Broadway” was 
the firm’s biggest money-maker. Some- 
how it had the appeal. It was produced 
nine years ago in October, and I still 
get from twelve hundred dollars to fif- 
teen hundred dollars in royalties every 
week from it, principally from stock 
organizations. It is a musical piece 
with a fairly good story, and about the 
only one of its kind that stock com- 
panies can do. Its four songs can be 
sung or talked; and the plot works 
around two servants, with the milk-and- 
— stuff that the public seems to 
ike. 

“Broadway Jones” gave me the best 
part I ever had—in fact, the only real 
part I ever trusted myself ‘with. I 
passed two months writing it, but 
I wrote “Seven Keys to Baldpate” in 
seven or eight days. It is the best thing, 
with the. possible exception of “The 
Miracle Man,” that I have ever done. 
It simply gets hold of itself and tells its 
own story. “On Trial,” as it was re- 
modeled at my suggestion, required 
virtually no changes. I believe not 
more than a half dozen speeches‘ were 
— We changed exits right and 
eit. 

I had a lot of real fun writing “Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingford.” . The Chester 
stories had been hawked around Broad- 
way for months, and none of the 
regular workmen seemed to be able to 
dramatize them—probably because they 
tried to stick too closely to the plots. 
Eugene Presbrey and Winchell Smith 
were among those who confessed that 
they saw no chance for dramatization. 
So Sam Harris and I bought the dra- 
matic rights, and Sam, after looking 
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Daw. I created twenty characters and I made all of 
them speed up—speed all the time. 

There isn’t such a thing as a rule that holds good 

all the time. It used to be that whenever people 

heard I was writing a new play, they would say 

“Cohan is going crazy.” That always. en- 

couraged me. When people say that 

Jerry J. about you, you can depend that you 

— ™ are doing something big. Well, every 








Photograph 


around for a dramatist—so he said—put it up ve 

to me. Well, there wasn’t anything else to do: Pl | 
I read the book and then threw it away. I took —_— 

two incidents—the Covered Carpet-tack’ aw y 
Corporation, and the Battlesburg-Hoyts- — yo 

ville Trolley Line; and only two char- .Chotopraph oe” 
acters, J. Rufus Wallingford and Blackie taken in 1884 
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¢ manager in Christendom has yelled against long speeches 
on the stage; so I decided that Wallingford would be a 
4 good one to break a pet rule. His part is two-thirds.of the 
*\ whole manuscript. He is on the stage eighteen minutes in 
the first act, twenty-two minutes in the second act, a half 
hour in the third act, and more than ‘half of the last act. 
His Covered Carpet-tack speech is two hundred words 
longer than the endless speech in “The Silver King.” 

I had to have a good opening scene, and I had to have 
it quick. So I introduced Andy Dempsey, 
proprietor of the Battlesburg Hotel, dic- 

tating a letter in praise of his hostelry. He 
dictated: 


SS 


In “The Little 


Millionaire.” 


Photograph by White, 
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George M. Cohan, 

Helen Frances 

Cohan, Mrs. 

George M. Cohan 
and Mary Agnes Cohan. 
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Colonel Roosevelt, Frank Gotch and 
Carrie Nation have all stopped here, and 
they seemed pleased when they went 
away. 


I give our actors and actresses credit 
for having just as much brains as I 
have. I want them“to know all about 
the play they are going into, from top 
to bottom, the why’s of everything, and 
all that. And in the second place—I 
simply must like the actors personally. 
I don’t know why that is, but I want 
regular people in our companies, es- 
pecially in my shows—regular, red- 
blooded, punchy people, men who wear 
their handkerchiefs and their watches 
in their pockets where they ought to be, 
and women who reserve paints and oils 
for the theater. . : 

I hire no actors or actresses. Some- 
times I indicate my preferences ;. but 
Sam Harris does all of the firm’s bust- 
ness. ? 

On the opening night of one of my 
pieces I am scared to death. I go down 
and put up the best front I know how, 
but I am turning somersaults inside. 
I suppose that between his worries and 
my nagging, Sam Harris doesn’t think 
life is worth living on an opening night. 
I wont talk of my plans, even to my 
father and my mother and my wife. In 
case of failure no one can say that I 
made any brags. If the play goes over 
—fine! If it doesn’t, it is a failure and 
no one has expected too much—at least, 
not from me. Daddy tells me I always 
underrate. Even if I do, that is better 
than overrating. 

I got every inspiration of my life 
from American sources. I never saw 
anything in Europe I wanted to bring 
home.. American life is good enough 
for me to write about, because it is the 
real, honest-to-goodness life. Ameri- 
can characters are the best in the world; 
American people are the best in the 
world, I think; I believe in the Stars 
and Stripes as I have written and sung 
of them, and I never aspire to write 
about anything but America. 

There has been no secret about my 
success: it has been the result of con- 
stant hard work—nothing else. I al- 
ways was drudging away at something. 

‘When I write a song, I get the title 


first—always first. Then, I go ahead 
with the chorus and verses. I sit down 
at the piano and play, with one finger, 
on the black keys—like most song writ- 
ers, you know. Usually, within an 
hour or so I come out with a song. The 
title is the idea; the melody sells the 
song; yet each must suggest the other. 
I never got anywhere with my violin, 
and I only play on it when there is no 
one around. 

If a play or a song that I have written 
doesn’t suit me, I tear the whole busi- 
ness up, and start all over again. I 
don’t want to be bothered with a false . 
idea. 

I can’t write straight fiction to save 
my life. When I was a kid I was al- 
ways trying to sell some story or 
other to a magazine, but I believe I al- 
ways failed. McClure’s Magazine 
offered me thirty thousand dollars for 
six short stories. I couldn’t even start 
them, and the Lord knows I tried hard 
enough. Short-story writing is a busi- 
ness in itself, and I am in the show 
business. 


Not so many years ago people used 
to think I was the star egotist of 
the Western Hemisphere. As a matter 
of fact—and I believe everyone who 
knows me will back me up—I think an 
egotist is about the lowest form of cat- 
tle. I suppose the public and I mis- 
understood each other for a long time. 
I am not a good mixer. As a kid I 
was always too busy with myself to 


- learn how. I never milled around with 


the gang. I would go along dreaming 
and writing songs. What others 
thought was of no importance to me. 
I felt what they thought, but it didn’t 
bother me. Perhaps it was my songs 
and my parts—whatever it was, I know 
I got the reputation of being too up- 
stage to live. 

The people who came in on blue 
checks were the ones who did the criti- 
cising. I was never very strong fot 
newspaper stories ; I always dodged in- 
terviews and stuff about myself be- 
cause I believed I was always being 
made fun of. 

People always got the idea I was a 
sort of a clown, off stage and on. I just 
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wanted to be a regular fellow off stage, 
and they didn’t seem to look at it that 
way. 

I am too much like my mother to: be 
a good mixer. She likes her home life 
and her few friends. Dad and Josie 
are just the other way. But as for ob- 
serving characters and yet not mixing, 
that is easy. You dont have to be a 
man’s bosom friend to find out what he 
is all about. All you have to do is to 
keep your eyes open and watch. It 
seems to me that the people who are 
on the outside looking in, are the ones 
who get the best pictures of life. 


Y CLOWNING on the stage 

panned out pretty well as a busi- 
ness proposition. Everybody got the 
idea that I was a clown, and it didn’t 
seem up to me to go out and put them 
wise that I was a day laborer. My ec- 
centric dancing made them think I was 
a nut, pure and simple. And after all, 
it was good business. I would rather be 
talked about—as a performer—as a 
clown or a lunatic, than not to be talked 
about at all. 

People would see me advertised. 
“Oh, yes,” they would say, “that’s that 
crazy kid.” 

That is better than having them say, 
“Well, who in the world is he?” 

You must impress yourself on the 
people in some way. You have to tell 
them who you are and what you are 
and what you are trying to do, else they 
wont show much interest in you. I al- 
ways tried to do something to make my 
audiences remember me, to keep them 
laughing while they were with me, and 
send them away smiling. 

Some people used to say I was the 
best dancer in the country. I was prob- 
ably the worst. I didn’t know more 
than two or three steps, but I always 
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tried to tell pantomime stories in my 
dances. I tried to make them mean 


a little more than mere dancing. And 
they caused people to talk. That was 
the principal thing. 


DVERTISING is the stuff that 

makes the world go round. No- 
body ever did anything without it. Ca- 
sar was an advertiser on a big scale, 
and all of the early Greeks weren't 
ashamed of themselves. Theodore 
Roosevelt has made himself by adver- 
tising, and he is a regular fellow. 
Anyone who ever did anything, adver- 
tised, or was advertised. 

When Sam Harris and I went into 
business, we went to work first on our 
advertising appropriation ; then we wor- 
ried about financing our shows. We 
turned theater advertising upside down. 
We started off with “Little Johnny 
Jones” and woke them up. We went 
back to the old-school advertising that 
had been discarded by the first-class 
show managers as being too blatant. 
We plastered the town with lithographs, 
billboards and ran in half-page adver- 
tisements in the newspapers. People 
began wondering what it was all about. 
When you get them that far, you have 
got them going. Then they went down 
to see. 

Word-of-mouth advertising is best, 
but it is rather slow in getting across a 
big United States. For instance, we 
opened to five hundred dollars in “On 
Trial ;” the piece was an instant success, 
and the next night we were sold out. 
The word had gone forth; but it would 
have been fatal to stop advertising. We 
had to keep the question going, “How is 
this new play, ‘On Trial?” With in 
terest booming, the word-of-mouth ad- 
vertising was the final pull.- A success 
is your best advertisement. 
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R. COHAN will continue his remarkable story in next. month’s GREEN 
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INA FRAILE came out of 
| sa the massive entrance of an 

| apartment house on East 
Forty-first Street with a set look pn her 
face and one hand at her throat. At 
the corner of Madison Avenue, she 
glanced back at the apartment house, 
at a doctor’s sign in one of its win- 
dows; and the hand clutched her throat 
more tightly and the set look quickened 
to something like panic. 

She walked up Madison Avenue 
with a tense step. She was well 
dressed, in a wine colored suit edged 
with white fur; white spats emphasized 
her shapely boots; a white fur toque 
was pulled jauntily, a good deal to one 





“You're no infant. 


side, over her silvery blonde hair. If 
her face was a bit drawn, its strained, 
look was atoned for by a pair of bril- 
liant brown eyes and a certain dash and 
sparkle. At Forty-seventh Street, she 
walked west. The wind blew keenly 
along the wide street. Women in furs, 
with brilliant color and brightened eyes, 
came out of the hotels, stepped into 
luxurious machines, or walked, some 
cuddling dogs under their arms, over 
to Fifth Avenue to join the afternoon 
promenade. Tina Fraile let herself 
into an impersonal brown-stone house 
between Times Square and Sixth 
Avenue. 

She stopped beside the telephone in 
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You're twenty-one — old enough to 
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have sense. Take the rest of your cash and beat it home.” 


the hall, started to take up the receiver, 
then shrugged, and went on up the first 
flight of stairs. At the top, she looked 
back at the telephone—as if passion- 
ately questioning; then, as if bitterly 
answering the question, she opened the 
door of a big, second-floor front. It 
was a pretty room, bright, comfortably 
furnished. There were theatrical 
photographs all over the walls, photo- 
graphs propped against the chaf- 
ing dish on the table, photographs on 
the dresser. A filmy negligee lay over 
the back of one of the easy chairs; a 
pair of satin bedroom slippers made 
vivid splotches of color on the soft- 
toned rug; a be-ribboned box of candy 


A short 
story of a 
girl from 


Arizona 
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stood on one of the window sills and 
a bowl of roses on another. Tina 
crossed to the window with the roses, 
pulled off her white fur toque and her 
long white gloves, and stood there look- 
ing out at the street, toward Broadway. 
Tina had come to New York five 
years before, to go on-the stage. She 
had been ardent, eager, in her quest for 
life and fame. She had found life— 
oh, plenty of it! Life had -side-tracked 
her. Just to live for the moment, to 
be good-looking, and well-clothed, and 
happy— Why slave? Archer Steele 
had asked her this question; and then 
she had asked herself. Why slave? 
Ambition was made of stern, unlovely 
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stuff. There had been gowns of aching 
loveliness yearning for her limbs, there 
had been lights eager to caress such 
hair as hers; there had been music afire 
to stir such senses as hers—here, there, 
everywhere life had called. So fame 
had gone to the wall. And she had 
lived. Five years: fits and starts of 
work; financial ups and downs; devil- 
may-care nights and devil-may-croak 
mornings. And now she had come to 
a place where her back was against the 
wall. And Archer Steele’s. photograph 
on the dresser looked at her with a 
light sort of cynicism. 

She walked over to the dresser and 
took the photograph between her hands. 
His was the sort of face a woman likes 
to study—enigmatical eyes, fastidious 
nostrils, reserved yet tender lips. A 
woman might. look at him for a long 
while and get lost—and then find her- 
self again, with bitter knowledge in her 
heart. And he, in the meantime, might 
have lost and found himself a hundred 
times—a man with many women in his 
life. Suddenly she laid her lips against 
the photograph, and slow, strong color 
surged up over her face. And as sud- 
denly as she had put her lips on his, 
she set the photograph back on the 
dresser and with her hand at her throat 
looked at her own face in the round 
mirror. 


OMEBODY knocked loudly on the 
door, and Bonbon Gringer came 

sprinting into the room. “Hello, Tin!” 
she greeted. “Anything on for to- 
night?’ She pulled off her furs and 
flopped into a chair. She was a vivid 
brunette beginning to get fleshy. 

Tina shut the door. “The woozies 
have claimed me, Bon,” she said, in a 
voiceless sort of voice. 

“Huh?” Bonbon stared. 

Tina nodded, wiggled her white, all- 
but-too-slender arms into «the filmy 
negligee. “It’s good-by, Tina!”—in a 
strained falsetto. 

“Rats!” said Bonbon. 
The worst is yet to come.” 

“It’s arrived,” announced Tina. The 
hand at her throat shook; she looked 
at Bonbon with doomed eyes. “We’re 
all ducking bullets,” she said. “Every 


> 


“Cheer up. 


now and then somebody gets hit. I’m 
shot, Bon.” She leaned forward tense- 
ly. “Remember that morning up at 
Ninnybacker’s apartment when I piped 
Ivy Berlin’s latest song from ‘Mam’- 
selle Frivolité’ and hit a high note like 
a mouthful of mush? Remember when 
I was singing in ‘Tango Tidbits’ and 
my musical organs suddenly squeaked 
and I had to lay off for a moon? Re- 
member that evening at Steele’s party 
when I was in the middle of toasting 
him and something croaked in my 
throat and I couldn’t speak above a 
whisper? Well, my own little bullet 
has spotted me,’—with a fatalistic 
grin. “I’m going home to die. Dim 
stage. Sob music. Curtain!” 

Bonbon Gringer calmly took a 
sugared violet from the be-ribboned 
box of candy and scrunched it between 
her white teeth. “Mother, I’ve come 
home to die. You lie, my daughter, 
you’ve come home to sponge!” she 
gibed. “Rats, Tin! What’s shattered 
your nerves? You and Archer Steele 
come to the parting of the ways?” 

“T went to see a throat specialist this 
morning,” said Tina, in her played-out 
voice. “It’s—it’s consumption of the 
throat.” 

“Good Lord!” Bonbon turned in her 
chair. “Not honest?” 

Tina nodded. 

’ “Gee, that’s hard!” murmured Bon- 
bon. “What are you going to do?” 

“Get out,” said Tina. 

“Gee, that’s—the limit!” ejaculated 
Bonbon, coming to her feet, black eyes 
filling. “Does Steele know?” 

Tina gripped the back of a chair with 
fierce hands. “Archer!” she sobbed. 
“What’s the good of telling him?” 
She caught after her sob, straightening. 
“But I’m not through yet! I’m not 
through with life. I’m going to crawl 
out. But I’m coming back—if I can— 
a different woman. I’m coming back 
to work. I’m coming back to rise, to be 
brilliant — brilliant!’ Her cheeks 
burned, her eyes shone feverishly; for 
the moment she was beautiful. 

“Never-say die,” said Bonbon. “It’s 
tra-la till you fall in love.” She fas- 
tened her furs. “Lord bless you, hon’,” 
she added. “Maybe your doctor’s a 





“Tina, in the flesh,” nodded Tina. 
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scarehead. Most of them are. In my 
opinion, it’s all nerves.” She moved 
toward the door. “By-by. Good luck. 
’Phone me when you come back to 
town.” A swish of silken knickers, a 
flash of ankles just verging on the 
bulky ; and Bonbon Gringer was out of 
the room. 

Tina sat down and addressed an 
envelope to “Mr.+ Timothy Coffin, 
Scagsville, Arizona.” 


II 


"THE railroad station at Scagsville 
consisted of a ticket window, a 
waiting room and a freight office. 

Tina Fraile stood among her trunks 
at one end of the platform, with her 
suit-cases at her feet. Behind the ticket 
window a be-whiskered individual de- 
voured a banana. A small boy and a 
dog were racing up the road that led 
to the town. Suddenly down the road, 
scattering the boy and the dog, came a 
galloping black horse and a swaying 
buggy. There was a girl in the buggy. 
Her curly black hair stood out in the 
wind; she wore a red jersey; and she 
drove like a wildcat. 

“Phoenix train in?” she shrilled at 
the boy in the road. 

He pointed to the smoke up-track. 
The girl in the red*jersey caught sight 
of Tina Fraile and brought the black 
horse to a standstill. 

“Hello, Jac,” said Tina, from her end 
of the platform. “Remember me? I’m 
Tina Fraile. You’re Jacqueline Janney 
—grown some. How’s Scagsville get- 
ting on?” 

Jacqueline jumped out of the buggy 
and came running down the platform. 
“Miss Tina!” she exclaimed delightedly. 

“Tina, in the flesh;’ nodded Tina. 
“Seen Mr. Timothy Coffin lately? Does 
he wear a smile? I bet he looks like the 
last hymn in a hymn book!” 

“TI haven’t seen him,” answered Jac- 
queline, devouring the New York clad 
Tina with her dancing eyes. “Was he 
to meet you, Miss Tina?” 

“Ever catch Uncle Tim meeting 
somebody coming to sponge on him? 
Not much! I hoof it to my once-was 


home!” 
suit-cases. 

“Tl carry them for you.” Jacque- 
line’s young arms made featherweights 
of the baggage. “I’m down to meet 
Papa’s train from Phoenix,” she ex- 
plained. “I guess he wont come till 
the next one. I'll drive you up to Mr. 
Coffin’s place, Miss Tina.” 

“You’re a duck,” said Tina, heading 
for the buggy. 

Jacqueline swung the suit-cases into 
the back of the vehicle. “I didn’t know 
you at first,” she said, unwinding the 
reins from the whip-socket. “I was 
just a kid when you went away. My, 
it must be fine to be an actress!” 

“Peachy,” said Tina. “You're not 
stage-struck, are you?” 

Jacqueline gave the rein to the black 
horse. 

“Cut it out,” advised Tina. “Look 
at me. Hear my voice?” She touched 
her throat. “All gone.” - She looked 
out as they swung through the main 
street of Scagsville. 

Jacqueline waved at a young man 
standing in front of the bank. “That’s 
Van Clagett,” she explained. “Grown 
some, too!” And, with a spirited grip 
on the tugging reins, ““My, it must be 
great in New York. Papa took me to 
Phoenix once. Whoop! He had a time 
getting me home.” 

“You’ve grown up wild,” 
“T’m going to take you in hand. 
Scagsville for you.” 

Jacqueline laughed. Her teeth flashed 
temptingly behind the red of her lips. 
Her face was a ripe oval, her skin 
warmly tinted, her throat delicious. 
“My, I’m glad you’ve come,” she said. 
“Tm going to see you every day. 
There’s Mr. Coffin, now,”—as_ she 
turned the black horse into a gateway. 
“He’s sawing wood.” 

Tina Fraile grimaced. “Shades of 
Forty-seventh Street!” she murmured, 
as the black horse stopped in front 
of the plain farm house. “Doth mine 
uncle rush to greet me? He doth not! 
The prodigal niece returns. She has 
been with the swine and has eaten 
husks. And the fatted calf gambols 
daily on the sward. Such is life in 
war-time !” 


Tina tugged at her heavy 


said Tina. 
It’s 
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III 
S'x months in 


Scagsville, Ariz- 
ona, can do wonders 
for shattered tissues 
and jangled nerves. 
Tina Fraile recovered 
her voice and her 
looks. She was afire 
to get back to New 
York. But she had 
no money. She wrote 
to Bonbon Gringer 
and then to Archer 
Steele. Neither of 
them answered. She 
approached her uncle, 
Timothy Coffin, on 
the subject. 

“Naw,” growled 
Timothy Coffin. “I 
raised you up. I 
loaned you fifty dol- 
lars onct to go to New 
York and git on the 
stage. You never paid 
me back. Naw!” 

“Have your way,” 
said Tina. She 
shrugged her shapely 
shoulders, and went 
out of the farm 
house. She walked 
away from the town, 
toward a wild, pic- 











turesquely vivid spot 
called “Look-out 
Creek,” where from 
a natural plateau the country could be 
seen for miles around, divided by the 
rushing waters of the creek. An in- 
spirational place for thought! On the 
plateau, she found’ Van Clagett, who 
was in love with the dare-devil Jacque- 
line Janney, and who, through Jacque- 
line, Tina Fraile had come to know 
very well. 

“Hello,” said Tina. 
doing up here?” 

“Just thinking,” 
gett. “TI like it here, don’t you?” 

“Bully,” answered Tina, stretching 
her arms toward the distances. “But 
New York calls me.” 

He looked gloomily down at the 


“What are you 


answered Van Cla- 


“T loaned you fifty dollars onct to go to New York and git on the stage. You 


never paid me 


creek. He was a handsome Wi with 
a fine, clean face. “It’s calling Jac, 
too,” he said. 

“Jac’s a gink,” said Tina. “She'd 
better take you, and thank her lucky 


. stars.” 


“T wish she’d see it that way.” He 
threw a stone down at the gleaming 
waters. “Jac’s got this stage bug on 
the brain.” 

“Don’t worry,” advised Tina. “Her 
pockets are empty and her papa is poor. 
She’ll never get to New York.” 

Van Clagett slammed another stone. 
“There’s the rub. Jac’s coming into 
some money when she’s twenty-one. 
And she'll be twenty-one next week.” 
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Tina kept her eyes on the stone that 
had fallen short of the creek. “Jacque- 
line Janney an heiress ?” 

He laughed. “Not exactly. When Jac 
was a kid, her grandmother deposited 
a thousand dollars in my father’s 
bank, to be paid to Jac on her twenty- 
first birthday. A fool thing todo! A 
girl like Jacqueline with a thousand 
dollars cash, and no mother!” A third 
stone followed the second. “See here, 
Miss Tina.” He turned impetuously. 
“You're a good deal older than Jac. 
You’ve been out in the world. Wont 
you talk her out of this stage idea? I 
mean, before her birthday. Wont you 
pound it into her head what she’d be up 
against if she took that thousand dol- 
lars and made with it for New York?” 

Tina’s face set; one hand went to her 
throat. -..' 

“Her father’s in Phoenix most of the 
time, wrapped up in his deals,’ Van 
Clagett went on. “Jac’s just like that 
black horse she drives, ready to run 
away. She doesn’t know beans about 
the world. A woman can talk to her.” 
He stood up, held out his hand to Tina. 

“A woman can always talk,” said 
Tina, letting the hand drop. 

He left her then, walking with an 
encouraged step. Tina watched him. 
Afterwards, she sat on the plateau and 
looked down at the creek. Broadway, 
and its burning possibilities to one 
re-modeled, was a thousand miles 
distant ! 


IV 


“W OULD you register under your 
own name, Tina?” questioned 

Jacqueline Janney, excitedly poising the 
pen over the hotel desk. 

“Why not?” answered Tina, taking. 
the trunk checks from her bag. 

Jacqueline laughed gaily. “I’m going 
to have a stage name,” she announced. 
“T thought I might as well begin using 
it. I’m going to call myself ‘Clarice 
La Verne.’” She scrawled her own 
name in the hotel register, with an 
intrepid “Scagsville, Arizona,” after it. 
“Oh, what will that stung Van Clagett 
say!” 

“What do most men say when women 


go back on them, or women when men 
go back on them?” shrugged Tina, fol- 
lowing the bell boy to one of the 
elevators. 

“T don’t know,” giggled Jacqueline. 
““Dam,’ I guess! Oh, Tina! Am I 
really in New York? Am I really ina 
Broadway hotel? Am I really going 
on the stage? Oh, isn’t this place— 
gorgeous! Isn’t this a divine way to 
spend my thousand !”’ 

“Seventh floor,” said the bell boy to 
the elevator man, and led Tina and ° 
Jacqueline along a softly carpeted cor- 
ridor to the door of a suite. 

“Paradise!” sighed Jacqueline, drop- 
ping into one of the luxurious chairs 
and then springing up to run to the 
window. “Oh, look, Tina! The lights! 
The lights of Broadway!” 

The bell boy brought in a silver 
vacuum bottle of water and departed 
with his tip. Tina took off her hat in 
the middle of the room. She looked 
at herself in the mirror. The electric 
light fell full upon her face—color in 
her cheeks, curves to her lips, health in 
her eyes, sun tints in her hair. She 
became enraptured with her own reflec- 
tion and with the power thrilling 
through her. She looked at the 
telephone. 

“And the people! Oh, I never saw 
so many people!” Jacqueline’s fresh 
voice rang back from the window. “I 
want to be one of them! How they 
must know life! That’s what I want, 
Tina. Life!” 

Tina ,turned from the telephone. 
Jacqueline’s untouched beauty radiated 
between them. “Jac,” said Tina, “dis- 
tance lends to the view. You'll be glad 
enough to fly back to your Van Clagett 
when your little sight-seeing trip is 
over.” 

“T’ve come to New York to stay,” 
declared Jacqueline. 

“Tush!” said Tina. “The stage is 
overrun with mice. You wont like that 
cheese once you’ve had a nibble. And 
you certainly don’t want to get caught 
in a trap. Listen, Jac. You’re here 
because—well, because you’re here— 
maybe, because I wanted to get here! 
Now I’m going to do the right thing by 
you. I’m going to take you to the. 
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Hippodrome, Grant’s Tomb, and the 
new plays. I’m going to ride you on 
the top of the bus, and show you Fifth 
Avenue, and let you buy some nifty 
clothes with your money. And then 
I’m going to pack you back to Arizona, 
where the dogs smile!” 

Jacqueline was on her feet, flushed, 
furious. “Are you?” she cried, stamp- 
ing her pretty foot. “What you say is 
one thing, and what I do is another! 
Are you, Miss Tina Fraile? I’m here 
to go on the stage. I’m going! Van 
Clagett can crawl all the way from 
Scagsville on his knees; Papa can rant; 
you can sneer. But I’m going on the 
stage!’ She was at the window again, 
the white lights falling on her face, her 
black curly hair shimmering in the 
brilliancy. , 

Over their coffee and rolls in the 
morning, served in their suite on a 
silver tray, Jacqueline announced her 
intention of tagging at Tina’s heels 
when Tina sought the managers’ offices 
that morning. 

“Come where you're not invited,” 
said Tina bluntly. “You’d better write 
to Van Clagett.” 

“T’ll send him a postcard of Times 
Square,” responded Jacqueline impish- 
ly. .““You’re not the only girl with a 
pretty face and a good singing voice. 
You want everything in the world for 
yourself, Tina.” 

“Who doesn’t?” questioned Tina, 
getting out of her negligee. 

At Fortieth Street and Broadway, 
Tina Fraile met one of the old crowd— 
Bonbon Gringer. Bonbon had gained 
some pounds and lost some looks. She 
invited Tina and Jacqueline to lunch. 

“No, thanks,” said Tina. “Haven't 
time, Bon. I’m back for work.” 

“Tell that to the taxicabs!” gibed 
Bonbon. “I’ll call you up,” she sent 
after Tina. “Your little friend’s hair 
_goes great with mine. Where are you 
stopping ?” 

It was Jacqueline who answered 
Bonbon Gringer. The next day Bon- 
bon called. Tina was out. Jacqueline 
saw Bonbon, and made an engagement 
with her for that afternoon. When 
Tina found it out, she warned Jacque- 
line: 
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“Bonbon’s hanging on to you because 
she’s getting fat, and wants big feeds 
and can’t get them by herself, Jac.” 

“T like her,’ glowed Jacqueline. 
“She’s fun.” 

“See here.” Tina took the younger 
girl by the shoulders. “Your Van 
Clagett wont marry you if you get into 
sets like these. Nobody will marry you. 
You'll be as lonesome as the lonesomest 
old hen in Scagsville! And when you 
come to sift the cinders, Jac, marriage - 
is what woman howls for.” 

“Whoop!” said Jacqueline, wiggling 
away. “I don’t want to marry. I want 
to have a good time. I’m going out 
to-morrow afternoon with Bonbon 
Gringer.” 


V 


"TINA FRAILE became engrossed in 

impressing her personality on the 
managers. She sought interviews here, 
gained hearings there; it was surpris- 
ingly easy, with her dynamic viewpoint. 
She was good-looking; she knew how 
to wear her clothes well; she could sing; 
she was capable and alert; she was not 
too old. She had.several good offers to 
consider. From them, she picked a 


“small but effective singing part in a 


forthcoming musical offering called 
“Keep Time With Your Feet.” On the 
morning that she signed the contracts 
she went back to her hotel with an 
elated step and the suddenly awakened 
air of one who has plunged headlong 
into a vital undertaking and has for the 
while lost consciousness of all else. 

“Well, Jac,” she said, as she laid the 
contracts on the table, “Tina’s coming 
into her own. Girlie, we haven’t taken 
in Grant’s Tomb yet, nor ridden on top 
of the bus, nor seen the plays. I’ve been 
so busy!” She looked across at Jacque- 
line, who was in front of the long mir- 
ror trying on hats. “How is your end 
coming along?” 

“Fine,” answered Jacqueline, cocking 
her pretty head to enhance the tilt of a 
saucy little black satin hat wreathed 
with silver and gold roses. “How do 
you like my new lid, Tina? Bonbon 
says everything’s gold and silver this 
year.” 
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“Hm,” said Tina, staring at the hat 
boxes. “Why not take the chapeaux 
one ata time? Your money wont last 
long at that rate.” 

“Tra-la!” said Jacqueline, discarding 
the black satin affair for a poem of 
smartness in ruby velvet with the brim 
edged with an ostrich-feather band. 

Tina looked Jacqueline over. “Have 
you heard from Van Clagett?” she 
asked suddenly. 

“Every-day-in-the-mornirig, ’—glibly. 
“T look like a dream in this hat. Bon- 
bon said I’ would. I'll wear it to- 
morrow.” 

“To-morrow?” repeated Tina. 
“Where are you going?” 

“Out with Bonbon,’—airily. The 
ruby velvet hat was flung back into its 
nest of tissue paper, and Jacqueline be- 
gan to tango in front of the mirror. 

“Is Van Clagett angry with you for 
coming to New York, Jac?” asked Tina, 
frowning slightly. 

“Furious,” answered Jacqueline, 
swaying to her own music. 

“How much money have you left?” 
inquired Tina. 

“Oh, about half.” 

“When are you going back to Scags- 
ville, Jac?” 

“Never, I hope. 
queline kicked a flip toe. 
for mine!” 

Tina frowned at the toe; it was 
encased in a vivid satin bedroom slipper. 
“You’re more of a fool than I thought 
you, Jac,” she said. “You'll lose Van 
Clagett if you’re not careful.” 

“T should worry!” murmured Jacque- 


Scagsville!” Jac- 
“Manhattan 


line, spinning gracefully into the bed- 


room. 

“Come back!” called Tina. And, as 
Jacqueline came, “Now, listen! You’re 
no infant. You’re twenty-one. Old 
enough to have sense. Take the rest 
of your cash and beat it home. I’m 
going to be tied up with rehearsals from 
now on. I’m going to have a piano up 
here—the management has advanced 
me some money—I wont be much of a 
companion. Bonbon Gringer is nobody 
for you to be chasing around with. 
You’re on my conscience—if I have 
any! I’m going to pack you back to 
Arizona.” 


“Where have I heard that remark 
before?” gibed Jacqueline. “What 
business is it of yours, anyway? I 
didn’t come here on your money, did I? 
Rats, Tina, don’t nag me. I’m not your 
little sister.” She spun into the bed- 
room again, and called defiantly, “Don’t 
worry about not being good company 
for me. I’m thinking of moving. Bon- 
bon wants me to take a room in her 
apartment.” 

Tina followed Jacqueline. “Your 
business is your own, and not mine,” 
she stated abruptly. ‘But it’s up to me 
to hand you a few clear facts. You 
can’t take fun without paying for it. 
The dizzy slope of joy is all right in 
the sliding. But, ye gods, the bottom! 
You hit it alone when the lights are out. 
It’s despair. And, ten to one, it gets 
you. It’s getting Bonbon Gringer. It 
nearly got me. It will get you, Jacque- 
line Janney, sure as fate—if you don’t 
take what’s left of your money and go 
back to Scagsville and nab Van Clagett. 
I know what I’m talking about. These 
lines I can’t get out of my face were 
carved by a side of life I wish I’d never 
seen.” She paced the room, pressing 
her hands together. “Oh, God, it’s a 
fearful thing to have given your first, 
fine freshness—” She seized Jacque- 
line by the shoulders, with an impas- 
sioned, “Go home! Go home!” 

Jacqueline, face paling, wrenched 
away. “If all that is true, why didn’t 
you make me stay in Scagsyille,” she 
flared. 

“TI didn’t bring you here by force,” 
reminded Tina. 

*“You could have said these things to 
me. I might not have come. Now, I’m 
here. I don’t want to go back. I wont 
go back!” Jacqueline stamped her foot. 

“Oh, well!” Tina dropped her hands 
with a fatalistic gesture. “You'll come 
to your senses by the time your money’s 
gone, and I'll pay your way back. All 
this talk about opening the eyes of the 
young is tush. The eyes of the young 
wont open. Have your little fling. But 
stick to me. Don’t room with Bonbon.” 

Tina went back into the other room 
then, to telephone about having a piano 
moved into the suite. Ina few minutes, 
she was afire with her own prospects. 
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Jacqueline moved about sulkily in the 
bedroom. Impatient for the arrival of 
the piano, Tina went out to walk off. 
her excess of energy. She went up to 
Riverside and took one of the paths 
beside the water. Motor boats and 
yachts dotted the blue-green expanse; 
white foam churned from the grinding 
wheels of an occasional day liner. The 
place was inspirational. She lunched 
in a little café uptown. On her return 
to the suite, she found it empty. Jacque- 
line’s trunk and suit-cases were gone. 
Tina called up the hotel desk, and 
learned that Jacqueline had left no 
word there. Tina got Bonbon Gringer 
over the wire. Bonbon had not seen 
Jacqueline since the day before. 

“The kid’s gone home,” decided 
Tina, with a breath of relief. “I thought 
I scared her some. I'll write to Van 
Clagett and tell him to make Scagsville 
hum for her.” 

And with this, Tina thrust any 
further qualms out of her mind. The 
piano had come. She opened it and 
struck a chord on the ivory keys and 
tried her voice. It was in golden shape. 
Her eyes focused on Archer Steele’s 
photograph as she ran from middle 
“C” imto the upper register. 


Vi 


T WAS twelve months later, the morn- 
ing after the phenomenal success 
scored by the premiére of the musical 


comedy, “Her Ladyship,” in which Tina 
Fraile headed the cast. Tina was read- 
ing the notices about her work with 
brilliant eyes. The months that lay 
behind had been full ones. All the 
world might have gone to war without 
her knowing it. Two facts only had 
loomed big in her consciousness: her 
success and Archer Steele. She was 
now prepared to flash back into his 
life—on a new plane—on the safe side 
of the door! She was equipped to 
move in the circle where she might 
meet his mother and sisters. Her 
friends were now above question. 

She laid down the newspapers with 
the spent breath of the runner in sight 
of the goal. Within the touch of her 
hand, stood a bowl of roses, Archer 
Steele’s card with a few congratulatory 
lines attached. Her morning mail lay 
on her breakfast tray. She began to 
open the pile of letters—admiration . 
from all sides; sane, conservative suc- 
cess! She was in a glow of power. 
The bottom letter was postmarked 
“Scagsville.” She unfolded the sheet 
of square note paper, and read: 

When I came to New York to hunt 
for Jacqueline Janney I found her in a 
loose set going the pace. You had a 
chance to save Jacqueline. And you 
damned her. What’s bad enough for a 
woman like you? You stepped up on 
that girl’s money, over her soul. Jacque- 
line has an apartment on Riverside. 
She is infatuated with a hound named 
Steele. May this follow you all the 
days of your life. 

Van CLAGETT. 











Another striking story by Gertrude Brooke Hamilton will appear in the 
February issue of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands 
January 12th. 
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Editors Note: Jn this article, the third of a series, Mr. DeFoe takes up “My 
Lady’s Dress,” by Edward Knoblauch, which was brought to America this.season after 
London had approved it—another play that Shows the effect of the motion picture upon 


As in his preceding articles, Mr. DeFoe, for fourteen years dramatic critic of the 
New York World, analyzes the causes that bring success or failure, and he continues 
to point out, as he will in all of his articles of this series, that mysterious something that 
takes a play into the heart and the mind of its audience, or brands it a failure. 

Producing plays is one of the greatest business gambles. No one can tell, for no 
one knows, what the public wants. Yet the good plays, the managers tell us, never 
fail. Now comes the question of what is a good play, or a bad play. Mr. DeFoe 
undertakes to show why and how plays are govud or bad—or both. 








Why 
Plays Succeed 


By LOUIS V. DE FOE 


a= |] HERE 
are 
still 
veterans of the 
play-writing art 
not yet beyond 
the period of 
their greatest 
usefulness to the 
White theater who, if 
Spine: they were asked 
to name one of 
the best aids to 
consistent succes§ 
in their profes- 
sion, would 
not hesitate 
to emphasize 
as fai i. the impor- 
aptin on ws cappenatiol b6 nal tance which a 
evilly-cunning dressmaker who is definite code 
killed by his model. of technical 
rules holds 

for the work of the dramatist. 

They would, of course, deny that 
there are iron-clad laws which dictate 
arbitrarily the form or construction of 
a drama. They might readily concede 
that there is no rule in play-making 














which has not its ex- 
ception. But even at 
the present time, 
when the “well-made 
play” is  patroniz- 
ingly regarded, and 
even openly de- 
rided, as one of the 
exploded notions of 
good dramatic 
writing, there are 
few authors, 
whose long ex- 
perience gives 
weight to their 
opinions, who would 


-be likely to contend 


that certain definite 

processes of construc- Photograph by | 

tion and accepted Maer 

. ary Boland, as 
ideas of form have  yacguelin’s model, 
ceased to be essential ‘in“My Lady's Dress.” 
to a work of the stage 

which is expected to appeal to its au- 
diences with force and conviction. 

In our own theater, among drama- 
tists of wide experience who do not 
scorn to be regarded as craftsmen, are 
Augustus Thomas, David Belasco, 
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George Broadhurst and Charles Klein. Prominent younger 
writers whose work thus far indicates that they hold the 
same view are Edward Sheldon, Eugene Walter and A. E. 
Thomas. 3 
In England, where George Bernard Shaw incessantly 
preaches dramatic heresies and ~ 


: Be As Annie, the crippled girl 
aticcts ~ er ae tradiy 0 as Lesken wane, 


making artificial flowers 


matic art, for milady’s 
dress. 


there are, 


among 
many, Sir 

Arthur Wing 

Pinero, Henry Arthur Jones, 
C. Haddon Chambers, Hubert 
Henry Davies and Sir James 
Barrie,—when he is not trifling 
with theatrical tabloids,—who 


John and Anne (Leon Quartermaine and 
Mary Boland) are deep in a domestic 

tiff over her new four-hundred- 

dollar gown when “My Lady’s 

Dress” opens. Anne is trium- 

phant and drops down on the 

lounge for a nap before going forth 

in her new finery to a dinner- 

party. The play is of 


her dream. 
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still recognize that a play, to be a play, 
must have a head, a body and a tail, 
and within them a. well-articulated 
_ bone structure. So great a revolution- 
ary in the theater as Henrik Ibsen was, 
to the end, a stickler for form ; although 
he upset the stage’s conventional view 
of life and employed his pen as a scal- 
pel for the dissection and pathological 
study of the mental and moral obliqui- 
ties of humanity, his plays, neverthe- 
less, in their scheme of development 
hewed close to a straight line of pro- 
gressive and culminative conflict. If 
he was the founder of our latter-day 
drama of ideas, he did not subordinate 
the clash of opposed wills, which is the 
essence of all drama, to the ventilation 
of mere opinions. And it would not 
be difficult to name famous living 
dramatists writing in other languages 
whose ruling impulse is still to preserve 
the accepted axioms of the theater. 

So, even in the light of the iconoclasm 
manifested in a rising generation of 
clever dramatists who are vigorously 
asserting a right to attention in the 
theater, it is not safe to despise alto- 
gether that older and more reliable 
technique of dramatic writing which is 
preserved in the masterpieces of stage 
literature. And for the beginner, 
whether he be an embryonic dramatist 
or a fledgling critic, it is possible still 
to study with profit so admirable an 
exposition of dramatic composition 
and art, as for instance, Dr. Gustav 
Freytag’s classic, “Technique of the 
Drama.” 

Though Dr. Freytag’s work was first 
published no longer ago than 1863, 
though it is the epitome of the profound 
learning and practical experience of the 
author of such an acknowledged mas- 
terpiece of German comedy as “Die 
Journalisten” (“The Journalists”), it 
seems almost obsolete when effort is 
made to apply its elastic formulas to 
some of the productions that have met 
with quick popularity in the present 
dramatic season. ° 

It is furthest from the purpose of 
these comments to argue in defense of 
the mechanically conventional or merely 

“well-made” play. There is no bore of 
the footlights quite so irritating as a col- 


lection of idealess, unsuggestive charac- 
ters in an uninspired and unimaginative 
story unfolded on the stage with mo- 
notonous, mechanical precision. Never- 
theless, it is not necessary to go to the 
other extreme and create a dramatic 
freak in order to command attention. 
There are some of the latter—examples 
of a peculiar ingenuity on tk. part of 
their authors — that have proved so 
unique in their interest that they 
threaten to set a fashion—or at least 
start a wave—of casual and formless 
playwriting which will not be an aid 
to free artistic creation, and in the end 
will very probably do the profession of 
the dramatist much more harm than 
good. 

One example of the new season’s 
revolutionary plays which I have 
already described in THE GreEN Book 


’ MAGAZINE is Elmer L. Reizenstein’s 


“On Trial.” It is meeting with the im- 
mense popularity predicted for it, 
though it is of a type no more exalted 
than crime melodrama. 

It is, however, a long way from being 
casual or formless in its construction. 
On the contrary, it obeys the funda- 
mental laws of melodramatic play- 
writing. Its characters are independent. 
They follow a process of steady devel- 
opment as the plot is unfolded. The 
story is one of incessant conflict of 
wills, and it is consistent, consecutive 
and culminative in interest. The inno- 
vation it introduces is that, while it pre- 
serves the accepted spirit of melodrama 
throughout, it successfully employs 
some of the technical peculiarities of 
the moving-picture theater. Scenes are 
moved backward or forward in the 
action at the arbitrary will of the au- 
thor. His purpose by this means of 
handling his situations is to visualize 
before the audience the incidents of a 
murder for which the suspected perpe- 
trator is on trial. The play, therefore, 
is not primarily concerned with the dra- 
matic episodes of the trial itself (suffi- 
cient glimpses of which are given to 
keep it vivid in the imagination of the 
audience), but with the actual com- 
mission of the supposed crime. So “On 
Trial,” while consistent in form, is at 
the same time something more. 
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"THE season’s conspicuous example 
of a play that resists all the re- 
straints of recognized technique and 
defies every established law of form— 
yet succeeds with its public through 
the capital idea it involves and the in- 
genuity with which it is developed by 
its author—is Edward Knoblauch’s 
“My Lady’s Dress.” In quite another 
way than the innovations 
in “On Trial” does it show 
the inevitable effect that 
the moving-picture theater 
is exerting upon the pro- 
ductions of the regular 
stage. 
Mr. Knoblauch, as 
those who have fol- 
lowed the events of 
the theater during 
the last four or five 
years must know, is 
an American who has 
chosen England as 
the field of his liter- 
ary activity. So it 
happened that “My 
Lady’s Dress” first 
saw the footlights in 
London, where it was 
not only the most in- 
teresting freak, but one 
of the most substantial 
successes of the months 
preceding the outbreak of 
war. 
That its author’s anar- 
chistic impulses in the thea- 
ter are not very deep-seated 
is shown in “Kismet” and 
“The Fawn,” which fol- 
low the established groove 
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contemptuous liberties with the an- 
cient and obsolete unity of time, but it is 
even more contemptuous of the equally 
ancient and obsolete unity of place. In 
the half-hour or so which is supposed 
to be the range of its heroine’s experi- 
ence, its scenes and the incidents they 
set forth extend almost over the whole 
earth. 
These six essential scenes, of course, 
hold a direct relation to the 
central theme, and yet, 
curiously, they are en- 
tirely independent of it. 
Any one of them might 
be omitted altogether 
without injury to the con- 
text of the story. Any 
other might be substi- 
tuted with as little disad- 
vantageous effect. Or, it 
would be possible to 
transpose them completely 
and still preserve the 
thread of its story. It 
is notable that our adven- 
turous dramatists, in 
their search for a new 
form of expression, 
have finally reached the 
point where their plays 
may be acted back- 
wards without damage 
to the artistic scheme 
of the whole. 

And yet “My Lady’s 
Dress” is thoroughly 
interesting artistically, 
notwithstanding an im- 

pression it leaves that 

Mr. Knoblauch, hav- 

ing hit upon an origi- 


of play-making. That he 
on occasion also acknowl- 
edges scant allegiance to 
traditional forms of con- 
struction has been re- 


Phot graph by 
White, New York 


Scene Two of 
“* My Lady’s Dress” 
shows Peo (S. J. Warmington) 


killing Giovann’s silk-worms 


nal idea, has not made 
quite the best use of his 
opportunities. He has 
adjusted the moving pic- 
ture formula to the legiti- 


vealed by “Milestones,” "Pr - 


which he wrote in collabo- 
ration with Arnold Bennett. That play, 
it will be remembered, not content with 
tracing the vicissitudes of a single set 
of characters, so extended its milieu 
that it carried its story through three 
generations of a family. 

“My Lady’s Dress” takes no such 


has won the love 
of his sweetheart, Nina (Mary 
Boland). 


mate drama and _ legiti- 
mate acting in a new way, 
but his film in spots is somewhat vague 
and blurred. 

These disconnected episodes, which 
occupy an entire evening, combine to 
enforce a moral that is sound. The 
play, in effect, draws vividly the con- 
trast between the lives of the self-in- 
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dulgent, idle classes and the dreary 
existences of the submerged work- 
ers who toil and suffer to provide 
the frivolities and luxuries 
which only the fortunate few 

can afford. So a sociological 
problem ingeniously intro- 
duced and not too obviously 
emphasized, lingers in the 
background of the play. 


HE inspiration to 
Mr. Knoblauch’s 
imagination is a thing 
so ordinary as a 
woman’s gown—ordi- 
nary, although its cost 
is four hundred dollars.. 
John and Anne—the 
principal characters are 
known only by their first 
names—are deep in a do- 
mestic tiff when the story 
begins. They are the 
typical young folk 
of fashion; their 
luxurious: Lon- 
don apartment 
is indicative 
of the pur- 
poseless, 
extrav- 
agant class 
to which 
they be- 
long. Anne 
wishes to 
go out to 


In the sixth scene, the Siberian trappers are gath- 
the fur for the dress. In the 

d s Ivan has found freedom 
and’ £ and happiness—un- 
tilhediscovers that A nna, 

4 chis stolid, unprepossess- 

. ing wife (Mary Bo- 

e% land), is infatuated 

with Yermiak, his 

helper (Barnet 

Parker), and that 

the child he wor- 

ships is not his 


¢ + own, 
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a dinner to display a new gown 
which at that moment she is 
expecting to come from the 
dressmaker’s. By its beauty 
she is hoping to impress a 
susceptible old baronet 
through whose influence it 
will be possible to secure for 
Scene Three her husband a cov- 
is the trag. ¢ted diplomatic ap- 
edy of the pointment. John 
silk-weavers. does not wish to 
Nicolas, gain his advance- 
the con- h 
sumptive ment by such ques- 
husband tionable means. Be- 
(EricSnow- sides, he is irritated 
so) ohio at Anne’s frivolity 
over 
spindleas 2nd extravagance. 
Annette He is in no mood to 
(Mary go to the dinner 
Boland) toils party. 


at the great 

labia: ‘while A messenger ar- 
Renee’ & rives with the 
edrunk- gown. The quarrel 
ard, makes Over its exorbitant 

a sacrifice i 
forhis COSt is renewed. 
silent Its silk, its laces, 


its trimmings of 
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flowers and fur, its beautiful design, the 
details of its making, are all discussed 
—by Anne in ecstatic admiration, by 
John in indignant anticipation of the 
bill -he knows will shortly be due. By 
degrees the audience gains a very inti- 
mate knowledge of this expensive bit 
of feminine finery. In the end, Anne 
is triumphant and drops down on the 
lounge for a nap before going forth to 
her conquest. What happens there- 
after are the visions of her confused 
dream. 

The series of episodes that follow 
are entirely unrelated. In groups of 
twos and threes they are concerned 


with the material, the trimming and © 


the making of the wonderful gown. 
Each is a complete play with its own 
individual theme, although the charac- 
ters in all are represented by the same 
actors. The vein in which they are 
written changes constantly. A pa- 
thetic little domestic drama follows on 
the heels of satirical comedy. Tragedy 
frowns, and in contrast comes the mer- 
riment of farce. Here and there is the 
throb of pathos, there.the ripple of hu- 
mor. But the purpose always is to 
point a moral as well as to adorn a 
tale. And between the shifting scenes 
one catches a momentary glimpse of 
‘Anne asleep on the lounge before her 
sitting-room fire. 

First is a frowning little playlet of 
a deceived lover’s revenge. The scene 
is the peasant cottage of a poor Italian 
silk-worm grower. Through the win- 
dow, glistening with frost, one sees a 
broad expanse of distant landscape 
bathed in the sunshine of the early 
spring. .Giovann’, the silk-worm breeder, 
has: at: last earned enough money to 
marry ‘Nina. But while he is absent at 
the church some one must remain be- 
hind to keep the room at a certain tem- 
perature, lest the creatures die. The 
old hag, La Grisa, cannot stay, for she 
must’ be off to the market with her 
butter. Peo, the swarthy peddler, vol- 
unteers. He has loved Nina and it was 
he who gave her the gay head-dress 
she is: wearing, little knowing it was 
to be for her wedding with his rival. 
The happy lovers are off to the priest, 
and the discarded suitor throws wide 


the window, letting in the chilling gale 
that will be death to the silk-worms 
from which Nina and. Giovann’ are to 
earn their . livelihood. As’ the  silk- 
worms flutter down from the leaves in 
~ racks around the room, the curtain 
alls. 

There is deeper pathos in the episode 
that is next to come. One sees the 
gloomy work-room of the ‘poor silk- 
weavers in Lyons, France. Nicolas, 
a consumptive, is spinning the threads 
while his wife sits at the loom outside. 
The inspector is soon to cal! to examine 
their work. 

In staggers Joanny, the drunkard, 
carrying a bottle of red wine. He has 
been constantly in his cups since his 
wife ran away with her lover. But at 
his worst he is the most skillful weaver 
in the neighborhood. How different 
and happy his lot might be if only he 
were married to Annette, whose in- 
valid husband must remain a burden 
to her! Joanny will make a sacrifice 
for his silent love. He exchanges his 
bolt of well-woven cloth for Annette’s 
rough piece, and when the inspector 
comes, he buys it from her, believing 
it to be her work.. The sick: husband 
sits coughing over his spindle. Annette 
wearily resumes her toil at the great 
loom. But there is no hope for Joanny. 
He must continue to. love in ‘silence 
and waste his life in drink. .. Maxim 
Gorky, the Russian, might have written 
this sketch of the lives of: the~ silk- 
weavers, so deep is the note of despair 
that it sounds. 


"THERE is a more hopeful, cheerful 

tone to the miniature play inspired 
by the laces on milady’s gown. In sharp 
contrast to. the gloom which has pre- 
ceded it, it is developed ‘in’ the spar- 
kling mood of artificial comedy.. The 
episode has as its milieu an exquisite 
Dutch garden outside the comfortable 
home of a family of lace-makers im 
Holland. The rich, domineering M yn- 
heer Cornelis has betrothed his pretty 
daughter Antje to Johnkeer Jan Van 
der Bom. By this marriage, Mynheer 
Cornelis hopes to advance his social 
ambitions. But Antje wisely discovers 
the mercenary motives of her suitor. 
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She begs her father to hide behind the 
door and listen while, disguised as old 
Moeder Kaatje, the lace-maker, she 
pretends to sell her wares. The swag- 
gering young Johnkeer approaches, and 
it takes the clever Antje only a few 
moments to expose his insincerity and 
shallowness. Whereupon the disillu- 
sionized Mynheer roundly berates him 
and cudgels him out of the garden 
gate. 
In a formless play such as “My 
Lady’s Dress,” craftily designed 
to appeal to every shade of public 
taste, it is possible to throw a sop 
to the galleries. So the scene 
shifts swiftly again, and emo- 
tional drama is at the fore. 
A mean tenement in the 
Whitechapel district of 
London is shown. It is the 
home of the makers of the 
artificial flowers which are 
used to decorate the expen- 
sive gowns of the women of 
society. Annie, a cripple, sits 
at a table pasting the petals 
of rich pink and yellow 
blooms. She is supremely 
happy in the companionship of 
her sister Liza. But Liza has 
_other plans. She is about to 
marry the heartless, careless 
young coster, Jack, and he is 
not willing to set up house- 
keeping with his wife’s invalid 
sister on his hands. 
Liza, therefore, 
pelled to choose 
Jack and Annie. 
she must be loyal to her 
lover, so she frankly puts the 
case before her sister. Why, she asks, 
would it not be better for Annie to go 
back to the “home” where she lived 
before she came to the tenement to 
make the artificial flowers in her sis- 
ter’s companionship? She pictures the 
delights of this asylum for cripples— 
delights which Annie knows from bit- 
ter experience to be tortures. Pres- 
ently Jack comes and with Liza goes 
out to a moving-picture show. The 
little cripple ponders. 
Liza has only three pounds on which 
to begin married life. If Annie must go 


is com- 
between 
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Leon Quartermaine as 
Joanny. 
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back to the “home,” why should she 
not part with her long golden hair 
which she can sell for so much money, 
and thus give her sister a grand wed- 
ding? The old woman whose husband 
keeps a hair shop calls at the tenement. 
Annie pushes aside the flawers upon 
which she is at work. The curtain 
falls as the old woman’s cruel scissors 
are snipping off Annie’s golden braids. 
Thus is shown the misery and wretch- 
edness that has accompanied the 
making of the finery which the un- 
thinking wear. 

The inhospitable steppes of Si- 
beria comes next. The dreary, 

squalid London _ tenement 

changes in an instant to the 
lonely stockade of a Russian 
trapper. Jvan, an intellec- 
lectual and _ revolutionist, 
after years of imprison- 

A» ment, has found freedom 
in the wilds of Siberia, and 
peace and happiness in what he 
believes to be the devotion of 
Anna, his stolid, unpreposses- 
sing wife. He also has a child 
whom he worships. Then 
comes his bitter disillusionment. 

From a conversation which 
he overhears, he learns that 
Anna is unfaithful, that she is 
infatuated with Yermak, his 
uncouth .helper, and that the 
child is not his own. The 
splendid sable which he has 

been saving to make into a 

cap for the little boy, he sends 

to the market to be sold to 

decorate some rich woman’s 

gown. Then he leaves the 
adulterous pair to themselves and re- 
turns to Russia to resume his danger- 
ous work among the revolutionists. 
Thus the sorrows which pursue hu- 
manity are not to be escaped, even in 
the wilderness. 

In all the unrelated scenes up to this 
point in Anne’s dream of her gown, 
there has been only slight effort at 
character development. The episodes, 
rather, have been cinematographic, 
each neatly tagged with its own little 
moral, each bearing only distantly on 
the millinery which supplied its inspi- 
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ration. But Mr. Knoblauch must have 
reflected that even a formless play must 
arrive, at some point in its progress, at 
a climax if it continue to hold its au- 
dience’s interest. So the third sub- 
division of “My Lady’s Dress,” which 
concerns itself with the making of the 
garment, expands into what is actually 
a human, moving play, and ventilates 
one of the most insidious evils of city 
life. It pillories the fashionable dress- 
making establishments as thinly dis- 
guised assignation places of the wastrel 
-‘Tich. 

Over such an emporium in Bond 
Street, London, presides the despicable 
cockney dressmaker -who calls himself 
Jacquelin. He is an effeminate, viper- 
ish little hypocrite who alternates his 
obsequiousness to his aristocratic cus- 
tomers with cruel abuse of the under- 
paid mannequins employed to display 
his models. These he holds in a con- 
dition of white slavery. To Jacquelin’s 
comes a lady of the nobility accom- 
panied by Sir Charles, a roué whose 
purpose is to gape at the underpaid, 
richly-clothed girls. One of these, 
Anne—note that the name, or a variant 
of it, is used in all the sketches—ap- 
peals to the carnal desires of Sir 
Charles. He accosts her disrespectfully, 
and she resents his insult. The nag- 
ging little Jacquelin is furious that she 
should endanger his chances to get into 
the good graces of so rich a patron. 
So he vents his rage by denying her 
permission to go homé to her mother, 
who is ill. 

Anne dully endures his pitiless heck- 
ling until, infuriated at his insult of 
her mother, she stabs him with her 
scissors as he stands behind a curtain 
talking blandly over the telephone to 
an angry client whose expensive dress 
he has neglected to deliver. The hu- 
manity and power of this culminating 
sketch, and the impressiveness it de- 
rives from the large number of ehar- 
acters that appear in its scenes, are not 
to be denied. 

Here the play returns abruptly to 
the sitting-room in which “My Lady’s 
Dress” began. The imagined lapse of 
time is a bare half-hour, and Anne, on 
the lounge before the flickering fire, 
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is just awakening from her dream. 
Beside her on a chair is the gown that 
has been the inspiration of her swiftly 
changing” fancies. “To think,”. she 
muses, “what a hideous expenditure of 
energy such a trifling thing as this rep- 
resents!” There is still time to pre- 
pare for the dinner, but it is with a 
chastened spirit that she goes to make 
her toilet. Of one thing at least you 
are convinced—if John receives his ap- 
pointment it will be by other means 
than her influence upon the baronet 
whose susceptibility she had hoped to 
turn to her strategic purpose. And 
with John’s perception of Anne’s 
change of heart, the way to a domestic 
reconciliation is opened. 


HE fortunes of “My Lady’s Dress” 

during its first month in this coun- 
try have disclosed that the originality 
of its fundamental idea and the novelty 
of its form have ‘been less potent with 
the public than in England, where, ordi- 
narily, innovations in the theater are 
much more conservatively regarded. 
One reason for this considerable in- 
difference (though it would be unfair 
to the play to insinuate that it has alto- 
gether missed its audience) may be 
found in the lack in Mary Boland— 
who appears in the numerous transfor- 
mations of Anne—of those rare Protean 
abilities which might, if she possessed 
them, have enabled her to make of each 
role a definite and distinct characteri- 
zation. An actress who has never in a 
considerable career been able to di- 
vorce her purely personal peculiarities 
of voice, gesture and manner from a 
single assumed character, finds herself 
confronted with the greatest difficulties 
when in one evening she attempts to 
represent seven. 

The play’s vital defect, however, is 
that, despite the originality of its cen- 
tral idea and the ingenuity of its form, 
its several episodes have only a vague, 
distant relation to the thesis as the 
thesis is set before the audience, 
and no connection whatever with each 
other. 

It is easy to discover in the last 
analysis that Mr. Knoblauch has util- 
ized the old and convenient theatrical 
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expedient of a dream for the new expres- 


sion of an idea. 


But either he, or the pro- 


ducer to whom he has entrusted the fate of 


When Jacguelin, 
the London dress- 
maker (Leon Quar- 
termaine), whose 
mannequins he makes 
but little better than 
white slaves, learns 
that Anne, a model, 
has resented the in- 
sults of wealthy Sir 
Charles, he vents 
his rage upon her. 
He steps to the tele- 
phone and she stabs 
him, through the cur- 
tains, with a pair of 
Scissors. 


his play in America, has 
neglected to place empha- 
sis on the fact that each 
of the scenes, however 
actual it may seem at the 
moment to Anne, and also 
to the audience, is, after 
all, only a dream. A 


. touch of indefiniteness in- 


stead of rigidly preserved 
literalness, a faint sugges- 
tion of the grotesque, if 
skillfully managed, might 
have had the effect of 
welding the detached epi- 
sodes of “My Lady’s 


Dress” into a concrete fabric of the stage. 


A dramatic producer 
never ventures upon 
more treacherous 
ground than when on 

the stage he 
attempts 
to visual- 


Lucy Beaumont as La Grisa, 
and Leon Quartermaine as Giovann’, 
the Italian silk-worm breeder. 


ize the blurred and fleeting visions of a 
dream. Yet already in these early days 
of the present season this feat of cunning 
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stage management has been perfectly 
accomplished by David Belasco in 
Ferenz Molnar’s fine Hungarian play, 
“The Phantom Rival,” in which 
through the mind of a wife, as she 
sleeps exhausted after the reproaches 
of her jealous husband, pass the images 
of her ideals of a former admirer. 
this bit of stagecraft by “the wizard,” 
the quality of haziness and un- 
certainty is exactly reproduced 
and transmitted, without loss of 
effect, across the footlights. 

But even Mr. Belasco was not 
able to impart so adroitly the 
touch of unreality to the visions 
of the child in “The Good 
Little Devil,” which he pro- 
duced several years ago. One 
other example of this success- 
ful confusion of the real and 
imaginary is of more recent 
accomplishment. It was 
graphically represented, and 
with an effect of pro- 
found pathos, in the scenes 
of grotesque delirium 
through which the little suf- 
ferer from fever passed in 
Eleanor Gate’s drama, “The 
Poor Little Rich Girl.” 

In the professional philoso- 
phy of the experienced dramatic 
producer, dreams in the thea- 
ter are not things out of 
which great popular suc- 
cesses are won. His theory 
is that any acted play is it- 


in: 


Photograph by White, 
New York 
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produced it with a measure of pop- 
ular success that must have filled 
with chagrin the managers who. al- 
lowed the play to slip through their 
fingers. 

As an aftermath of Mr. Hawtrey’s 
experiment—it was made first in Lon- 
don and then at the Garrick Theater in 
New York in 1901—came an epidemic 

of dream plays. Only two, “The 
Road to Yesterday” and “When 
Knights Were Bold,” met with 
any considerable degree of popu- 
larity; the indifference with 
which the rest were received 
so far verified the doubts 
held of them by the powers 
who control the theater 
that for more than ten 
years dramatists in this 
country have not been 
encouraged to represent 
characters in other than 

their. waking hours. 


ai Y LAS ¥43 
DRESS” will not 

greatly increase Mr. Knob- 
lauch’s reputation in this 
country, but its cunning ap- 
peal to feminine interest may 
count strongly in its commer- 
cial favor. - And its peculiar 
technique, which actually 
amounts to no technique at 
all, is almost certain to in- 
spire imitations of it by 
writers who are adventurous 


self only an illusion, and Leon Quartermaineas/van, enough to build the glass 


that this single illusion is 

enough for its audience to grasp intel- 
ligently. When the characters in the 
play, living their imaginary lives, are 
projected into the secondary illusion 
of a dream existence, the mixture of 
entities becomes too complicated for 
the ordinary mind to follow. Such 
reasoning as this—it is characteristic 
of the average theatrical producer 
to underestimate the intelligence of 
the. public while greatly overestimat- 
ing his own—kept Richard Ganthony’s 
ingenious dream-play, “A Message 
From Mars,” interned in the pigeon- 
holes of New York impresarios for 
seven years, until Charles Hawtrey 


houses of the theater without 
great regard to their structural frame- 
work. 

However, the opportunities for his- 
trionic virtuosity it offers are unlimited. 
Successfully to embody the seven 
sharply contrasted sets of characters 
requires a versatility that the prevailing 
system of training on the American 
stage does not afford. Under such 
circumstances an actress of much more 
varied ability and imaginative grasp 
than Mary Boland should have been 
selected for the role of Anne and the 
succession of dream characters which 
she is compelled to assume. An 
entirely unchanging method is their 
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common denomjna- 
tor, whether Miss 
Boland is the peas- 
ant bride among the 
silk-worm growers 
of Italy or the crip- 
pled drudge in the 
London tenement. 
The nearest she ap- 
proaches a distinct 
characterization is 
as the morose Rus- 
sian wife in the 
play’s Siberian in- 
terlude—which 
happens, unfortu- 
nately, to be one of 
the least interesting 
of the nine episodes 
into which the play 
is divided. 

On the other 
hand, Leon Quarter- 
maine’s performance 
in the seven char- 
acterizations of John 
are singularly differ- 
entiated, varied and 
convincing. He pre- 
sents as many com- 
plete entities, each 
with its racial 
peculiarities of ges- 
ture, voice and 
manner, and his 
personal manner- 
isms are submerged 
to the extent that he 
can be _ identified 
only with difficulty. 
He is as much at 
home in the artificial 
comedy of the Dutch 
fop in the scene in 
Holland as in the 
sentimental drama 
of the French weav- 
er’s life in which he 
impersonates the 
shiftless drunkard; 





Jacquelin, angered be- 
cause Anne (Mary 
Boland) resented the in- 
sults of a wealthy patron, 
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but he is most im- 
pressive of all for 
the malignancy, un- 
scrupulousness and 
evil cunning with 
which he endows the 
little cockney man- 
milliner in the scene 
of the Bond Street 
dress-making estab- 
lishment. 

The burden of 
definite character- 
ization rests mainly 
on these two per- 
formers, ‘although 
Fuller Mellish, first 
as Mynheer Cornelis 
and then as thetitled 


-roué in the Bond 


Street episode, is 
permitted a few 
long-deferred but 
effective moments. 
Otherwise “My 
Lady’s Dress” es- 
tablishes its chang- 
ing bits of atmos- 
phere by the easy 
expedients of scen- 
ery and costumes— 
expedients which, 
while they tend to 
make the play varied 
and picturesque, do 
not give it great con- 
viction or establish 
it as more than one 
of the season’s in- 
genious attempts at 
a form of dramatic 
expression that 
strives to upset all 
the _ conventional 
usages of the 
theater. It is, indi- 
rectly, a strong 
recommendation 
for the “well-made” 


play. 





refuses to permit her to 
go home to her sick 
mother. With a pair of 
scissors, she stabs him. 











ILLUSTRATED 
BY CHARLES 
DEAN CORNWELL 


The Tale of the Taxi-Meter - 


A SHORT STORY THAT MAY 
GIVE YOU A MENTAL. JOLT 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


Author of 


JURAND had left the dinner 
| D early—which was odd, since 
| it was given in his honor—or, 


rather, as a good-by. For he was to 
take the ten-o’clock boat next morning 
for France, to be gone for perhaps a 
year. 

He was an artist—one of the best 
black-and-white men on this side of the 
Atlantic. Now—whether from whim 
or for the sweet uses of advertisement 
—he was going to Paris at the zenith 
of his fame, to study color, under 
Matisse. Hence the’ little farewell 
dinner. 

Durand had made a tolerably well- 
turned speech in reply to a formal toast 
by Craddock, his chum. Then formal- 
ity had departed. And, shortly there- 
after, Durand had departed too—on 
excuse of letters and of much unfin- 
ished packing. 

The party had lagged, after the exit 
of its only excuse. And presently 
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etc. 


Craddock and three .other men had 
drifted away from it. 

The evening was young, as stag even- 
ings go. And Craddock said he was 
going to drop around on Durand for a 
last chat and to give him a hand with 
his packing. The three others— 
Jermyn, a painter, Kellogg, a composer, 
and Bryce, who ran a curb brokerage 
concern—promptly invited themselves 
along. They had arrived at a state of 
mind, during the dinner, which made 
all things seem possible and most things 
highly desirable. 

Craddock was sorry he had made 
known his intent. Durand was his— 
dearest friend—though one was an 
artist and the other a bank’s vice- 
president—and he was sorely grieved 
over his chum’s proposed absence. He 
wanted that last chat without a noisy 
trio of accompaniment. 

The four callers turned in, off the 
avenue, at Nineteenth Street, and 
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stopped in front of a stable that was 
sandwiched between two garishly lofty 
apartment houses. The front of the 
stable had been left unchanged and un- 
beautified by Durand when he had 
bought the two-story building, ripped 
out the interior and converted it into a 
five-room abode for himself. 

Taking up all the front of the ground 
floor and extending two-thirds of the 
way to the rear, was Durand’s studio. 
The front door opened directly upon it. 
The studio itself was as bare as it was 
big. Unadorned, mercilessly light, 
more sparsely furnished than a car- 
penter shop, it was a work-room, not a 
scented, dusty-draperied place to give 
teas. 

There was no instant response, to- 
night, to the visitors’ summons, al- 
though light filtered through the shades 
of the high windows. Craddock rapped 
twice with the black iron knocker. 
Then Jermyn and Kellogg and Bryce 
took turns playing a joyous tattoo on 
it. 


“He isn’t home yet,” decided Crad- 
dock, raising his voice to be heard above 


the hammering of the knocker. “He 
told me he sent off his Jap this after- 
noon. And—” 

“Then let’s camp on the step till the 
wanderer floats home,” suggested Jer- 
myn. “It'll be a nice surprise for him. 
Besides, I want to be here to chide him 
tenderly for saying he had to go home 
and pack, and then not showing up.” 

“Don’t let’s bother to wait,” sug- 
gested Craddock. “He may—” 

But a chorus of dissent silenced him. 
The three—who had drunk just enough 
to make them obstinately jolly—were 
already sitting in a huddled row on the 
steps and were feeling for their cigar- 
ette cases. 

“J? -y suis; 7 y reste!’ announced 
Jermyn, who prided himself on the 
fund of French he did not possess. 
“And I’d just as soon stay on till 
morning, if the supply of cigarettes 
holds out. Will stick around for an 
hour or so, anyhow.” 

He .burst happily into a song ad- 
dressed to one “Jenny,” whom he tune- 
fully exhorted to wait till the clouds 
rolled by. Kellogg and Bryce chimed 


in with horrible close-harmony. At the 
end of the first bar, the door flew open. 
Durand stood there, neither his pose 
nor his face suggesting very hearty 
welcome. 

Craddock noticed that the artist had 


‘ changed his dinner coat for a velvet 


house-jacket, but that otherwise he was 
still dressed as he had been all evening 
—an attire not wholly suited to the 
work of trunk-packing. 


HE three other visitors, ignor- 

ing their host’s incipient scowl, 
fell upon him with effusive friendliness, 
like a welcoming litter of puppies, and 
by sheer weight bore him back, ahead 
of them, into the studio. Craddock fol- 
lowed more leisurely, just in time to 
hear Durand explain that he had fallen 
into a doze over a half-packed trunk in 
an upper room, and therefore had not 
known of his guests’ presence until the 
frightful sound of their singing had 
awakened him. 

The three disposed themselves glee- 
fully through the big, bare room, and 
Kellogg, seating himself at the piano, 
suggested : 

“Let’s celebrate this last sad occasion 
by music—fringed with drinks. Es- 
pecially drinks.” 

He looked suggestively toward the 
kitchenette which also served Durand 
as a wine-cellar, and began to pound 
out the classic strains of “Something 
Seems Tingling.” 

“Music fringed with drinks!” as- 
sented Jermyn in cordial approbation. 

“You boys have had almost enough 
drinks to keep you from dying of thirst 
till you get home,” said Craddock, 
noting. the annoyance on their host’s 
thin face. “Durand’s tired. And he’s 
got packing to do. Let’s clear out.” 

“That’s right,” agreed Bryce. “Du- 
rand’s tired—so tired he went to sleep 
over his packing. Poor old Durand! A 
drink’ll do him worlds of good.” 

“Like blazes he went to sleep!” dis- 
sented Jermyn. “When a chap goes to 
sleep, his hair gets all mussy. Look at 
Durand’s hair. He’s brushed it since 
he got back here. Just the same,” he 
added, judicially, “a drink would do 
him good.” 











The three—who had 
drunk just enough to make 
them obstinately jolly— 
were already sitting in a 
huddled row on the steps 
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Kellogg, at the piano, had ceased 
playing the “High Jinks” melody. And 
he began now to improvise an air, on 
his own account. He sang, in a hope- 
fully rasping voice: 


Oh, I had a little hen and she had a 
wooden leg, Baty 
And every day she laid a little wooden 


ege— 
She’s the finest little chicken I’ve got 
around the farm; 
And—and—and another little drink 
wouldn’t do us any harm! 


“T made up that tune!” he finished, 
beaming on Durand. “I’m going to in- 
clude it in my ‘Songs Without Music.’ 
Which leads me to touch delicately on 
the subject of a drink. Listen: Here’s 
a Gregorian chant, that I made up. At 
least, I haven’t made it up yet. But I 
will, as I go along. Just try this on the 
family comb: 


We've. said good-by, in Scotch and 
Bourbon too, 

In booze that’s elderly and fizz that’s 
new. 

But ere you sidestep for the Gallic 
shore, 

Suppose we say good-by—’bout twelve 
times more. 


“Say,” he continued, smitten by a 
brilliant thought, and whirling around 
on the piano stool, “Craddock makes 
a dandy cocktail. Turn him loose in 
your kitchenette. How about it?” 

Craddock glanced again at Durand. 
The artist’s face was pallid. There was 
a furrow between his eyes. Sweat 
beaded on his forehead. He looked like 
a man who is nervous or sick or fright- 
ened—or all three. Craddock took the 
situation into his own hands. 

“Listen, you Indians!” he exhorted. 
“Tf I go in there and build you just one 
round of drinks, will you get out di- 
rectly afterward?” 

There was a chorus of protest. But 
Craddock was firm. 

- “One drink apiece,” he repeated, 
“and then go. Otherwise no drinks at 
all. Choose which it is to be.” 

Grumblingly, yet optimistically, they 
at last consented to the single drink 
followed by instant departure. Crad- 
dock’s cocktails were famous. And 
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they knew him well enough to be cer- 
tain he would mix none unless. they 
agreed to his terms. Durand bright- 
ened visibly. 

“There are enough ingredients left 
in the kitchenette for one round, I 
think,” he said, adding in a whisper to 
Craddock: “Thanks, old man! Rush 
the mixing as fast as you can, wont 
you?” 

Craddock nodded, and made his way 
through the swing door at the studio’s 
tear, to the little room beyond. Some- 
what to his surprise, the host did not 
follow him, but crossed the studio, to- 
ward a passage-way on the wall of 
which was a telephone. 

Kellogg, still at the piano, struck into 
tango music. Bryce, his feet inspired 
by the jingle of the tune, caught Durand 
around the waist before the artist could 
reach the passage-way, and essayed to 
dance with him. And at that moment 
there was a light rap at the door- 
knocker. 

So fine was the tap that Kellogg, 
hammering at the piano, did not hear it. 
Bryce was noisily entreating Durand to 
dance, and his voice, together with the 
piano’s rhythmic rattle, drowned the 
low sound of the knock. Jermyn, loung- 
ing in the front of the room, alone 
heard it. He jumped up and flung the 
door wide, hospitably admitting the 
newcomer. 

The draft from the open door struck 
Kellogg in the back. He turned to 
learn the cause, and his hands fell from 
the keys. At cessation of the music, 
Bryce glowered at Kellogg. Then, 
seeing the pianist’s eyes fixed on the 
doorway, he turned, as did Durand, to 
discover the cause. 

There stood a woman. 

She was tall, statuesquely full of fig- 
ure, as dark as a Spaniard. Over her 
evening dress hung a_flame-colored 
wrap, open in front, showing a perfect 
neck and upper bust. 

Wide-eyed, flushed, trembling a little, 
she stood there, trying for an instant to 
accustom her night-blurred vision to the 
glare of light. In that brief instant of 
hesitation, Jermyn instinctively shut the 
door behind her. Then, like Kellogg 
and Bryce, he stared dumbly and in 
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dire embarrassment from 
her ‘to Durand. 

The latter, his face white She was tall, 
as chalk, smiled pleasantly statuesquely 
at the woman and took a ati 
step forward. ca ie 

“Good evening,” he said, Spaniard. 
his voice careless, yet 
tinged with civil regret. 
“T’m sorry, but I find I’m 
too tired to draw, to-night. 
It was a shame to bring 
you here on a fool’s er- 
rand. I'll mail you your 
check, for the pose, in the 
morning. Shall I call a 
taxi for you?” 

“Thank you,” she an- 
swered, with equal uncon- 
cern, “but I wont trouble 
you. I have one, out- 
side.” 

Durand reached for the 
door-knob as she turned 
to go. With a nervous 
haste that belied his calm 
tones, he pulled open the 
door for her, saying: 

“It was a shame to bring 
you here for nothing. But 
I can finish the sketch, I 
think, without another sit- 
ting. And—” 

“Hold on!” intervened 
Jermyn, slipping between 
the hurriedly departing 
woman and the door. 

On learning the new- 
comer was a model, his 
embarrassment had fled 
and his instinct as a painter 
flared up. 

“Hold on!” he repeated. 
“What is your name and 
where do you live?” 

He put out one hand to- 
ward the woman’s bare 
arm, to stay her. She 
shrank away as in a 
panic. 

“I am Hildred Jermyn,” 
went on the painter in- 
cisively. “I’m at the Sher- 
wood. Wait and have a 
drink with us. I want to 
talk with you. You're the 
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perfect ‘Juno’ type I’ve been looking 
for. I want you to pose for Boadicea 
in my panel of—” 

He got no further. With a single 
comprehensive movement, Durand had 
brushed aside his outstretched arm and 
had gently drawn the frightened model 
out. Beyond, sounded the chug-chug 
of a taxicab. Durand escorted the 
woman to the curb, shutting the studio 
door behind him, in Jermyn’s aston- 
ished face. 

“Well, I'll 
angrily. 

He was interrupted by the swinging 
open of the kitchenette’s door. Crad- 
dock came in, bearing on a tray the five 
promised cocktails. 

“Just enough left in the bottles to 
make these,” announced Craddock, as 
he set down the tray. “Not a table- 
spoonful over. And I made them in 
record time, too. Drink up and let’s 
go. Why, where’s Durand gone? 
And,”—with a glance at the three per- 
turbed faces—‘what’s the matter? 
Have—?” 

“You missed it!” chuckled Bryce; 
“you missed it, Craddock, my son. You 
missed the whole show. Juno’s been 
here. Or was it Boadicea, Jermyn? 
Anyhow, she was a winner. And Du- 
rand was so afraid Jermyn would get 
a chance to paint her that he nearly 
pinched off the poor fellow’s fingers in 
the door.” 

“The dog in the manger!” fumed 
Jermyn, wrathfully. “Here I’ve been 
chasing around for weeks, hunting just 
that type for my Boadicea. And Du- 
rand’s too jealous to give me a chance 
to paint her. He’s going away for a 
year, too, so he can’t use her for a 
model. Yes, ‘dog in the manger’— 
that’s what he is. And I’ll tell him so, 
when he gets back.” 

Craddock looked blankly from one to 
another of the trio. 

“Ts it a joke?” he asked. “I don’t 
get the idea.” 

Kellogg spoke up. 

“Not a joke,” he denied, “—a visita- 
tion. I looked around from the piano 
and there she was, in the doorway. 
The original Wonder Woman. Seems 
she’s a model that Durand had a date 


be—” began Jermyn, 


to draw. And he told her he was too 
tired to work, and-he packed her off. 
He’s out there, now, stowing her into a 
taxi—and taking his time doing it. 
Jermyn butted in, to make a date to 
paint her. But Durand shut him off by 
slamming the door on him. That’s why 
Jermyn’s so wrathy. He—” 

Durand reopened the front door with 
a pass-key and stepped in. The dead 
pallor was gone from his face, Crad- 


- dock noted, and the crease from be- 


tween his brows; and his hand was 
steady again. But he was breathing 
hard, and in his eyes there was a great 
fatigue, as of reaction. 

“Why did you hustle her off like 
that?” demanded Jermyn. “You did 
her out of fifty dollars in model fees. 
Where does she live?” 

“Oh, come on and have a drink,” in- 
terrupted Craddock, as Durand’s lips 
parted in an impatient answer. “Re- 
member, you all promised to get out 
after one round.” 


FIVE minutes later, the front door 


closed on the exuberant trio. 
Craddock had been for departing with 
them, but Durand had whispered to 
him to wait. So, on some excuse, he 
lagged behind, half promising to join 
the others later, at the Astor, grill. 

“What was wrong, old man?” he 
asked, solicitously, turning on Durand 
the moment they were alone together. 
“When we came in, I mean. You 
looked as if you’d seen a ghost—or 
more.as if you were expecting to see 
one.” 

“I was,” returned Durand, curtly. 
“And I did.” 

“Don’t blame me for those half- 
drunk wild men trailing in here,” went 
on Craddock, after a briefly futile ef- 
fort to grasp the sense of his friend’s 
answer. “I happened to tell them I was 
going to stop at your house on my way 
home, and they wished themselves on 
me. I couldn’t get rid of them. It’s 
lucky you’re single. They’d have 
broken in just the same on a man’s 
wife and family. They’re a jolly lot, 
but they aren’t fellows I’d let come 
within a half mile.of my own house or 
meet any woman I’m responsible for.” 
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“No,” responded Durand vaguely. 

He was not listening. He had 
seated himself on a carved chest at one 
side of the grate fire and was staring 
moodily at the smoldering coals. 
Craddock crossed to where he sat and 
put a hand on his shoulder. 

“What is it?” he asked, clumsily, 
man-fashion. “Can I help? Or are 
you just blue at going away?” 

Durand did not answer at once. He 
sat, a-sprawl, his chin in his cupped 
hands, his elbows on his knees, still 
studying the white-flaking embers. At 
last, he said: 

“I asked you to wait, after I got rid 
of the others, because .I wanted to— 


He broke off his muttered sentence, 
and looked curiously, almost angrily, 
up at his friend. 

“Well?” he asked, his tone sharp and 
challenging. 

“Well?” repeated Craddock, in mild 
surprise. 

“You had gone out to mix the cock- 
tails. Did you get back before she 
went away? I want to know. That’s 
why I asked you to wait. Did you?” 

“Why, no,” answered the puzzled 
Craddock. “When I got back, the men 
were still goggling at the shut door. 
But the model had gone.” 

Durand shot a look of sudden inquiry 
at the other; then, reassured, he nodded 
in glum relief. 

“I’m glad,” he said presently. “I 
was afraid you’d caught a glimpse of 
her. It didn’t matter about the others. 
They travel in a different stratum. It 
was a thousand to one that none of 
them had set eyes on her before or ever 
will again. But you may know her. 
At least, she knows several people that 
you know. I’ve heard her speak of 
them. And if you’d seen her, to-night, 
—even if you’d never met her before— 
there’s an off chance you might see her 
again sometime at one of the houses 
you and your wife visit. I wouldn’t 
want you to misjudge her.” 

“Misjudge her?” laughed Craddock 
in genuine amusement. “Misjudge a 
model? My dear boy, it’s you who are 
doing the misjudging. We travel in a 
tolerably broad-minded set, Phyllis and 


I. But it’s a set that doesn’t include 
artists’ models. We wouldn’t be very 
likely to run across your Junoesque 
friend—your ‘Wonder Woman,’ as Kel- 
logg called her. And even if we did, 
what’s the disgrace in her coming here 
in the evening to pose? Any model 
1607 

“She isn’t a model.” 

Craddock whistled softly. 

“Clever man!” he commented. “You 
got away with it to perfection. And,” 
—with sudden inspiration—“you were 
expecting her? That’s why you broke 
away from the dinner—and why you 
got so nervous when we trooped in on 
you?” 

Durand nodded. 

“So?” commented Craddock. “No 
wonder you looked as you did! A 
woman coming to say good-by to you 
at your studio, and four men arriving 
just ahead of her. Why did you let 
us in?” 

“I didn’t, till I heard Kellogg say he 
was going to sit on my steps for an 
hour. -I knew the sight of you people 
out there would drive her away. I 
knew, too, that you might recognize 
her as an acquaintance, or might re- 
member her if. you should see her again. 
So I let you in, hoping—” 

“Hoping you could get rid of us be- 
fore she came? I see. I did my best 
for you.” 

“You did, indeed. Thanks.” 


"THERE was another brief silence. 

Craddock drew a chair to the 
fire, sat down and lighted a cigar. 

“Smoke?” he said, offering his case 
to Durand. 

The latter shook his head. 

“Thanks,” said Durand, again; then: © 
“I’m glad you didn’t see her.” 

“It wouldn’t have made any differ- 
ence. I’m not a moralist. In fact, my 
wife tells me I haven’t a moral to my 
back. Not that she knows, except from 
the theories I’ve aired. I’ve played 
square, with her. But that’s because 
I’ve never been able, in all these nine 
years, to fall out of love with her. But, 
in theory, I’m too civilized and too com- 
fortably modern to believe in such 
bugaboos as morality. Virtue is a 
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bogy that was set up, centuries ago, by 
the weak, as a revenge on the strong. 
We've outlasted it.” 

“You're lucky to be able to feel that 
way about it,” returned Durand. “I 
wish I could. I can’t. It’s the New 
England blood, I suppose. It doesn’t 
make my conscience strong enough to 
keep me puritanical orto stop my do- 
ing a thousand things I ought not to do. 
But its just strong enough to make me 
miserable and ashamed, while I’m doing 
them, and to rob me of most of the 
pleasure of it all.” 

Craddock grinned appreciation at the 
ludicrous dilemma, so earnestly voiced. 
Durand went on, speaking low and in 
detached phrases, his tired eyes fixed on 
the last gleams of the fire: 

“This woman, to-night, for instance. 
Care to hear about it?” 

“Only what you ,wont feel sorry 
afterward that you told me,” said 
Craddock. . 

“I’m not a cur!” rebuked Durand. “I 
don’t tell things, about women, that 
I’ll have cause to feel sorry for, after- 
ward. In fact, you’ve never before 
heard me talk about an affair with any 
woman.” 

“Don’t get riled,” soothed Craddock, 
amusedly. “I didn’t mean to jar you. 
And you know it. Late at night, when 
a man’s looking into a fire, he’s apt to 
blab things he wishes afterward he 
hadn’t. That- was all I meant. Blaze 
away. She came here to say good- 
by?” 

“Yes.” 

“H’m! She was taking chances, big 
chances. Anyone might have seen her 
coming or going. And she might have 
happened on some _ acquaintance 
here.” 

“I—I tried to guard against all that. 
I thought I had.” 

“But you hadn’t. It was a nasty risk. 
She must care a lot. Or else, she 
doesn’t care very much about—other 
things.” 

“You are wrong,” snapped Durand. 
“She is good.” 

“My mistake. 
too?” 

“Care?” echoed Durand, speaking as 
if to himself rather than to Craddock. 


I’m sorry. You care, 
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“I care more than everything else in 
life. put together.” 

“I’m sorry for that,” said Craddock 
in real concern. “It’s foolish for a man 
to let himself care that. way about any 
woman who doesn’t legally belong to 
him. It blinds him—at just the time 
he ought to see clearest.” 

“T care,” went on Durand, unheed- 
ing, and still addressing the dying fire 
rather than his friend, “I care so much 
that I’ve forgotten how to care about 
anything else.” 

“Yet you're going away.” 

“That is why I am going.” 

Craddock gaped, in crass bewilder- 
ment. 

“Say it again,” he urged. “I must 
have misunderstood. You care more 
for this woman than for everything else 
—and that is why you are turning your 
back on her for.a whole year? Man, 
it doesn’t make sense.” 

“No,” sighed Durand, “it only makes 
honor.” 

“T don’t—” 

“She is married,” added Durand, as 
though explaining everything. 


" ELL?” queried Craddock, hon- 

estly perplexed. “What then? 
You and she love each other, don’t 
you?” 

“Too much for me to stay on here. 
She is married. I used to know her 
parents. They were kind to me. I’ve 
even met her husband once or twice. 
How can I do anything that would 
make me afraid to shake hands with 
him, if I should happen to meet him 
again?” 

“Lord!” exclaimed Craddock. “This 
isn’t just the New England conscience 
talking. It’s the blood of all the Puri- 
tans and the Pilgrim Fathers and 
Anthony Comstock and Sir Galahad 
rolled into one! Wake up, man! 
You’re living in the twentieth cen- 
tury. And in New York, too. Not in 
Plymouth, in 1620. I don’t agree with 
some of my French friends, that hus- 
bands wére made to be fooled. But if 
you love a woman and she loves you, 
and only some unloved husband stands 
between—” 

The telephone in the passage-way 
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buzzed. Durand went to answer the 
call, closing the door behind him. 
Presently he came back. 

“She got home safely,” he reported. 
“But she is terribly wrought up. By 
the way, I was just starting to tele- 
phone a warning to her, on the chance 
she hadn’t left home yet, when that sot 
of a Bryce caught hold of me and tried 
to make me dance. It was while you 
were out mixing the cocktails.” 


H« sat down again. Craddock. rose 
to go. . 

“Don’t hurry,” protested Durand, 
“unless I bore you. It does me good— 
in a mawkishly maudlin way, I sup- 
pose—to be able to talk to you about 
this affair. It’s the biggest thing that 
ever came into my life. And sometimes 
it has been hard to keep it all to my- 
ecif.” 

“Talk on,” adjured Craddock. “It’s 
refreshing to find a sweet bud of inno- 
ence, like yourself, in this wicked 
world. There, there! I didn’t mean to 
get your back up by joking about it. 
And you know I’m interested.” 

“Yes,” repeated Durand, absently, 
“I know you’re interested. You're 
always interested. And your advice is 
always good. I’ve proved my faith in 
your advice by following it, more than 
once. I love her. I’ve known 
it always. But she never knew it till 
a month ago. I hadn’t meant to speak. 
But I—” 

“Yes; I know. It always happens 
that way. Go on.” 

“I found that she cared, too. -She 
had cared for a long time. We made 
up our minds we mustn’t see each other 
again. But—we did.” 

“Naturally. And then—?” 

“No. There wasn’t any ‘and then.’ 
But we were both afraid there might 
be.” 

“Afraid?” 

“She is good.” 

“Oh! Id forgotten, for the mo- 
ment. So—” 

“So I decided our only safety was 
for me to go away. That’s why I’m 
starting, in the morning, for Paris.” 

Craddock was eyeing him with the 
frank interest a botanist might feel for 


some totally new specimen. Durand 
continued, unnoticing, his gaze again on 
the coals. 

“But I had to see her once more— 
alone, with no one to interrupt, no one 
to spy on us—before I went. I felt— 
and so did she—that this was our right, 
since we were both giving up every- 
thing else. At her own home, there 
was no certainty of privacy. So she 
promised to come here, this evening, 
just for five minutes, to say good-by to 
— let me kiss her glorious eyes 
an oe 

“Five minutes,” mused Craddock. 
“It was surely little enough to ask of 
Fate or of the gods or even of Mrs. 
Grundy. Yet even that was denied 
you. And your beautiful farewell 
scene was turned into a ghastly, danger- 
ous farce. Hard luck! Virtue may 
be its own reward. But it’s also its 
only reward. So you're turning your 
back on all the sunshine and exiling 
yourself—just for a principle?” 

“My ancestors, I believe, had a trick 
of dying for principles. It would be 
easier, too, than to—” 

“Than to run away from happiness? 
It would. And quite as sane. Listen, 
old friend: In-this measly world of 
ours, there’s mighty little happiness, ex- 
cept the kind we buy or work for. And 
there’s still less love. And when both 
happiness and love are tossed into a 
man’s lap, he’s about as sensible, in 
running away from them, as a starving 
beggar would be in tearing up a thou- 
sand-dollar bill he found. Both these 
things have come to you, by gift of 
luck, things that most men would risk 
their souls for. What right have you 
to throw them away?” 

“What right have I to steal them?” 

“Steal ?” 

“T told you she has a husband. I’ve 
never yet robbed any man, that I know 
of. And I fail to see how I’d be any 
less a thief in stealing another man’s 
wife than in stealing his watch. Maybe 
I’m wrong, but—” 

“You are. If a man left his watch 
exposed to the reach of every passer-by, 
if he neglected or misunderstood its 
uses, so that it ceased to be of any per- 
sonal service to him—would he really 





“Talk on,” adjured Craddock. “It’s refreshing to find a sweet bud of innocence, like yourself, in this wicked 
world. There, there! I didn’t mean to get your back up by joking about it. And you know I’m interested.” 
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have a right to kick if it were lost? 
Besides, the cases aren’t alike. A man 
doesn’t buy a wife—at least, not openly. 
He wins her love and marries her. To 
my mind, the marriage lasts, and she 
belongs to him, just as long as he takes 
the trouble to hold her love, and no 
longer.” 

“You’re—you’re wrong — horribly 
wrong!” panted Durand im torture. 
“My decency tells me that. And yet— 
oh, I—” : 

“And yet your common sense tells 
you I’m right. Here! I- suggest a 
compromise: You love this woman 
enough to marry her?” 

“Why, of course,” answered Durand, 
simply, and in surprise at the question. 
“Of course I do.” 

“Then it’s perfectly plain sailing. 
And without a jar to that Puritan con- 
science. of yours. (Which same con- 
science, by the way, was born of the 
sturdy old Puritans’ fear of conse- 
quences and of the treatment that 
wrong-doers used to receive at the 
hands of their fellow-Puritans.) Here’s 
the idea: Let her fake a quarrel with 
her husband and leave his house in a 
rage and take the next train for Reno 
or for some other divorce-mill colony. 
In a few months the whole thing will 
be settled without a breath of scandal. 
Then you can run out and marry her. 
Perfectly simple. Everyone satisfied. 
No crime, no breach of morality, no 
regrets.” 

“But—but her husband ?”, muttered 
Durand, a-quiver with excitement and 
with the new-born hope that had stolen 
into his face. “Her husband?” 

“He will come out of it better than 
he had any right to expect. No one 
will laugh ‘at him as the man whose 
wife was stolen. He wont be under the 
painful annoyance of shooting or suing 
anyone. His wife wont have eloped. 
She will merely have quarreled with 
him—perhaps over some other woman, 
so far as the public can tell—and sep- 
arated from him; and, in due time, he 
will marry somebody else. It happens 
every day.” 

“But he may love her.” 

“A dozen men may court the same 
débutante. Do any of these men hold 


back because eleven other men love 
her?” 

“You're right. 
And yet—”* 

“It’s certain she doesn’t love him, or 
she wouldn’t be in love with you. Prob- 
ably she never loved him enough to set 
the river afire.” 

“She never did. She told me so. He’ 
had money and her parents hadn’t. 
They coaxed her into the match.” 

“Same old story. It was her parents 
that did him the real wrong, the one 
unforgivable wrong. Parents do. They 
sold him their daughter’s body without 
her soul, and let him think he was get- 
ting the whole thing. It was as crooked 
a ‘deal as to sell, for a perfect watch, a 
watch-case that has no-works in it.» He 
was rich, eh?” 

“Yes. He was about the richest man 
she knew. They made her set her cap 
for him and—” 

“And a fool and his money are soon 
courted. Well, he’s already been swin- 
dled. You can’t rob him of what he 
never had. Your skirts are clear. So 
is your Plymouth Rock conscience. 
You wont even have the remorse of 
feeling you won her away from him.” 

“You’re—you’re—right!” said Du- 
rand again, almost in a whisper, his 
hands tight clenched, his eyes aglow. 

“It’s a way I’ve got,” laughed Crad- 
dock. “I came here to-night when you 
were on the brink of what you thought 
was the Great Renunciation.. I think 
I’ve proved to you that you were only 
on the brink of the Sublime Idiocy. 
Haven’t I?” 

Durand’s “Yes” was almost inaud- 
ible. But his transfigured visage fairly 
shouted affirmation. 

“Now start in unpacking those silly 
trunks of yours,” resumed Craddock, 
taking full charge. “And, in the morn- 
ing, have a talk with this ‘Wonder 
Woman.’ If she cares as much as you 
think she does, she’ll be on her way to 
Reno before the end of the week. I 
speak to be your best man, And the 
one supreme wish I can give you and 
your ‘Wonder Woman’ is that you may 
be a tenth as happy as Phyllis and I 
have been. By the way,” he broke off 
with the air of a scared schoolboy, 


Oh, you’re right! 
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“for Heaven’s sake, never tell Phyllis— 
or let your future wife tell her—that 
I advised you in this. . Phyllis has all 
the morals that J haven’t. She’d never 
understand. And I’d get blue blazes. 
And,”—his gaiety returning—“I here- 
with order you both to dine with us 
the first evening after you come back 
from your honeymoon. We'll send the 
invitation to ‘Mrs. Carl Durand, 999 
West Nineteenth Street.’ Doesn’t that 
sound good? I suppose you'll keep the 
studio?” 

He got up, stretched, and looked 
across the dead fire at the artist, with a 
smile of real affection. He was fonder 
of Durand than of any other man he 
knew. From boyhood they had been 
chums. To-night, he had found_ his 
friend writhing in a self-dug Pit of 
Despair. He had, by his own keener 
judgment and greater knowledge of 
life, lifted Durand from the depths, 
and set his feet firmly on the road to 
Happiness. And Craddock was heart- 
ily pleased with himself. 

“Tt is Faust and Mephistopheles, in 
modern dress,” he said lightly, as he 
and Durand paused for an instant at 
the front door. “Only, this time, 
Mephisto is preaching sanity, not sin.” 

And Durand, a line from Goethe 
flashing into his brain, involuntarily 
quoted Faust’s bitter heart-cry : 


How doth he seem to cast a hellish 
light o’er what but now appeared so 
beautiful ! 


“It does credit to your memory,” 
commented Craddock, “but I fail to 
catch the connection. What’s the 
point ?” 

“There isn’t any,” replied Durand 
with a little shiver. “I don’t know what 
put the ranting old quotation into my 
mind. Thanks for all you’ve made me 
see, to-night, Crad. And the best proof 
of my gratitude is that I’m going to do 
as you advise. Good-night.” 

“Good luck!” 

Craddock, on the doorstep, glanced 
at his watch, <cnd lighted a fresh cigar. 
The match-flare flashed back from the 
fresh-gilded numbers on the transom. 

““*Nine - ninety-nine West Nine- 
teenth,’” mused Craddock quizzically. 


“If there’s. anything in the gambler’s 
idea of repetition, this address ought to 
bring a lot of luck.” 


WENTY minutes later, Craddock 

turned into his own street and up 
the steps of his big and very ugly 
house. As he was drawing out his 
latch-key, a hail from below and behind 
him caused the home-comer to turn 
around. 

A taxicab stood, chugging, at the 
curb. Its chauffeur had jumped to the 
sidewalk and was clumping hastily to- 
ward Craddock. 

“Hey!” called the man, for the sec- 
ond time. “Do you live here?” 

“Yes,” announced Craddock; “what 
do you want?” 

“I want my fare. That’s what I 
want.” 

“Your fare?” 

“T thought the dame was comin’ out 
again, when she run in there without 
paying me. That’s why I didn’t stop 
her, and that’s why I’ve waited. But 
I’m gettin’ sleepy and it’s late. Ask 
her is she comin’ back, will you? If 
she aint, let her send out the fare, so 
I can go to bed. She was all shaky 
when she went in. Maybe she was so 
shook up in her mind that she forgot 
about me. She looked it, all right. Jog 
her mem’ry, will you, boss?” 

“How much is your fare?” asked 
Craddock. 

“Four-thirty, just. An’ I—” 

“Four dollars and thirty cents? 
Why, that’s—” 

“It’s all this waitin’ that’s made it 
pile up so high. That an’ for takin’ 
her from here to 999 West Nineteent’ 
an’ back, an’—” 

Craddock pushed a five-dollar bill 
into the chauffeur’s hand, and with 
dizzy brain and faltering feet made his 
way once more up the steps. 

He let himself into the house, walked 
blindly, like a man in a nightmare, into 
his library, closed the doors behind 
him, switched off the lights and col- 
lapsed into the nearest chair. 

And as he sat there, in the black 
darkness, for the first time in his life 
he saw. He saw his own soul—laugh- 
ing at him. 
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see, we are doing one of those 
dreadful double-exposure things, 
and it keeps me jumping before 
the camera. I am a slave of time 
and the thermometer. . . . And 
there’s Douglas Fairbanks over 
there—you surely know him.” 

It was not long before I did. 
The star in “He Comes up Smiling” 
was waltzing buoyantly around. ¥ “Can't,” he replied. “Just 

“Why don’t you keep still?” I ‘# my way—always hopping and 
asked severely. } prancing over the landscape.” 
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I continued my cross-examination. 
“What’re you doing around a moving- 
picture studio? What right has a star 
of the legitimate stage got doing a St. 
Vitus dance up and down at Sixteenth 
and Broadway ?” 

“T am going to be fillum-ed,” he ex- 
plained, in defense. “Miss Phillips 
told me she wanted me to be in a 
Mutual Girl film with her, and she was 
so nice about it I couldn’t refuse. 
That’s why I am here.” 

“Are they going to film you right 
away?” I inquired with interest. 

“No,” he grinned. “They are going 
to take me out in the park somewhere, 
with the rest of the animals.” 


ISS PHILLIPS hastened back 
from the stage. “What shall we 
talk about?” she asked. 

“Yourself,” I said, gallantly. 

“Love,” suggested Douglas 
banks. 

I tried to scowl him down, but Miss 
Phillips liked the idea. 

“Love,” she exclaimed, with delight. 
“The very thing. Do you think I’m a 
clinging-vine type? Irvin Cobb once 
said to me: ‘A man instinctively is 
drawn to the clinging-vine type of fe- 
male. If there is any sturdy oak 
around the place, he wants to be it.’ I 
don’t know but what I quite agree, but 
I don’t think a woman ought to be too 
clingy, or she'll probably make a fool 
of herself. 

“It is said, you know, that there are 
three phases of love—when a man 
makes a fool of himself, when a 
woman makes a fool of herself, and 
wheri one makes a fool of the other. I 
add a fourth—when the three are com- 
bined, and each sees himself or herself 
making a fool of the other.” 

She was off in a flash at the director’s 
call. 

“Charming girl,” testified Douglas 
Fairbanks. “Wonderful hair, hasn’t 
she?” It was, too, a glistening sheen, 
touches of gold on a flaxen back- 
ground. 

“T’ve been thinking,” he began again, 
at nothing in particular, effervescing 
over in my direction, “that if it is true 
that the brain is receptive like the 


Fair- 
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stomach, why it shouldn’t be given a 
regular amusement diet, a sort of 
theatrical menu! For instance, how 
about a Ziegfeld show for an eye- 
opener in the morning, a sort of black 
coffee or gin fizz; a soft, cuddly 
Billieburkey piece for an eleven o’clock 
hot chocolate and wafer; a Wilde 
comedy for an early afternoon repast ; a 
dinner of some intricate problem of 
the drama; a Williecollier farce for: 
the evening luncheon, and a triangle 
performance for one o’clock in the 
morning, reserving the medicinal shows 
for Sunday afternoon. Now ‘Officer 
666’ might make a good ham-and-egg 
order to follow the Ziegfeld eye-opener 
in the morning. But I insist upon a 
fluffy, peaches-and-cream, Billieburkey 
show for an early luncheon, so to speak. 
I must have that. Altogether, I call 
that a brain diet with trimmings.” 

“Here you,” I ordered, “you keep 
out of this interview. This space is 
reserved for Miss Phillips.” 

“Always the ladies first,” he said, 
gallantly. 


“T SUPPOSE I look funny to you 

two,” she smiled. “James Montgom- 
ery Flagg, the artist, averred that under 
the mercury lights of our studio we 
look as if we had been in cold storage 
for three or four years, and then our 
first meal on coming out had been 
huckleberry pie.” 

“You haven’t any reason for worry- 
ing about your looks,” broke in Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

“T told you to stay out of this inter- 
view,” I reminded him. 

“You two trying to find something to 
argue about reminds me of the Irish- 
man,” said Our Mutual Girl. “He 
was in full ancestral war paint, with 
two huge pistols hung from his belt, 
when the priest met him. 

“*So you’re going to fight, Daniel?’ 
asked the priest. 

“ec ‘Yes,’ 

“Whom are you going to fight— 
the Sassenach?’ 

““No, I’m not going to fight the 
Sassenach.’ 

““Ah! Then you’re going to fight 
the Sheriff? 
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“*T dunno. The Lord’ll provide.’ 

“And that’s what my _ director 
seems to think. Whenever there 
doesn’t seem to be enough work to 
keep me busy, and he and everyone 
else can’t find enough, for morning, 
noonand night, he trusts in Prov- 


“James Montgomery Flagg, the artist,” 


(in this picture he is shown in his stu- . 
dio shaking hands with Miss seme ee 
“averred that under the mercury lights of ( 

our studio we look as if we had been in 

cold storage for three or four years, and 

then our first meal on coming out had 


been huckleberry pie.” 


“‘No, I’m not going to 
fight the Sheriff.’ 

““Then you’re going to 
fight the landlord?” 

““No, I’m not going to 
fight the landlord.’ 

““Then, in the name of 
facts, whom are you going 
to fight ?’ 
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idence ; and it seems as if Providence isn’t on my seems as if life 
side. I have been pictured with baseball play- were just one 
ers, aviators, authors, artists, magazine and reel after 
newspaper editors, politicians, and Andrew another ; 
Carnegie. Frequently I work all day, catch f “—— , and I am 
a bite of dinner, and then work again until busy, and 
midnight. I have worn so many of a mn 
Fashion’s late models that I don’t know happy, 
whether I hook up the back or the front. [Ee and I 
I have visited the dog pound, Newport,” | 7 . | never 
—in the same breath— “the fishermen at | 3 Gi Glue had so 
Gloucester; I’ve played with the \ e = -# much 
kiddies at the beck of Carolyn aon — Jf # fun inall 


Wells’ scenarios; I have \ ae } my life.” 


fairly jumped through 
the hoop for a series by 
Irvin Cobb; and the 
stunts that Arthur 
James has put me 
through in his writ- 
ings would melt an 
iron woman. I 
have almost _ 
learned to 4 
play golf; I 
havegone 


; S he 
skipped off 
for another 
my” scene. Doug- 
las Fairbanks 

caught me by the arm. 
“T forgot to put a 
highbrow play in that 
brain diet,” he said. 
“Make it from two 
to six in the 

morning.” 


“When do 
we sleep?” 
I asked. 

‘*‘From 
to 
he 

said. 


in the 

surf; I 

have danced 

with a comic 

opera 

~~ and “I have been pic- 

ave @ tured with baseball 

p hoto- a players, aviators, au- 

£ raphed 4 thors, artists, maga- 
zine and newspaper 
editors, politicians, 
and Andrew Car- 
negie. I have vis- 
ited the dog pound 


Photographs by Apeda and Newport.’ 
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the latest fashions on Fifth 
Avenue, and been photographed myself so many 
times that it makes my head swim to think of it. It 
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OMES now one Emma Gold- 
man in a new book and says 
things about our “dramatic 
criticism, or rather lack of dramatic 
criticism.” Pounding the poor old dra- 
matic critic again! 

And people who know say that this 
woman has brains—real XXX brains— 
and knows whereof she speaks. If so, 
the charitable view to take of her is to 
say simply she has been misguided. I 
believe in giving-credit where credit is 
due: credit to Miss Goldman for hav- 
ing succeeded in being Miss Goldman, 
and credit, with just as open a hand, to 
our fine body of dramatic critics for 
having succeeded as dramatic critics. 

Perhaps Miss Goldman is a foreigner. 
In that case, of course, she is incapable 
of judging our native institutions. She 
is looking at us with foreign eyes— 
which is, of course, manifestly unfair 
and totally un-American. We who have 
been born in this glorious country, 
‘where even the poorest boy stands a 
chance of becoming our President, are 
ever ready to cheer the ambitious and 
to praise the successful. We natives 
realize what a man has to go through 
in this country in order to become a 
dramatic critic, and let me tell Miss 
Goldman we consider it very poor man- 
ners to affront him and try to give out 
the impression that he is a mutt and 
a bonehead. I for one, however, am 
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inclined to be charitable in Miss Gold- 
man’s case, and attribute her attitude 
merely to her sheer ignorance. To be 
sure, she writes well and has good, sen- 
sible thoughts. But, then, many for- 
eigners have those accomplishments and 
are still ignorant of our institutions. 

There are many, many things to be 
said in favor of our dramatic critics, I 
think. To begin with, they have worked 
themselves up from nothing—literally 
nothing. They are shining and laudable 
examples of the fact that this great land 
of ours is the land of opportunity. 


KNEW a young man named John B. 

Tonks. He was poor, but honest. He 
never stole money out of his mother’s 
pocketbook. He never drank, never 
soaped the rails of the railroad which 
entered his village. He could read and 
write and do compound fractions, and 
because of his thorough and versatile 
intellect he was allowed to enter col- 
lege. Here his folks had hopes of mak- 
ing an electrical engineer of him, until 
he ran up against a thing called Integral 
Calculus. Then they thought of his be- 
coming an analytical chemist, until he 
attempted a thing called Boyle’s Law. 
This law came to a boil too soon; so he 
took up a straight academic course, in 
which he studied the British language, 
British writers and British style of 
classics under the general title of 
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“English.” He also studied French and 
evolved a pronunciation of the language 
which is far superior to that used by 
the French themselves, inasmuch as he 
pronounces ‘all the letters in a word, 
whereas the French sometimes neglect 
to and leave these letters silent. John 
Tonks also studied Art, and roamed 
through the archeological department, 
learning to differentiate between a 
statue and a cornice. He liked the Latin 
language, save where it was difficult, as 
in Horace. When he was graduated, the 
college gave him an A. B. and he walked 
off down the railroad track wondering 
how he would go about making a living. 
He had sustained himself through col- 
lege by chasing ad’s for the school paper 
during the daytime and by operating 
a chili con carne foundry by night. His 
future was a blank. 

But my friend John, in the midst of 
these gloomy reflections, all at once 
remembered that he was in the grand 
old United States and that this is the 
country of the young man and oppor- 
tunity lay about him on every side. At 
once he chirked up. Being totally un- 
fitted for any profession, he went to a 
distant city and asked for work on a 
newspaper, claiming that he was a re- 
porter, an advertising man, a special 
correspondent and a contributor to the 
leading magazines. A sick man in a 
cubbyhole gave him a job at fifteen dol- 
lars a week chasing up presumptive 
advertisers. John failed to get any ad’s. 

But the dogged American determina- 
tion to succeed was in him, so, when 
they fired him from the advertising 
department he applied for a job up- 
stairs as a reporter. 

An old man, one hundred years old, 
who had been doing the exchanges for 
ten years, had become unaccountably 
sick. So John tackled the exchanges. 
Not knowing anything about the sur- 
rounding counties, he soon made cruel 
enemies out of some of the paper’s 
hitherto life-long friends. Then they de- 
cided to try John on churches and 
funerals. But John had hazy. ideas of 
the Unitarian creed, and he got into so 
many errors concerning widows that his 
editor removed him from this job too. 

Then he was tried on the hotel run. 
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But at this time John was writing poetry 
to submit to the great Eastern maga- 
zines, so he had~ no time to cover the 
hotels any more than to copy the names 
of arrivals out of the register. Then I 
think they gave him the fires and mar- 
kets to look after. While the Fifth 
Ward was burning to the ground one 
night, the owner of the paper happened 
to be sitting in a box at the theater 
watching Sarah Bernhardt play Camille. 
Looking around between acts, he espied 
my friend John B. Tonks in an orches- 
tra chair. Of course, the proprietor 
spoke to the managing editor, who spoke 
to the city editor, who spoke to John. 


But the dogged American spirit 
which never says die was in John. 
So he told them, “Try me once more. 
Make me dramatic critic. I have a good 
sense of humor.” They did so, and sure 
enough John had found a job he could 
hold down. They paid him twenty-five 
dollars a week; and he and a cartoonist 
used to drop in and kid the shows and 
have a lot of fun. His stuff went great 
with the subscribers, because this is an 
optimistic country and every real Amer- 
ican enjoys a good, hearty laugh. It did 
not matter what the show was; John 
always found something humorous in it, 
even if it was only the villain’s nose or 
the leading lady’s dress; and he played 
this up as his main point and built his 
criticism around it. Next morning the 
public would get a good snicker out of 
the poor, foolish actors, and would be 
able to go downtown and trim some- 
body cheerfully and in good humor. 
John was now a local success and was 
considered as a sure-fire cut-up. But, 
of course, as in the lives of all success- 
ful men, there were breakers ahead. 
One night a fifty-cent minstrel show 
came to town and John let loose the best 
there was in him. The night before, he 
had taken a fall out of Forbes-Robert- 
son and had made all the waggish city 
roar at that ridiculous actor. So when 
Diamond Dan, the Georgia Cottonblos- 
som, with his Laughter-Loving Aggre- 
gation of Aggravating Minstrels, had 
the nerve to show, John and the car- 
toonist took the hide off of them in the 
cutest fashion. After John had written 
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his piece, he figured he had just about 

touched the apex of. criticism. He had 

never done anything better in-his life. 

He read it through three times and 

even laughed at it himself three times. 
The next morning they canned John 

for sure and certain this time. The edi- 

tor even advised him to leave the city 

before the proprietor got down to the 

office. “Why ?” asked John. “Because he 

walks with a heavy cane,”. answered the 

editor. It seems that the Georgia Cot- 

tonblossom was an old schoolboy friend 

of the propri- 

etor’s; and it 

was the custom 

of the office to 

give the Blos- 

som a great 

send-off every 

time he came to 

town, so that he 

could use the 

press notices in 

the hick towns 

around the state. 

John said he had 

only done it to 

show off the tal- 

ent there was in 

him, and that if 

he had known 

the details he 

would have 

written a com- 

mendatory piece. 

He said that the 

show was feally 

good of its class, and that if somebody 

had only wised him up, he would have 

fawned all over two columns advising 

the people to attend. “You are a real 

dramatic critic all right,” said the editor. 

“Interview the cashier.” 


S° JOHN left the town. But the true 

American spirit was in him. He ad- 
mitted to himself that he was good and 
he was bound to succeed. He struck out 
for a big city; I forget whether it was 
Chicago or New York. He had his 
scrapbook with him, showing all the 
high class work he had done. And it 
was not long before a man who had 
just bought out a paper there gave John 
a try-out. This was.a triumphant vin- 


‘The proprietor 
spoke to the 
managing edi- 
tor, Whospoketo ‘ 
the city editor, 
who spoke to 
john. 


dication for him. It proved to him that 
he had the right idea about American 
criticism and was working in the right 
line. He soon caught the metropolitan 
idea and toned down his josh. 

The metropolis wouldn’t stand for 
stuff that was too raw. So John began 
to get refined. He got in with the other 
fellows who were doing the theaters, 
and he noticed that they were smoother 
about their work than he was. They 
gave the shows the laugh, all right, 
whenever they got a chance; but, being 
older hands than John, they didn’t pull 
any Cottonblossom bloomers. They 
found out beforehand who owned the 
show and whether the poor slob was in 
right. If the sucker hadn’t a friend on 
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earth, as the saying is, they got as gay 
as gazelles and panned the organization 
merrily from Hoboken to breakfast. 

About the first night of John’s 
metropolitan experience he changed 
his name from John B. Tonks to 
Bolingbroke Tonks. The B. stood for 
Bolingbroke, anyhow. 

John had not yet become a great 
American critic. It seems he wasn’t 
quite educated enough. He didn’t talk 
with a lisp, but he soon caught onto 
how to do that. And when he heard 
the other critics talking French together 
between the acts, he couldn’t understand 
them. He spoke to them several times 
in his French, but they couldn’t make 
him, either. And one time when a 
French playwright was visiting this 
country, John couldn’t understand the 
Frenchman; nor could the Frenchman 
understand John’s confréres. All the 
same they all kept oa talking French 
between the acts every night in the 
smoking-room and the lobby. 


He got in with 
the other 
fellows who 
were doing 

the 


theaters. 
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Then John found out he would have 
to do some reading, too. A lot of his 
metropolitan associates kept talking 
about Ibsen this and Ibsen that, until in 
sheer defense he began to read Ibsen. 
It was pretty dull and gloomy stuff ; but 
he could see that it had the class to it. 
Next he tackled Moliére, who, it seems, 
was a French writer. He wrote a long 
time ago, and: there isn’t much punch 
in his work, but he seems to have been 
a sort of a regular feller, at that. Of 
course, John knew all about Skaw and 
had seen a lot of Shaw’s plays; and 
these gave John an idea that a lot of 
this stage work was pretty serious. If 
they had left it to him, he would have 
passed Shaw up as a pay-car passes up 


. a tramp, but everybody else talked Shaw 


all over the place, so John had to come 
in. Shaw introduced him to Brieux, and 
John began to get wise to the fact that 
a lot of fellows were alive outside of 
England and the United States who 
were writing plays for the stage. He 
couldn’t remember their names for a 
long time—they lived in Germany and 
Vienna and places—but by hearing 
them repeated often he got so he could 
almost pronounce them. 


HEN John began to take the whole 

thing pretty seriously. He got a few 
books on the technique of play-writing 
and learned that there were rules about 
suspense and climax and getting people 
on and off the stage. Hitherto he had 
paid no attention to these phenomena. 
He had just taken it for granted that 
they occurred. And he learned that 
actors have a thing they call their Art. 
He didn’t care much about that, for to 
this day he regards actors simply as 
a funny lot of nuts. They just go on 
and act and show up their deficiencies ; 
and after that they go out to a restau- 


‘rant somewhere and talk about them- 


selves. John began to talk 
about himself, too. But 
that was different. He 
was serious. 

I think I have told 
enough of my § friend. 
There he is. Bolingbroke 
Tonks, of the Evening 
Bulletin, at a salary of 
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one hundred dollars a week. He still 
may not know much, but he can chuck 
a pretty good bluff. He is one of these 
fellows who can hold his own in an 
ordinary conversation. He hasn’t for- 
gotten his humorous gift, I am pleased 
to tell you, and on occasion he brings it 
out and makes us all chuckle. But he 
does not use it:so often, of course, as 
he did in the old days. He has learned 
better. Not long ago one of his col- 
leagues was fired for getting funny. He 
passed a few airy jests about a certain 
production, and a bunch of theatrical 
managers with a blunted sense of humor 
withdrew their advertising from that 
particular paper. Bolingbroke has been 
fired all he wants to be. He is content 
to hold his job. Sometimes it is quite a 
trial for him to hold in his humor, but 
control has come to him with the pass- 
age of time. 

When he attacks anything seriously 
now, he attacks it from a standpoint of 
Art—play-art. He has grown. Once in 
London he interviewed Pinero. The 
callow youth of Cottonblossom days has 
become a cosmopolitan. He has come 
through from literally nothing—from a 
man who could not even report the ob- 
sequies of a dead man—to the elect. I 
claim that he is an American triumph. 


| HAVE digressed to give Boling- 

broke’s career simply to show how 
obtuse this Miss Goldman is in taking 
so derogatory a view of our dramatic 
criticism. Foreigners are coming over 
here all the time, and unless they want 
to sell us dresses or something, they are 
forever criticising us and talking about 
our optimism and our sense of humor 
and our pride of country as if it were 
something childish. I think every Amer- 
ican will agree with me that we will 
allow the foreigners to be foreigners. 
We can get along very well without 
them; and a good job, too.. We know 
what we like. And our dramatic critics 
know what we like—sometimes. 

Miss Goldman harps on her belief 
that the great plays are plays of modern 
social significance. Social significance, 
indeed! This smells a good deal of that 
fellow Shaw and that other duffer— 
Brieux, who is forever writing plays 


about maternity and horrible diseases 
and such stuff. 

Let me tell these people, once for all, 
the American public goes to the theater 
to be entertained. That is the prime 
purpose of a play, as any of our dra- 
matic critics, I am sure, will declare. 
All this social significance rot belongs 
in clinics and medical textbooks, to 
begin with. A man should not be com- 
pelled, in the presence of his daughter 
or anyone’s else, to sit and listen to 
these morbid foreign preachments. 

Moreover, these things are not only 
bad in themselves; they are bad Art. 
I guess, though an American may not 
know as much about Art as some for- 
eigners think they do, he knows good 
Art when he sees it. These plays are 
not plays at all; they are lectures, ser- 
mons—tracts. And they don’t end 
happily, lots of them. Lots of them 
don’t end at all. They just continue, go 
on, as life does. When we pay to see a 
play, we want the writer to wind it up 
with a punch. 

If people like Miss Goldman continue 
to insist on such themes, we shall some 
day have men in this country writing | 
like this very fellow Shaw. We shall 
have novelists like Tolstoi and Zola. 
The country will be flooded with a lot 
of disagreeable literature which will 
irritate us so that we shall have to get 
right down to it and think. Is that Art? 
I should say not. We shall be having 
all sorts of unhappy short stories, too. 
No doubt some of them may possibly 
get into our magazines. When I buy 
my magazine, I buy it to be cheered and 
entertained. Life is depressing enough 
to me; I have’ all sorts of. things to 
worry me during the day—my_ grocer 
wants his money, and my horse gets’ the 
heaves—and when I sit down to a-mag- 
azine or a play in the evening I want 
something to brush my cares away. 
You don’t find our great genius Shake- 
speare bothering about poor people and 
diseases and unhappy women and all 
that. What is good enough for Shake- 
speare is good enough for me. 


| HAVE talked these things over many 
and many a time with Bolingbroke 
Tonks, and he agrees with me. And 
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Bolingbroke’s opinion must be the pub- 
lic opinion or he wouldn’t be holding 
down the job he is in. You may say the 
newspapers do not reflect the best public 
opinion. I simply refer you to their 
subscription lists. If they weren’t giving 
the public just what the public wants, 
they would not be successful American 
enterprises. When Miss Goldman at- 
tacks men like Bolingbroke she simply 
does not realize that she is attacking 
all America. To me his career shows 
that he is above all else typically Ameri- 
can. And yet some people say that Miss 
Goldman is a keen thinker. This frankly 
puzzles me. The more I study at it, the 
more the thing seems like some sort of 
a conundrum. She can’t be right. If she 
is, all America is wrong. What con- 
founded rot! 
This so-called “social significance” 


stuff sounds to me just like some of f 
this Socialist stuff; and all that stuff f 


is not only a 
dreary, argumen- 
tative mess, but 
is also absolutely 
un-American. 
There’s no op- 
timism in it at 
all; and, as I have 
said before, the 
keynote of this 
country is op- 
timism. In conclu- % 
sion, I will say 
that there is, how- 
ever, one cheerful 
thing about all 
the pro’s and con’s 
of these fellows 
like Shaw. 

Good old hu- 
‘man nature re- 
mains just the 
same. 

Let Shaw write 
against doctors; 
let Tolstoi write 
against what he 
calls injustice ; let 
Brieux write 
against men in- 
flicting children 
on women; let 
Dickens write up 
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a man like Pecksniff; let Zola attack 
the beastliness of mankind— 

Let ’em all bring out all the weak 
spots they want to and show us the 
horrible results of our weaknesses and 
all that sort of thing— 

Good old human nature goes right 
along being good old human nature. 
You can’t change that, if you write 
your arm off or burst your throat speak- 
ing about it. The hypocrite is going to 
keep on being a hypocrite. The doctor 
is going to keep on being an ignoramus. 
The poor man is going to keep on lick- 
ing the rich man’s boots. The husband 
is going to keep on being cruel to his 
wife. The soldier is going to keep on 
killing the striker. The railroad is going 
to drags on piling up cars full of corpses ; 
<= and last, but greatest of 

all, no matter how dis- 
agreeable you try to 
make things for him, on 
the stage or on the 
printed page, or shout- 
ing vour silly lungs out 
into his ear— 
The American, thank 
heaven, is going to keep 
on being an optimist. 


A lot of his metropolitan associates kept talking about Ibsen this and Ibsen that. 
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Thompson to Laurette Tay- 
lor, yes, a far, far cry. Yet, 
among all our feminine stars of yester- 
day and to-day, each holds a record in 
the matter of lengthy consecutive 
Broadway-engagements. Miss Thomp- 
son was the very first star to play an 
entire, unbroken season on Main Street, 
while only a few weeks ago Miss Taylor 
smashed every established _ record, 
among stars of her sex, through the 
length of:her stay at the Cort Theater 
in “Peg o’ My Heart.” Can there be 
anything psychological in the matter of 
similar initialsk—L. T.? Certainly it 
would appear coincidental. 

Exactly forty-six years ago it was 
that Lydia Thompson first dazzled 
Broadway, when she and her radiant 
crew of blonde burlesquers opened at 
Wood’s Museum, the place of amuse- 
ment which was afterward destined to 
make a brilliant name as Daly’s The- 
ater. It was the first time in the history 
of the American stage that an English 
star actress had imported her own sup- 
porting company. The exact opening 
date was September 28th, 1868, and 
their first offering was a double bill, 
the burlesque, “Ixion,” and Tom Tay- 
lor’s “To Oblige Benson.” 


| T IS a far cry from Lydia 
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Above: Laurette Taylor 
Below: Lydia Thompson. 


Now while I don’t pretend to recall 
this historic occasion—it happened a 
year or three before I made my earthly 
début—history records that it was a 
pretty lively affair. New Yorkers gazed 
in horror and consternation upon the 
spectacle of the female form divine, 
garbed in such shocking, sin-inspiring 
apparel as tights! Ye shades of the 
Winter Garden and the Ziegfeld Fol- 
lies! All the same, our papas and 
grandpapas evidently knew a_ good 
thing when they saw it, for the dash- 
ing Lydia and her equally dashing 
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blonde cohorts—I believe there were 
about twenty-five of them in all— 
promptly became the rage of the hour. 
It might not be amiss here to give the 
cast of the principal characters in 
“TIxion,” as played upon that memor- 
able September occasion: 

| ESAS A ee ae ....Lydia Thompson 

Venus Pauline Markham 

Jupiter Ada Harland 

eh, acta 62 ss sy os 6 oawee Alice Logan 

Mercury Lisa Weber 

Grace Logan 

Harry Beckett 

James Barnes 

George C. Davenport 

Louis J. Mestayer 

Sol Smith, Jr. 
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Of the above cast, probably not many 
of you know that the lady who played 
Jupiter, Ada Harland, has for many 
years been the wife of that erudite pro- 
fessor of dramatic literature, James 
Brander Matthews, of the faculty of 
Columbia College. Of all this group of 
eleven players, it remained for the star, 
Miss Thompson herself, to be the very 
last to appear in public, for as recently 
as 1904 she re-appeared upon the Lon- 
don stage, after a long absence, at the 
Imperial Theater, playing the Duchess 
of Albuquerque in “A Queen’s Ro- 
mance,” a very short-lived romantic 
drama, in which Lewis Waller and Mrs. 
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he said the New York public had never 
seen anything like that before, and he 
was afraid to open his house with it. 
We couldn’t understand this point of 
view at all. I had been principal boy at 
the Queen’s Theater, London, and was 
quite used in the burlesques and Christ- 
mas pantomimes to appear in boy’s cos- 
tume, or what is termed tights. In “Ixion” 
I wore a Venus dress, which was open 
down the sides. This and some of the 
other costumes were what Mr. Wood 
was afraid of. It seems that the people 


Patrick Campbell were the stars. Miss 
Thompson died four years later. 

As indicative of the times and peo- 
ples of that long ago when the Thomp- 
son troupe first dazzled Broadway, I 
am sure it will prove interesting to 
quote here a part of an interview which 
Pauline Markham gave a newspaper 
man, some fifteen or sixteen years ago. 
Said Miss Markham: 


I like to look backward to the old days. 
Those were glorious times for me. I re- 
member very vividly the day we landed 
in New York, and how, when George 
Wood saw the first rehearsal of-our bur- 
lesque “Ixion,” in which I was Venus, 


of New York hadn’t seen any like them 
before. It wasn’t difficult to see that the 
audience was somewhat surprised. Every 
time my leg made its appearance outside 
of. the cut skirt it was greeted with great 
guffaws from some of the men present. 
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Try to imagine such a thing causing 
laughter nowadays, and you will see the 
difference between those times and these. 
Suddenly a man in the gallery hissed. 
It was a loud, resonant hiss, and it stung 
my temper into violent action. Very red 
in the face and fairly trembling with 
anger, I stepped down to the footlights 
and exclaimed sharply, “Put that man 
out.” This put a quietus upon any hostile 
manifestations for that performance, but 
we suffered a good deal from it after- 
ward. The clergy also took us up, and 
thundered forth denunciations, and some 
of the newspapers said harsh things 
about us. This was all very strange and 
surprising to me. 


Photograph by 
Otto Sarony 
Company, 
New York. 


"THE Thompson organization held 
forth at Wood’s Museum until the 
end of the following January, when 
it moved a bit further down Broad- 
way, opening at Niblo’s Garden, where 
it continued until July, thus estab- 
lishing a record run of ten consecutive 
months on Broadway. Although lengthy 
play-runs were then a thing unknown, 
during this term this Thompson com- 
pany offered only four burlesques, 
these being, in addition to “Ixion,” 
“Ernani,” “The Forty Thieves,” and 
“Sinbad, the Sailor.” During the closing 
weeks at Niblo’s, a dazzling newcomer 


It’s just as well to be alive in 1914, 


now isn’t it? joined the ranks, a beautiful blonde 
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creature who. was seen upon the New 
York stage for the first time. And to 
this very day Silver Whiskers speaks 
with bated breath every time he men- 
tions the name of Eliza Weathersby, 
she who was destined to be the very 
first to bear the title of Mrs. Nat C. 
Goodwin. Apparently burlesque insur- 
gency had its compensations in 
that long ago, for Miss Thompson 
made numerous tours of this country, 
all to considerable financial profit. 
Now let us swing the pendulum 
across the space of forty-six years and 
behold the remarkable record recently 
established by Laurette Taylor, a rec- 
ord which is likely to stand unchal- 
lenged these many years to come. This 
for two reasons, the first being that the 
dramatic tree bears all too little fruit 
with the successful taste of “Peg o’ My 
Heart,” and the other is that there is 
probably not another one among our 
female stars, even with such a success- 
ful vehicle, who would be willing to 
play through a New York summer, 
without a vestige of vacation. Miss 
Taylor opened at the Cort Theater on 
December 20th, 1912, and she continued 
there uninterruptedly until May 3oth, 
1914, a total of seventy-five consecu- 
tive weeks, during which she gave ex- 
actly 604 performances, in every single 
one of which she herself participated. 
A remarkable fact of this lengthy en- 
gagement was that of the nine actors 
required to play “Peg o’ My Heart,” 
no less than seven of them remained 
in the cast from the beginning until 
the end, these being Miss Taylor, 
Emilie Melville, H. Reeves-Smith, Has- 
sard Short, Reginald Mason, Clarence 
Handyside and Peter Bassett. This is a 
more extraordinary fact than would ap- 
pear merely upon the surface, for few 
casts can be held together in any such 
fashion as this, and let me pay personal 
tribute here to each of these actors be- 
cause of the remarkably high standard, 
the unvarying evenness of their work, 
which was as fresh, alive and vital the 
very closing weeks as it was at the 
start. And I know whereof I speak, 
because I saw “Peg o’ My Heart” only 
twice, upon the occasions of its twenty- 
eighth and of its five hundred -and 
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E LONG RUN 
ninety-second performance. Tt is likely 


to be many and many a long day before 
any star can approach this record. 


[t IS an odd thing, the lure of the 
long run, and it is a blessing which 
all managers crave, the well-nigh alpha 
and omega of their existence. If a 
piece lasts an entire season on Broad- 
way, it then stands a sure chance of a 
long, profitable life of three or four 
years on tour, the first year visiting 
probably only half a dozen of our lead- 
ing cities, the second taking in all the 
important towns, and the seasons there- 
after, appearing in any town or city 
which supports a so-called playhouse. 
In recent seasons, however, there has 
come about an element of impatience 
upon the part of our theater-goers over 
the country, whether in city or village, 
and they demand to see a play just as 
soon as its success is noised about. For 
this reason, plays nowadays have shorter 
but more prolific, energetic lives than 
a few years ago. Let a play register an 
emphatic New York success, and a few 
months later a second organization is 
bound to spring into being, with the 
idea of satiating Chicago’s desire for it. 
The second season will probably see 
three or four companies on tour in this 
particular play, and though its life may 
be comparatively short, the financial re- 
turns are correspondingly healthier. 
For instance, take the case of 
“Within the Law” last season, a play 
which has made a small-sized fortune 
for everybody concerned in it. At one 
time no less than nine companies were 
on tour in various parts of the country, 
the first dividing itself between New 
York and Boston; the second embraced 
Chicago and the Pacific coast ; the third 
did not venture far beyond Philadel- 
phia; a fourth remained in New Eng- 
land; a fifth toured the Eastern 
states; a sixth covered the South 
thoroughly ; a seventh reigned through 
the Middle West; the eighth company 
claimed the Northern territory ; and the 
ninth just simply stopped off at any 
particular town which the others had 
happened to overlook. The same thing 
is true of “Peg o’ My Heart,” which, 
while Miss Taylor was in New York, 














































had five different organizations touring 
about. 

A few years ago such a condition of 
things was practically unheard of, for 
the long-run system has become more 
and more prevalent in recent times. 
Ten and more years ago, if a play was 
phenomenally successful on Broadway 
—a play like “The Little Minister” or 
“Sherlock Holmes,”—two, or at the 
very most three, companies were organ- 
ized the second season, and among 
them they cleaned up all the available 
territory in about four years. Now they 
do it in half the time, with twice the 
number of companies. You see, it is the 
same principle. 


OME twenty odd years ago, Hoyt’s 

“A Trip to Chinatown” was pro- 
duced at the Madison Square The- 
ater and proceeded to make a record 
which still stands to-day as “the” rec- 
ord. Originally produced there Novem- 
ber oth, 1891, with a cast headed by 
Harry Conor and Anna Boyd, “A Trip 
to Chinatown” rounded out exactly 650 
consecutive performances, closing the 
middle of August, 1893. 

Before this, the record was held by 
Henry E. Dixey in that conglomeration 
of musical comedy nonsense, “Adonis,” 
which was produced at the Bijou The- 
ater, September 4th, 1884, and when 
Mr. Dixey and his company took their 
departure from the hospitable Bijou 
stage, in April, 1886, the list of per- 
formances numbered exactly 603. To 
this day we hear of the hit scored by 
Amelia Summerville in “Adonis,” in 
which she was Rosetta, the merry little 
mountain maid, a bit of histrionism 
which has gone down into stage 
annals, 

Goodness only knows the total num- 
ber of performances which that most 
tuneful of all operas, “Erminie,” really 
checked up during its career at the 
Casino. It must well have rounded out 
something in the neighborhood of one 
thousand and more, for no less than 
upon seven different occasions has the 
opera found a haven within the cosy 
Casino walls. Apropos, is it not about 
time that we had another “farewell 
revival” of this piece, for it is now 
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eleven years since we last heard it, the 
longest stretch of inactivity the old 
piece has known since its original pro- 
duction? And it would be an easy thing 
to gather together, barring tempera- 
ment, a number of players who have 
been associated with this piece—play- 
ers such as Francis Wilson, Edwin 
Stevens, Lillian Russell, Lulu Glaser, 
and dear old Jennie Weathersby, who 
twenty-eight years ago created the 
Princess de Gramponeur and bobbed up 
again in four subsequent revivals. And 
now she has been appearing in “Too 
Many Cooks.” 

Besides Francis Wilson, the name of 
the handsome and gifted Pauline Hall 
must ever be associated with “Er- 
minie,” for she it was who first sang 
the title rdle and was more completely 
identified with the part than any of the 
four who came after her in various 
revivals, Addie Cora Reed, Amanda 
Fabris, Lillian Russell, and Marguerita 
Sylva. “Erminie” was first sung at the 
Casino in 1886, where it ran only five 
months. But for three consecutive 
years thereafter it was played for 


lengthy engagements at the same the- 
ater, where again in 1898, 1899 and 
1903 it was revived, so that its Casino 
record is certainly a formidable one, 
easily numbering more than a thousand 
performances. 


N more recent times two of the 


Belasco stars, Blanche Bates and — 


David Warfield, have made stage his- 
tory in the matter of long runs. Dur- 
ing the three years that she was iden- 
tified with that highly picturesque play, 
“The Girl of the Golden West,” Miss 
Bates acted the piece for exactly 443 
times before the New York public 
alone. She played for fifty-three weeks 
at the Belasco (now Republic) The- 
ater, plus seven additional weeks at the 
‘Academy of Music. 

As for Mr. Warfield, it is upon rec- 


ord that he has played Herr Anton Von — © 


Barwig in “The Music Master” exactly 
1,007 times. Of this large number no 
less than 694 performances were given 
in New York City alone. This covered 
a period of a part.of four years in all, 
ninety-three weeks of actual playing in 
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number, sixty-four of which were spent 
within the walls of the Bijou Theater. 
The remaining time was divided with 
the Academy of Music, Belasco and 
Republic Theaters. When you stop for 
a moment to consider that at the end 
of a week, upon the average, only eight 
performances have been checked up— 
and at the end of a month only thirty- 
two—you can then gain some fair idea 
of the amount of time and labor re- 
quired to achieve a record of a thou- 
sand performances. Is it any wonder 
that actors cry out against the tyranny 
of playing the same role season after 
season? Could anything be more trying, 
more positively nerve-racking than the 
business of speaking the same words, 
night after night, season after season? 
That is really the pernicious side of 
the long run, as bearing upon our star 
actors at any rate, for once they score 
a positive success, with a whole sea- 
son’s run in New York, for instance, 
they, through both personal and busi- 
ness causes, retain the play until its 
money-making possibilities are wholly 
exhausted. It practically means artistic 


stagnation. We need not delve so far 
into the past as to quote such cases as 
James O’Neill in “Monte Cristo,” Den- 
man Thompson in “The Old Home- 
stead,” James A. Herne in “Shore 
Acres,” Kate Claxton in “The Two 


Orphans,” or Maggie Mitchell in 
“Fanchon the Cricket,” for we have 
before us to-day the unhappy thought 
of a sterling artist like George Arliss, 
recently on a fifth tour in “Disraeli ;” 
of Rose Stahl, a Broadway star of eight 
years’ standing, who has produced just 
three plays in all that time; of the late 
Phoebe Davies—a far better actress 
than she was ever credited with being 
—who devoted fifteen years to the 
role of Anna Moore in “’Way Down 
East,” and of Mrs. Leslie Carter, who 
during her Belasco reign, averaged a 
new part only once in every three 
years. 

One of our sincerest managerial de- 
votees to the long run system is Charles 
Frohman, who upon every possible oc- 
casion keeps a play running on Broad- 
way just as long as possible, though 
his propensity in this direction is not 


as marked as it was a few years ago. 
As a matter of fact he turned the trick 
successfully with his very first Broad- 
way production, Bronson-Howard’s 
“Shenandoah,” which was produced at 
the Star Theater in 1889. It ran here 
only five weeks in all, but it was im- 
mediately transferred to Proctor’s 
Twenty-third Street Theater, where it 
finished out the season, with a record 
of two hundred and fifty performances 
to its credit. 

Just as Laurette Taylor ranks first 
and Blanche Bates second, so does 
Maude Adams make a rightful claim to 
third place among our feminine stars 
who have made records of Broadway 
runs. As Lady Babbie in “The Little 
Minister,” a role with which her name 
will be associated for all time, Miss 
Adams appeared before the New York 
public exactly 433 times—shy just 
twenty performances of Miss Bates’ 
“Girl of the Golden West” record. 


DURING the past fifteen years the 

New York stage has witnessed 
several notable runs in the realm of 
musical comedy, the most striking of all 
being that of “Florodora,” the season 
of 1900-01. This piece ran for exactly 
sixty-nine consecutive weeks on Broad- 
way, divided as follows: forty-eight: 
weeks at the Casino, fifteen weeks at 
the New York, and six at the Winter 
Garden (atop the New York Theater, 
and in no way related to the present 
structure of that name). It registered 
exactly 549 performances on Broad- 
way, in all of which, save the Winter 
Garden period, Edna Wallace Hopper, 
Cyril Scott and Robert E. Graham 
participated. 

Ranking next to this was “The 
Merry Widow,” which rounded out 
just exactly one solid year, fifty-two 
consecutive weeks in all, at the New 
Amsterdam Theater, where it was per- 
formed exactly 419 times. This served 
as the turning point in the career of 
Donald Brian, who stepped therefrom 
into Frohman stellar fame; and it 
brought both Ethel Jackson and Lina 
Abarbanell more conspicuously before 
the New York public than ever before 
in their respective careers. 
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In the point of the starless play, all 
recent records have been put to shame 
by the run achieved by Charles Klein’s 
“The Lion arfd the Mouse,” a play, 
which, so history tells us, went a- 
begging until the late Henry B. Harris 
chanced a production of it. With a 
trio of players like Edmund Breese, 
Richard Bennett and Grace Elliston at 
the helm, it opened at the Lyceum The- 
ater, November 20th, 1905, where it 
held forth for seventy-two weeks, reg- 
istering just 586 performances. It then 
went on tour for a few weeks, followed 
by a fortnight at the Hudson Theater. 
A short while later, nine weeks at the 
Academy of Music was added to this 
run, with an additional fortnight at the 
same theater, two seasons later, mak- 
ing, in all, a final total of 693 times. 

Within the past season or two it has 
become apparent that several of our 
large cities have developed a sense of 
independence in the matter of putting 
the stamp of approval upon certain 
plays, that the question of a New York 
endorsement makes not the slightest 
difference to them, notably in such 
cities as Chicago and Boston. In the 
case of two plays last season, “The 
Road to Happiness” and “Daddy Long- 
legs,” it mattered not at all to Chicago 
theater-goers that New Yorkers had not 
even the chance to endorse these works, 
and for a period of six months each 
of them delighted play patrons of the 
Windy City. In the case of “Help 
Wanted,” which was running simulta- 


PLay 


‘“Within the Law” 

“The Man of the Hour” 
“The Man from Home” 
“Bought and Paid For” 
“Bunty Pulls the Strings” 
“Seven Days” 

“The Fortune Hunter” 

“A Chinese Honeymoon” 


Playhouse 
Comedy 


neously in New York and Chicago, it 
had a far longer run in the latter city. 
When these lines are read that most 
diverting play, “Under Cover,” will 
also be running simultaneously in these 
same two cities, while last year Bos- 
tonians took it to their heart of hearts 
for twenty-seven weeks, the longest 
run ever recorded in that city. 


[z may rather surprise many of you 
to know that a consecutive run of 
three hundred performances is a most 
unusual thing. Have we not for years 
been used to the glaring managerial 
headlines, the bait with which many of 
us have been lured into the play- 
house: 


1 YEAR IN New York! 
6 MontHs 1n Cuicaco! 
3 MonTHs IN Boston! 
3 MonTHS IN PHILADELPHIA! 


Attempt to clothe some such state- 
ment as this with the cloak of veracity 
and you will soon find that you will 
have difficulty in making the garment 
fit. A solid year in New York is a most 
exceptional thing, let me tell you, and 
no doubt you will be amazed to learn 
that during the past twelve years, for 
instance, there has been an average of 
less than two plays a season which can 
honestly lay claim to having run on 
Broadway for three hundred and more 
performances. Surprising, eh? 

Well, just consult this list below 
for yourself, and be convinced: 


PERFORM- 
ANCES 


479 
4 
466 
463 


402 


SEASON 


Princess and Daly’s 
Astor and Gaiety 
Gaiety and Cohan’s 
Wallack’s 


Knickerbocker 
Bijou 
New Amsterdam 


“The Great Divide” 

“Seven Keys to Baldpate” 

“Get Rich Quick Wallingford” 
“Disraeli” 

“The Rose of the Rancho” 

“The Red Mill” 

“A Gentleman from Mississippi” 
“The Pink Lady” 














Channing Pollock’s 


| Review of the New Plays 


A THOUGHTFUL, 


ILLUMINATING 


AND WITTY DISCUSSION OF THE 
PAST MONTH’S PRODUCTIONS, 
WHICH MR. POLLOCK ENTITLES: 


ra HIS season the theater-goer 
= who hesitates is lost. 

He that runs may read, 
but only he that taxis, and taxis fast, 
may be sure of witnessing a play. 

If you pause to consider, if you but 
stub your toe and stop to seek the ob- 
struction, you risk arriving after your 
entertainment has gone to Chicago or 
Cain’s Storehouse. You start out to see 
a melodrama and get down town just in 
time to catch the musical comedy that 
supplanted it. A gentleman who sat 
beside me the other night at “Outcast” 
had been given a program of “The 
Beautiful Adventure.” “I must have 
made a mistake,” he said. “I wanted to 
see Elsie Ferguson.” 

“So you shall,” I replied, “unless her 
play is withdrawn during the overture. 
The mistake is the usher’s. They 
haven’t discovered that ‘The Beautiful 
Adventure’ is in Pittsburgh.” 

The Princess, with its usual bill of 
one-act pieces, opened just after the 
middle of October. Early in Novem- 
ber, The Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
With Me suggested that we witness 
“Little Face’ and renew our acquaint- 
ance with “The Cat and the Cherub.” 
We had seats for Saturday, but post- 
poned our visit until Monday, when we 
found darkness reigning at the tiny 
playhouse in Thirty-ninth Street. This 
is a cinematographic season, a kaleido- 
scopic quinquennium, an on-ag’in-off- 
ag’in-Finnigan of a theatrical year. 
“On the road,” business has gone to 
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nothing, and it is but little better in 
New York. Not one of our fifty 
theaters is “selling out”—which «is to 
say, filling all its seats. Successes that, 
at any other time, might be certain of 
twelve months on Broadway, find their 
drawing powers appreciably lessened 
at the end of a few weeks. At present 
we have with us five great hits—“On 
Trial,” “Daddy Long-legs,” “The 
Phantom Rival,” “It Pays to Adver- 
tise” and “Chin Chin.” None of them 
is regularly testing the capacity of its 
home. 

Only the initiated can tell success 
from failure. A new play comes to 
town, is received enthusiastically by 
critics and first-night audience, and 
then struggles along before empty 
benches. “Kick In,” acclaimed one of 
the best melodramas of the decade, 
continues to draw half-houses, and 
“The Only Girl,” a_ highly-praised 
operetta with music by Victor Herbert, 
is said not to have averaged a thousand 
dollars a night. The big English 
successes, “Pygmalion,” “My Lady’s 
Dress,” and “Mr. Wu,” which tri- 
umphed over the handicap of a dread- 
ful season in London, are not likely to 
enjoy really long runs in New York. 
The Hippodrome, which seats three 
thousand persons, has plenty of room 
at most performances, but so has the 
Little Theater, which seats three hun- 
dred. One is presenting the biggest 
show produced in its history, and the 
other the brightest comedy Winthrop - 
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Ames has offered since his opening bill, 
which was John Galsworthy’s “The 
Pigeon.” 

r. Ames inaugurated the engage- 
ment of “A Pair of Silk Stockings” 
with a reduction of prices, but money 
seems no object to our theater-goers. 
A. H. Woods tried the experiment of 
cutting rates in half, and presented 
John Mason, in “Big Jim Garrity,” 
with one dollar as the top price, at the 
New York. “Big Jim Garrity” was 
voted an interesting play, but it lasted 
only three weeks. None of Mr. Woods’ 
metropolitan successes—“The High 
Cost of Loving,” “He Comes Up Smil- 
ing,” “Kick In” and “Innocent”—are 
to risk the road this year. Even the 
season of “opera in English,” begun 
with a resounding fanfare of trumpets 
at the Century, has been cut short. 

Of the reason for this state of af- 
fairs one might write a book. The 
war is blamed, of course, as motion 
pictures were blamed before the war, 
and the tango, the motor car, bridge, 
bicycles and roller skates were blamed 
successively before that. The real 


truth lies in the pronouncement of 
Israel Zangwill, that “the drama is an 
art run on commercial lines by bad 


business men.” Managers are reaping 
the harvest they have been sowing for 
more than twenty years. 

It is the worst of bad business to 
glut the market with meat when no one 
has an appetite. I have said there are 
fifty theaters in New York. To this 
number has been added the Punch and 
Judy, while two others, Daly’s and the 
Garden, long closed, are about to be re- 
opened for the benefit of an eager 
public. Productions are made so fast 
that there is no possibility of their be- 
ing well made; plays come and go so 
rapidly that no one—not even the man 
whose business they are—can keep 
track of the changes. What is at such- 
and-such a theater? at what theater is 
such-and-such a play? is such-and-such 
a play musical or dramatic, success or 
failure?—these are questions that the 
best-informed hardly dares answer. In 
the twenty-five working days that have 
passed since last I wrote for THE 
GreEN Book, twenty-three new pieces 
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have been offered on Broadway. Of 
this lot it would be hazardous to wager 
that three will survive until this review 
meets your eye. From the whole mess 
the casual amusement seeker may be 
pardoned for carrying away the idea 
that somewhere Madame Nazimova 
and Lew Fields are appearing in “It 
Pays to Advertise,” a comedy with 
music by Ivan Caryll. 


“THE MARRIAGE OF COLUMBINE” 


CHARLES HOPKINS it is who has 

filled a long-felt want by. building 
a new theater, the Punch and Judy, in 
Forty-ninth Street. 

Don’t ask me: “Who is Charles Hop- 
kins?” I don’t know—except that he 
is an actor, with a talented wife and a 
very pretty taste in the matter of con- 
structing playhouses. Mrs. Hopkins is 
an actress, and a good one. On the 
subject of Harold Chapin, who wrote 
“The Marriage of Columbine,” the 
initial attraction at the Punch and Judy, 
my ignorance is dense and blank._ 

The Punch and Judy might have 
been designed by the architect who 
planned that famous residence for 
Wendy. Here is a toy theater, appar- 
ently put together in a spirit of playful- 
ness; an auditorium even smaller than 
that of the Little Theater, though, like 
that institution, it seats three hundred. ° 
In shape, this auditorium is a perfect 
oblong. The only aisles run along the 
sides, from one of which to the other 
stretch benches not unlike pews. There 
is no balcony or gallery, but set into the 
walls are tiny boxes, each holding two 
persons, and each of about the form 
of the ancient Punch-and-Judy stage. 
The ceiling is criss-crossed with heavy 
beams, painted to look like antique oak, 
and from these beams depend four 
hoops, of the kind used in theaters two 
hundred years ago, upon which are set 
circles of imitation candles. Antique 
oak beams show in the cement walls, 
and a frame of antique oak, oblong like 
the theater itself, and like the fronts of 
the boxes, forms the proscenium, in 
which hangs a curtain that might be of 
green suéde. The ushers are boys 
dressed in the costume of another cen- 












tury. A quainter, daintier gem of a 
theater is not to be found anywhere. 

So far as it sticks to anything, “The 
Marriage of Columbine” is in the: spirit 
of its surroundings. It would be hard 
to say, however, whether this play is in- 
tended to be fantastic or realistic, of the 
present era or one long past. Mr. Chapin 
may have meant to deal in what a 
well-known impresario has described 
as “symbolix,” but, if he did, some of 
his language is singularly literal, and, 
if he did not, most of his characters are 
strangely unlifelike. Scaramouche is a 
clown, with the manner of a crushed 
tragedian and the vocabulary of a col- 
lege professor, whose mate, a girl 
named Columbine, once a dancer, has 
borne him three children. 

The two have lived together happily 
for many years, when a religious 
young man, Alfred Scott, somewhat 
loosely connected with the press, drops 
in for an “interview’—in England, if 
you please, and the last century—and 
remains to inquire of Columbine 
whether she is married to Scaramouche. 
Columbine doesn’t know. It never oc- 
curred to her to find out. It doesn’t 
occur to her to find out, or to confide in 
the father of her children, or to ask 
him to marry her if he hasn’t—even 
when Scott has convinced her that she 
is living in sin and will go to hell when 
she dies. On the contrary, twenty-four 
hours after making his acquaintance, 
Columbine goes away to marry Scott. 
The driven snow had nothing on Col- 
umbine. Such innocence is to be found 
nowhere except in the choruses of our 
musical comedies. 

Mr. Chapin gave the audience a great 
laugh, and immediately took it back, in 
his last act, when Columbine, shown 
her marriage certificate, announced that 
she had a paper like that at home, but 
added that her paper was a birth certif- 
icate. There are vague suggestions of 
satire and philosophy, charm and sym- 
bolism in “The Marriage of Colum- 
bine,” visible hazily through a mass and 
mist of verbiage, and there is one char- 
acter, Scott, so clearly and cleverly 
drawn that one fails to understand how 
the mind that created him could have 
surrounded him with so bad a play. 
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“The Marriage of Columbine,” well 
acted, exquisitely staged, is like a trashy 
novel beautifully printed and bound. 
But there is hope for the Punch and 
Judy. No one could do so much with 
three walls of a theater without even- 
tually finding an appropriate decoration 
for the fourth. 


“KICK IN” 


XCEPTING “On Trial,” the most 

engrossing performance in New 
York, and one of the best acted, is 
Willard Mack’s melodrama, “Kick In,” 
which has been struggling for life at 
the Longacre. 

Strictly speaking, not a “crime 
play,” this piece is a fresh attempt at 
squaring the circle which, in dramatic 
mathematics, has its equivalent in mak- 
ing crooks straight. We find ourselves 
again in the excellent company of 
thieves and drug fiends, asked to sym- 
pathize with forgers and burglars, and 
to revel in the sardonic humor of which 
they appear to be masters. When 
“Within the Law” was done in London, 
the program included a glossary, but 
over here we no longer need instruc- 
tion in the argot of the alley. The 
young idea has been taught how to 
shoot—both pistols and hypodermics. 
The sweetest girl graduate now knows 
how “dope” is prepared for injection, 
and, when her chum asks her to “come 
through,” explains that she got the 
money for ice cream soda by “frisking” 
Father. 

“Kick In,” however, has some moral 
value, and a real purpose. The former 
underlies the exhibition of the tragic 
consequences of wrong-doing. When 
Benny, who has “shot a box” and 
stolen a twenty-thousand-dollar dia- 


“mond necklace, has died alone in the 


attic of a house occupied by his friend 
Chick Hewes; when Chick’s wife Molly 
has broken to Benny’s girl, Myrtle Syl- 
vester, the news that Chick has stuffed 
the body into a barrel and that, at 
the moment, pals are taking it away in 
a wagon; when Myrtle stands in dumb 
agony at the door while a piano down- 
stairs breaks into the strains of “This 
is the Life;’” when Myrtle has done 
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away with herself and Molly’s drug- 
soaked brother takes the glittering 
collar from his pocket, gloating over it 
in the light of a burning match, no one 
can escape realization of the worthless- 
ness of the “rocks” for which so much 
has been sacrificed, and which, swing- 
ing in the tremulous hand of this boy, 
no longer are of use to anyone of the 
human beings who risked everything 
for them. The purpose of the piece is 
revealed when Chick, convicted of for- 
gery years before, honest ever since, 
married to an honest woman, but 
hounded by the “bulls,” pleads: “We 
want to go straight.” 

“What’s a man going to do when he 
gets out of prison?” inquires Chick, 
none the less effectively because the 
question has been asked a thousand 
times before. The police can’t see two 
former_convicts chatting without sus- 
pecting them of “framing” a fresh 
crime. “When a guy just out of the 
pest-house talks to another graduate, 
do you think they’re ‘framing’ it up to 
get small-pox?” “Kick In” becomes 
something more than mere entertain- 
ment when Molly tells the Deputy Com- 
missioner that, instead of persecuting 
Chick’s kind, and driving them back to 
crime, he “should be a sort of father.” 

Mr. Mack, a vaudeville actor whose 
first New York play this is, has con- 
cocted a good story, stirring, sympa- 
thetic and significant, and has developed 
it with invention and ingenuity. He be- 
gins in the office of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, who has “rounded up” and 
is “sweating” everybody likely to know 
the “yegg” who got the necklace in 
question. “Benny’s in trouble,” he ex- 
plains to one of these “guns,” Memphis 
Bessie, a retired shoplifter. 

“My God!” retorts Bessie, “so is 
Europe, but why bother me with it?” 

Chick denies that he knows anything 
of Benny, but is given the alternative 
of “squealing” or of having his past re- 
vealed to his employer, a man named 
Purnell. When he persists, the Deputy 
actually telephones this employer. Dur- 
ing the conversation Chick and Molly 
stand immobile. “All that you just told 
Mr. Purnell,” says Molly, “we told him 
the day Chick went to work for him.” 
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In the second act we learn that the 
Hewes do know of Benny, who was 
shot in “making his get-away” and 
brought to-them, bleeding and in- 
sensible, by Myrtle. Chick and Molly 
could not refuse to help their old friend 
in her desperate need. They have 
stowed away the dying thief in their 
attic. The diamonds, meanwhile, have 
disappeared. Before long, as already 
explained, we learn that they are in 
possession of Molly’s brother, Charley 
Cary. 

Benny dies; Myrtle kills herself ; and 
a “fly cop,” by name Whip Fogarty, 
arrests Charley and comes to the Hewes 
to offer his release in return for confes- 
sion. Chick, who, in the course of a 
highly exciting scene, has suspected 
Charley, and taken the jewels from him, 
makes the bargain, stipulating immu- 
nity for himself and his wife. The in- 
stant the necklace is delivered, however, 
Fogarty, repudiating his agreement, 
bids Chick “get your hat.” Hewes, in- 
furiated, struggles with the detective, 
but is overpowered. In the moment 
of his victory, Fogarty sinks to the 
floor, unconscious. Honest Molly has 
“stuck him with the kid’s hypo.” She 
persuades Chick to go with her to the 
District Attorney, pausing, as they are 
leaving the room, to murmur to the 
prostrate “bull,” in her sweet and art- 
less manner: 

“Sweet dreams, you big dub!” 

In the last act, the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, finding that Molly is about to 
become a mother, sets her free, with 
Chick and Charley. Thus we see again, 
as we saw in “The Law of the Land,” 
how the “bulls” love little children ; and 
death, which used to be the dramatist’s 
easy way out of a difficult situation, is 
supplanted by birth. 

From the conning tower of the box- 
office, the great danger of “Kick In” is 
that it is too real, too painful. One 
hardly would counsel the subtraction 
of verisimilitude, but it would seem 
that the playwright yet might improve 
the breeding and the social position of 
his hero and heroine. There is no ex- 
cuse for Molly’s characterization of 
Fogarty as a “big dub;” there is no 
need for her association, and Chick’s, 
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with “rats,” and with such persons as 
Memphis Bessie, who has no place in 
the story; there is no reason why Molly 
should even know what is the matter 
with her brother Charley. What hap- 
pens to the Hewes is the more effective, 
more in the nature of Nemesis, if they 
are thriving, and have lost touch with 
their old friends, when Myrtle comes 
out of the past to implore the assist- 
ance of the man who once was a “pal” 
of Benny. To know just what 
is wrong with a play, and how to rem- 
edy it, is not the province of dramatic 
criticism. I apologize. 

Mr. Mack’s dialogue, the pert talk of 
common people, frequently is witty 
and generally is what vaudeville per- 
formers describe as “hoakum.” Thus, 
the comment of the Hewes’ landlady, 
Mrs. Halloran, that she likes to have 
Memphis Bessie come over “once and 
a while. It makes the hall smell so 
good.” "ae her wonder that a cabaret 
singer should get “thirty dollars a week 
for disturbin’ people that are tryin’ to 
eat their dinners!” The characters are 
all well drawn, and all capitally played 
—Chick by John Barrymore, Molly by 
Jane Grey, Myrtle by Josephine Victor, 
and Mrs. Halloran by Annie Mack 
Berlein. Mrs. Halloran’s gum-chewing 
daughter is acted to the life by Kathe- 
rine Harris; Paul Everton contributes 
a forceful portrait of Fogarty; and 
Forrest Winant, who had similar roéles 
in “The Only Law” and “The Family 
Cupboard,” sketches, a terrible picture 
of the nail-biting, irresolute and panic- 
stricken drug fiend, Charley. 

“Kick In” is strong meat, but it’s 
good. 


“A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS” 


HOWEVER far removed the truth 
may be from what A. Neil Lyons 
calls “a pleasant, pale pink concept of 
existence,” there is no denying the joy 
of contact with nice people, whether 
one see them in the drawing-room or 
on the stage. Half the charm of Cyril 
Harcourt’s delicate yet brilliant com- 
edy, “A Pair of Silk Stockings,” cur- 
rent at the Little Theater, is in the 
culture and courtesy of its characters. 
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English humor is apt to be of finer 
texture than American, and in this play 
there are a hundred subtle surprises of ~ 
speech that afford sheer delight. 

Mr. Harcourt’s story is cleverly de- 
vised, and neat after the fashion of 
well-fitting boots or a trim collar. Sam 
Thornhill’s wife Molly has divorced 
him because of his supposed relations 
with a blonde person. Sam, whose 
intimacy with the blonde was a pretense 
undertaken in a spirit of pique, at- 
tempts to explain, but lacks opportu- 
nity. Therefore, when Molly arrives 
unexpectedly at Sir John and Lady 
Gower’s country-house, and is put to 
bed in a room vacated for the night by 
another guest, Captain Bagnal, who has 
started for London, Sam hides himself 
in her chamber and waits his chance. 
Captain Bagnal, who has missed his 
train, comes before the chance, and the 
caged husband listens first to the woo- 
ing of the young officer and then to 
Molly’s declaration that she still loves 
her husband. Appearing suddenly, he 
is taken for a burglar, his head cov- 
ered, his limbs bound and_ himself 
thrown into the bath-room. Then 
Bagnal’s fiancée raps on the door, and 
her doubts become certainties when the 
two young people fail to produce the 
supposed burglar, who has made his 
escape through an open window. The 
next morning, when Molly’s reputation 
hangs upon the discovery of the thief, 
Sam admits his intrusion, and proves it 
by producing the pair of silk stockings 
with which his legs were trussed up the 
night before. 

This capital trifle is capitally pre- 
sented by a company from across-sea, 
whose principal member, Kenneth 
Douglas, is a light comedian of the sort 
that seems to abound in England. Mr. 
Douglas is a younger Leslie Kenyon, a 
finer G. P. Huntley, a younger and 
finer Charles Hawtrey. We have no 
one in this country who could duplicate 
his whimsical, insinuatingly humorous, 
tenderly sentimental performance of 
Sam Thornhill. M. Hamley-Clifford is 
the cleverest of several clever and 
charming young English girls in the 
piece. The author himself plays a 
small part. After seeing him act one 
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still feels that he is a dramatist of wit 
and skill. 


~~ “MARY GOES FIRST” 


F.VEN lighter, and somewhat less de- 
lightful than “A Pair of Silk 
Stockings” is Henry Arthur Jones’ new 
offering, “Mary Goes First,” in which 
Marie Tempest has begun her season at 
the Comedy. The play is scarcely 
more than an amplification of the idea 
which J. M. Barrie fitted so neatly into 
the single act of “The Twelve Pound 
~ Look.” Nevertheless, thanks partly to 
Miss Tempest’s inimitable, snub-nosed 
humor, “Mary” provides very agreeable 
entertainment until about ten o'clock, 
when the possibilities of Mr. Jones’ 
theme are exhausted, and one grows 
rather tired of his characters and their 
speéches. 

Mary always has gone first in “the 
residential suburb of the manufactur- 
ing town of Warkinstall” until Thomas 
Bodsworth is rewarded for building a 
sanitorium by being included in the 
Birthday Honors. From that moment, 
Mary devotes herself to regaining her 
lost supremacy. Threatened with a 
suit for slander because of her allusion 
to Lady Bodsworth as “an impro- 
priety,” she resists all efforts at com- 
promise, valiantly attemps to drag her 
stupid and contented husband off his 
golf links to-stand for Parliament, 
and, failing that, runs a comparative 
stranger, elects him, and, for winning 
this seat for the Liberals, is given a 
baronetcy. Then, entitled to go first, 
she makes way for Lady Bodsworth. 

Miss Tempest’s English supporting 
company is quite adequate, and her 
husband, W. Graham Browne, reveals 
unsuspected talent as a comedian in a 
capital performance of the indigent 

oung gentleman who is elected to 
arliament.- There is only one setting, 
and, after seeing it, one thanks heaven 
there are no more. Nevertheless, be- 
cause of the brevity of the play, the 
intermissions are inordinately long. 
The Lady Who Goes to the Theater 
With Me says “Mary Goes First” is 
the best violin and piano recital she has 
heard this winter. 


“OUTCAST” 


OR the third time in a month I 

heard good English, extending be- 
yond the thousand words which is the 
vocabulary of most of our playwrights ; 
speeches with thought behind them, and 
cultivated voices, in “Outcast,” by 
Hubert Henry Davies, at the Lyceum. 
This is something of a record. 

Elsie Ferguson’s voice, of course, is 
more than a mere voice. It is an in- 
strument, like the organ or the ’cello, 
with shadowy, deep tones of sorrow, 
surprising little trebles of joy or amuse- 
ment, capable of expressive and unex- 
pected changes, revelatory of every 
mutable mood and emotion. Miss 
Ferguson gives us a moving picture, 
rather than successive portraits, show- 
ing the development of a street-walker 
suggestive of Robert Hitchins’ Lady of 
the Feathers in “Flames.” She has 
done nothing as fine since her Anna 
Victoria in “Such a Little Queen.” 

Mr. Davies’ play, which somehow 
reminds one of Haddon Chambers’ 
“Passers-by,” is a monochrome, a 
single-thoughted treatment of a single 
idea. Geoffrey, jilted by the lady he 
was to have married, has taken to drugs 
and drink. Summoning Miriam from 
the highway for an hour’s distraction, 
he finds in her misery the complement 
of his own, in her degradation the in- 
centive to raise her and himself. This 
accomplished, he is recalled to Valen- 
tine, wedded for money and wearied of 
her husband, who offers to go away 
with him. Will he descend with the 
lady or continue upward with the har- 
lot? Miriam’s love decides the ques- 
tion, and, with her, he’sets out for one 
of those new worlds which are the 
perennial recourse of English drama- 
tists whose characters have rendered 
themselves undesirable at home. 

“Outcast” is an interesting play, in- 
terestingly acted by a company in which 
Charles Cherry, stamped as a comedian 
through long service in such trifles as 
“Girls,” “The Bachelor” and “The Spit- 
fire,” exhibits unsuspected solidity as 
Geoffrey. A maid is itnpersonated by 
Nell Compton, sister of the Compton 
Mackenzie who wrote “Carnival.” 
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“THAT SORT” 


ANOTHER lady of what Gilbert 
Miller calls ‘“‘unéeasy virtue” is 
displayed by Alla Nazimova in Basil 
Macdonald Hastings’ “That Sort” at 
the Harris. That sort, in this case, 
however, is the conventional stage 
strumpet, loquacious, philosophical, 
emotional, more sinned against than 
sinning. 

How times do change! 

I’ve just, been reading of the days 
when women wore thick veils to the 
Criterion when they went to see “Pink 
Dominoes.” In that same time Camille 
was accepted as life-like, and to be a 
great emotional actress one had only to 
rant and rave and masticate the scen- 
ery. Thirty years later we still were 
willing to accept this kind of thing from 
Madame Nazimova, who now stands 
revealed as the exponent of a school of 
acting that never represented life, but 
merely exaggerated and distorted it. 

“That Sort” begins where Madame 
Nazimova leaves off, showing her, feet 
first, on the floor of the lodging in 
which she has attempted her life. 
“Traditional English folk songs” and a 
musical comedy have driven her to 
suicide, as well they might. A neigh- 
boring medico, Dr. Maxwell, is sum- 
moned, Grief has not rendered Diana 
Laska inarticulate. After the doctor 
has fed her a club sandwich, and pre- 
scribed a diet of seaweed, he and she 
launch into a long debate about life in 
general, and Anglo-Saxon morality in 
particular. As we learned from his 
previous play, “The New Sin,” there is 
nothing taciturn about Mr. Hastings. 

Throughout its three acts, “That 
Sort” always is threatening to burst 
into polemics. “What do you think is 
the best of life?” says some one, and 
they’re off, like tenor and soprano given 
the music cue for a duet. Diana hav- 
ing been caught in flagrante delicto, her 
husband has been so unjust as to 
divorce her and take away her daugh- 
ter. Thereupon, she has gone out and 
got a reputation for depravity that 
would have Jindicated talent and in- 
dustry in one twice her age. Persons 
who hardly would know Cellini or Sir 
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Christopher Wren, start at the mere 
mention of her name. Disguised as a 
governess, in a dress that would at- 
tract attention at a masked ball, Diana 
gains admission to the family that con- 
tains her cheild, arriving in time to ex- 
plain that Daughter cannot marry “that 
man” because Mother was his mistress. 
After which, she departs. 

In all this, there is a great deal of the 
sobbing and wringing of hands that 
audiences have learned to regard as an 
exhibition, purely and simply, and that 
leave one quite cold. Anyone who 
could believe that Madame Nazimova 
was a mother would believe that the 
painted “backing” in “Mary Goes 
First” was a room. 


“EXPERIENCE” 


“T XPERIENCE,” at the Booth, is 
another of the imitation morali 
plays written to demonstrate allegori- 
cally that black is black, white is white, 
and trees grow up instead of down. 
Morality plays were well enough in 
the Middle Ages, fashioned by monks 
whose lives had been devoted to con- 
templation of life, for audiences of 
elementary intelligence. Composed by 
a musical comedy librettist, they are 
likely to be a collection of sloppy senti- 
mentalities and platitudes en brochette. 

George V. Hobart caught the moral- 
ity contagion from “Everywoman,” 
which he mimicked in a skit, called 
“Everywife,” produced as part of 
Ziegfeld’s “Follies of 1911,” and has 
followed even more closely, even to the 
introduction of “rag-time” songs and 
dances, in the work now presented by 
William Elliott. All I said of “Every- 
woman” in THE GrEEN Boox for May, 
I9II, is equally true of “Experience.” - 
I have just re-read that article and I 
recommend it to you. It is an exceed- 
ingly able criticism. 

One word leading to another, the 
characters in this play are Love, Hope, 
Youth, Ambition, and other personifica- 
tions. When you have heard Oppor- 
tunity remark that he waits for no 
man, and Wealth call to Youth, who is 
crossing the stage, “Don’t leave me, 
Youth,” you have the recipe for the 
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concoction. Experience is a low come- 
dian, who delivers himself of “gags” 
about Plymouth Rock, and whole 
scenes are devoted to proving beyond 
the shadow of a doubt that Pride is 
proud, Conceit conceited, and Frivolity 
frivolous. The thread of the story 
takes Youth along a kind of Pilgrim’s 
Progress, through the dangers and 
temptations that degrade and vitiate, 
until he is reclaimed by hearing of his 
mother, and returns, somewhat the 
worse for wear, to Hope and Love. 
The principal part in this primer 
play is perfectly played by Mr. Elliott, 
who has all the buoyance of Douglas 
Fairbanks, with a certain plaintiveness 
and wistfulness to be found in no other 
actor in America. A new-conter to 
Broadway, Margot Williams, makes a 
hit as Frailty, a street walker, it being 
strangely and paradoxically true that 
the best parts are the worse characters. 
“Experience” is lavishly staged, though 
sometimes with a curious blending of 
the symbolic and the literal. Thus, 
judging from the view, The Street of 
Vacillation is in New Jersey. 
Well—who knows? 


“CHIN-CHIN” 


[-. would be a mistake to say cf Fred 
Stone that he appears in an enter- 
tainment, called “Chin-Chin,” at the 
Globe. He is an entertainment, called 
“Chin-Chin,” .and that in spite of a 
‘ book by Anne Caldwell and R. H. 
Burnside, lyrics by Anne Caldwell and 
James O’Dea, music by Ivan Caryll, 
and a positive flood of actors, scenery, 
costumes and choruses by Charles Dil- 
lingham. 

As “The Lady of the Slipper,” the 
previous vehicle for Montgomery and 
Stone, was a modern and rather un- 
imaginative version of “Cinderella,” so 
“Chin-Chin” is a modern and rather 
unimaginative version of “Aladdin.” 
The requirements of Mr. Stone, how- 
ever, make it impossible to hold any 
extravaganza to time or place, and the 
present piece, beginning in a toy bazaar 
in China, where the comedians are in- 
troduced as two wooden figures that 
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become animate, gives this inimitable 
clown opportunity for a specialty with 
a mechanical piano in England, for a 
side-splitting “ventriloquist act,” in 
which the dummy emulates his master 
by coming to life, and for an uproari- 
ously funny equestrian turn on a real 
horse in a circus. In this turn, Mr. 
Stone is suspended from a revolving 
spar, and, whenever the horse canters 
away, he is left dangling. 

“Chin-Chin” is a great, big, wonder- 
ful show, to which everything but the 
beauty is contributed by Mr. Stone. 


“PAPA’S DARLING” 


JN spite of some very whistlable num- 
bers by the same Ivan Caryll who 
composed “Chin-Chin” and “The Pink 
Lady,” some exceptionally good comic 
acting by Frank Lalor and Fred Wal- 
ton, some gorgeous dresses and scenery 
provided by Klaw and Erlanger, the 
foundation of a naughty farce by 
D’Ancourt and Vaucaire adapted by 
Harry B. Smith, and the amazingly 
ingenious and resourceful stage direc- 
tion of Julian Mitchell, there is a dis- 
tinctly unsatisfying quality in “Papa’s 
Darling,” at the New Amsterdam. 

It isn’t that Dorothy Jardon doesn’t 
show enough of her back, because, as 
usual, Dorothy Jardon shows all the 
back with which nature endowed her. 
The fault may lie in a superfluity of 
plot, or of musical numbers, that ren- 
ders the story a little tiresome and con- 
fusing after we have laughed at the - 
first witty lines, and gathered that 
Achille Petipas, professor of experi- 
mental moral psychology, has invented 
a son as an excuse for going to Paris. 
It may lie in a voluntary likeness to 
“The Pink Lady,” whose famous waltz 
is duplicated in a pretty song, “Oh, 
This Love,” while the “Saskatchewan” 
number. is copied—and bettered—in 
“By the Sparkling Moselle.” What- 
ever the lack, one comes from “Papa’s 
Darling” pleased, but without enthusi- 
asm, and considerable enthusiasm 
seems to be required to send people to 
“1 es office in this Year of Our 
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Mememtos of Monahan ~ 


SPINK MAKES A PROFESSIONAL 
CALL AND COMES AWAY WITH 
A PAIR OF OFFICIAL TROUSERS 


By Frank 


Co-author of ‘‘The Time, the Place, and the Girl,’’ 
of ‘‘Monsieur Butterfly,’’ ‘‘The White Woman's Burden,’’ 


F THERE was any redeeming 

: feature in the career of 

Jimmy Spink, it was his gen- 

uine fondness for his “girl,” Molly 
Carmini. 

Detective Monahan of the Central 
Office relied on this fact to help him lo- 
cate Spink himself when he pulled off 
the Holworthy robbery. 

There was no secret about Spink’s 
connection with the disappearance of 
the plate and jewelry from the Saga- 
more Street millionaire’s residence. He 
had left unmistakable traces of his pres- 
ence. Besides, Spink had circulated a 
report in advance that on the night of 





September third he was going to make | 


one last big haul and quit the game for 
good. Even the police had heard this, 
and, as the Holworthy burglary was the 
only robbery worth mentioning on Sep- 
tember third, there was little room for 
doubt but that it was Spink’s valedictory 
performance. 

On September fourth, however, 
Spink himself was not to be found by 
any of the usual dragnet methods of 
the police. 

The first move, of course, was to 
watch the flat where Molly Carmini re- 
sided with her mother in comparative 
luxury. It was an open secret that 
Spink paid the expenses of the apart- 
ment and that it was only one of many 
attentions which he showered on the 
good-looking girl he had lifted from 
the position of organ grinder’s daughter 
to that of East Side lady of leisure. 
Spink had a fair amount of education 
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himself, and he had made it possible 
for Molly to attend grammar school. 

Besides attending to her material 
wants, the gallant young crook had 
adorned the lady’s fingers and neck with 
rings and necklaces which had aroused 
the curiosity of the police until they 
were proved bona-fide purchases from 
Maiden Lane. As far as anyone con- 
nected with the department knew, Molly 
was just what she seemed, a good-look- 
ing, full-blooded, impulsive girl of 
Italian descent with no criminal record 
and with nothing suspicious about her 
career save her choice of a sweetheart. 

This last fact, however, was probably 
the reason why a square-toed individ- 
ual was set to patrol the street in front 
of the Carmini apartment and another 
one seemed to find occupation for most 
of his time in the entry-way back of the 
building. But neither of them was able 
to report that Spink had visited his girl 
or that the girl had left the apartment 
to confer with the man. 

Still, Monahan felt sure that Spink 
was in New York. For one reason, he 
did not believe that he would leave with- 
out taking the girl with him. He felt 
a personal pride in beating this partic- - 
ular marauder because Spink had taken 
trouble to make sure that Monahan 
should know of the robbery in advance, 
and also because he believed that Spink 
had spoken the truth when he declared 
that this was to be his final coup. With 
Monahan it was a case of nab him now 
or never. 

Monahan devoted twenty-four hours 
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to serious thought. He was a clever de- 
tective and he thought to some purpose. 

There may have been some connec- 
tion between his brain work and the fact 
that on the following evening a per- 
sistent rumor flooded the haunts of the 
“Five Points Gang” to the effect that 
Molly Carmini was dying. No one knew 
where the rumor came from and no 
one dared go to the Carmini apartment 
to verify it. The detectives watching 


the house were not heavily enough dis- 
guised to fool anybody but the general 
public, and all of Spink’s friends had 
too ‘many half-forgotten incidents in 
their lives to wish to have the police 
pry very closely into their affairs. 


[NX THE back room of a loosely run 
bar east of the Elevated in the down- 
town district, a slender young man 
paced up and down nervously, oc- 
casionally flicking the ashes from his 
cigarette in the general direction of the 
cuspidor. He was well-dressed in the 
fashion of the American college youth, 
although his face proved upon careful 
scrutiny to be that of a man of thirty. 

At length he pressed the button in the 
wall and shortly afterwards a heavy-set 
bartender in a slightly soiled white vest 
and apron opened the door and stuck 
his head in. 

“Any news from Molly, Jerry?” the 
young man demanded. 

“Nothing new,” the other answered 
laconically. 

“T’ve got to go,” the other decided 
abruptly. “If everybody else is afraid, 
I’m not.” 

“T tell you the flat’s watched,” ob- 
jected Jerry. “You couldn’t ooze in 
there without the bulls getting you, no 
matter how you was disguised.” 

“Well, I’ve got to know. I'll take a 
chance. Send word to old Stein around 
the corner that I want a complete out- 
fit for a doctor. He'll know.” 

“All right, boss, if you say so.” The 
other shook his head doubtfully. “But 
if you want to know my opinion—” 

“T don’t.” The other cut him short. 
“On your way.” And he motioned him 
to withdraw. 

Later, when a middle-aged physician 
in a long black coat, smart gloves and 
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hat, carrying the conventional black 
leather bag, entered the building where 
Molly Carmini’s apartment was, no ef- 
fort was made to stop him, although 
after he went in a heavy-set gentleman 
who had been loitering across the street 
disappeared into the nearest cigar store 
and asked to use the telephone. 

The physician mounted the stairs to 
the second floor. A light rap on the 
door caused it to be opened cautiously. 

“Come in.” . 

He stepped inside, and in the dim 
light of the hall he folded a slim figure 
in his arms. 

“Thank God, you are safe,” he said 
aloud. 

“Hush,” she commanded, putting her 
hand over his mouth. “The place is 
watched.” She drew him into the 
parlor. 

“T know it. 
you?” 

“Matter? What do you mean?” The 
girl, who was rather less than the aver- 
age height, looked up at him inquiringly 
with deep black eyes which concealed 
hidden flames. 

“Why, they told me you were dying,” 
he explained. 

“But I haven’t been ill.” She placed 
her hand over her heart with a sudden 
premonition of danger. Her silk 
“middy blouse,” open at the neck, 
showed her pulse throbbing in her 
throat. : 

“Then that story was a plant,” he de- 
cided abruptly. “I thought it might be, 
but I had to know.” 

She laid her hand on his arm. “You 
must leave quickly.” 

He looked out the window guardedly 
and laughed. “No use. There is De- 
tective James of the Central Office hold- 
ing up the lamp-post across the street. 
His partner, Clancy, is around at the 
rear or I'll eat my new hat.” 

“Why did you come, then?” the girl 
wailed. 

“It’s all right,” he comforted her. 
“T’'ll get away safely.” 

A heavy knock at the door! The girl 
moved closer to him. “It’s too late,” 
she whispered. 

The nearness of danger, as always, 
sharpened the wits of the young man. 


What’s the matter with 











“Where’s the telephone ?” 

She pointed to the instrument on a 
table across the room. 

“Don’t let them in until I get my 
party on the wire. I want them to hear 
me talking.” 

The young man sat at the desk tele- 
phone and called the number which he 
had hastily looked up in the directory. 
He was busy talking when the girl 
opened the door, revealing the placid 
figure of Monahan filling up the door- 
way with its bulk. 

“Evening, folks.” 
antly as he stepped in. 

“Good evening, sir,” replied Molly. 
cowering away from him in apprehen- 
sion. “Haven’t you made some mis- 
take?” 

“Nary mistake,” he retorted, coming 
into the room a little further. “I wanted 
to see our young friend, Jimmie Spink, 
here for a few minutes.” 

He indicated the man at the tele- 
phone, but the latter did not look up. 
He was busy saying, “Emergency Hos- 
pital >—Send an ambulance quick to the 
Iroquois Building. I don’t know the 
address but it’s on—yes, that’s the one. 
Apartment twenty- eight. Please hurry.” 

“What’s that you’re doing?” the de- 
tective demanded. 

“Telephoning.” The doctor looked 
up at him with a quizzical smile. “I 
thought everyone knew about the tele- 
phone nowadays. I really haven’t time 
to explain it to you, but—” 

The other cut in, “Telephoning? 
What for?” 

“You heard me. For an ambulance.” 

“For an ambulance?” Monahan re- 
peated. “Somebody sick here?” 

“So I have been told,” the other man 
answered coolly. “I just arrived on the 
case myself, so you probably know as 
much as I do about it. May I ask if 
you are a physician also, and if you 
were called in consultation ?” 

“Physician nothing,”- the detective 
snorted. “I aint a physician no more 
than you are, Jimmie Spink.” 

The doctor inclined an attentive ear. 
“Again please,” he requested pleas- 
antly. “I didn’t quite understand 
you.” 

“Cut out your kidding, Spink,” the 


He smiled pleas- 
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detective commanded “That 
phoney Van Dyke don’t cm me any 
more than it does your girl here.” He 
wheeled suddenly on Molly. “How 
about it? Is this guy Jimmie Spink, or 
is he not?” 

“How should I know?” she retorted 
quickly, taking her cue from the doctor. 
“My mother was ill and I sent for a 
physician. This is the man who came. 
That’s all I know.” 

“You sent for this guy?’ repeated 
the detective, wondering if by any pos- 
sible chance his scheme had failed by a 
mere coincidence. 

“Certainly.” 

“T don’t. believe it.” Monahan re- 
turned to his conviction undaunted. 
“You admit that you know Spink, don’t 
you! ?? 

The girl met his eyes frankly. 
“Ves. 3 

“And doesn’t this fellow look like 
him?” He pointed to the dapper physi- 
cian, who was apparently only an 
amused spectator of the cross examina- 
tion. The girl looked at him and 
laughed. 

“He doesn’t look a bit like Spink,” 
she said with conviction. 

“Then I must have made a mistake,” 
said the detective apologetically, back- 
ing toward the door. “I thought sure 
I'd find him at your place. A guy like 
that almost always betrays himself by 
hiking to his woman. I was pretty sure 
he would come here, but I guess he 
must have gone to that other flat up in 
Harlem.” 


HAT other flat?” 
“Why, where he keeps his wife 

and kids. Don’t you know about it?” 

A sudden flame leaped to the eyes of 
the girl. A wave of jealousy broke 
down the mask of her face. Involun- 
tarily she turned, quivering with rage, 
toward the doctor, picking up as she 
did so a slender paper-knife from the 
table. 

“Ts this true?” she demanded hotly. 

“Thank you, Miss Carmini,” said the 
detective. “I wasn’t quite sure before, 
but now I’ve got him.” He turned to 
the doctor with eyes gleaming with 
triumph, 
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“Then,” questioned the girl piteously, 
“ft isn’t true about the woman up in 
Harlem?” 

“No,” returned the detective, who 
outside of his business necessities was a 
* kindly man, “as far as I know, Spink 
is a nice guy, except he’s a burglar.” 

“Oh Jimmie, what have I done?” 
She turned pleading eyes toward her 
lover. “If it hadn’t been for me they 
never would have caught you.” 

With a sudden inspiration she raised 
the paper knife, with the point directed 
toward her own heart. 

Spink leaped forward and caught her 
arm as it descended, but not in time to 
save her from an ugly gash in the arm. 

“Tt’s all right, kid,” he soothed. “It 
aint anything to get hectic about.” He 
turned to the detective. “You see what 
a handy thing a doctor is to have on the 
premises. Quick, get me something to 
tie up this arm with or she'll bleed to 
death.” 

Monahan hastily assisted the man 
whom he regarded as his prisoner. 

“What shall I do?” 

“Take a handkerchief and tie it up 
above the wound.” 

The detective did as he was bidden, 
and still under the direction of the 
young crook took a pencil and by in- 
serting it under the bandage twisted it 
until the flow of blood was. stopped by 
the tightness of the pressure. 

“Now hold that there. Don’t let go 
for anything,” the pseudo surgeon com- 
manded, opening his case. 

“Gee, you are a regular guy at this 
stuff, aren’t you, Spink?” said the de- 
tective, marveling at the cleverness of 
the other and inspecting the well-filled 
case. 

“Don’t talk,” said Spink briefly. 
“Keep your eye on the bandage and 
don’t release the pressure a second.” 

He busied himself with a roll of cot- 
ton from which he extracted a sizable 
wad. This he saturated with a liquid 
from one of the bottles in his case. 

“Now hold it steady,” he cautioned, 
and then with a swift movement he 
threw his arm around the stalwart de- 
tective and pressed the wad of cotton 
closely over his nose and mouth. 
~ “Say, what the ?” the detect- 
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ive spluttered, letting go of the pencil 
and struggling to reach his assailant, 
who kept behind him. 

“Sh! Quiet!’ murmured the pliysi- 
cian, holding his patient firmly. “It will 
only take a minute, Monahan, and it 
will hardly hurt a bit.” 

“Help!” cried the detective with a 
smothered voice. 

“T don’t need any help,” the other as- 
sured him. “I can take care of you all 
by myself. There, lie down and rest.” 

He lowered the heavy frame of the 
unconscious officer to the floor, and a 
pungent odor filled the room. 

“Pleasant dreams, Monahan,” said 
Spink. 

“Now Molly, let’s see how badly you 
are hurt. I knew it wasn’t an artery 
you cut, but I wanted our friend here 
to think so.” He examined the cut, 
which was bleeding freely. “A straight 
bandage will fix that. Can you tear a 
strip off your underskirt ?” 

“IT am not wearing any,” she ad- 
mitted. 

“Modern fashion does away with 
conventional héro stuff,” he complained 
cynically. “Never mind; gents still 
wear shirts.” He knelt by the side of 
the detective and tore a couple of soft 
strips from his shirt. 

While he was tying up the girl’s arm 
there was a second rap at the door. 

“Come in,” shouted Spink. 

The door opened and’ two hospital at- 
tendants entered, carrying a stretcher. 

With the quiet haste of trained men, 
they picked up the man from the floor 
and laid him on the stretcher. 

“Is this all?” one of the attendants 
inquired. 

“No; this lady will go with us. She 
has hurt her arm. Our patient has been 
violent.” 

“All right.” 

The entire party trooped down the 
stairs. At the door the detective, 
James, of the plain-clothes squad, stood 
waiting. 

Also there was a motor ambulance 
with the engine running and a chauf- 
feur in his place. 

“What’s doing?” demanded James. 

“Emergency case,” replied one of the 
attendants. “Can’t stop to explain.” 
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The two men gently lifted the recum- 
bent Monahan into the conveyance, and 
Molly got in after him. 

“I can’t let you go,” said James dog- 
gedly, stunned by seeing his chief in 
such a state, but still realizing that he 
had a duty to perform. 

“You can’t stop us,” said the chauf- 
feur. “This is a hospital car and we’ve 
got the right of way over everything.” 

“T am a detective,” said James, show- 
ing his star. 

“T don’t care if you are,” said the 
driver: “Do you want this man to die 
while you stand talking about it? If 
you want to ask any more questions, 
hop in and go over to the hospital.” 

“I can’t do that, either,” James re- 
plied. “I am on duty here and I’ve got 
to stick to my post.” 

“All right then. One side, please.” 
The chauffeur started up the car and 
tore away at a breakneck pace, leaving 
the helpless James, whose mind was not 
made for thinking, confronted with the 
uncomfortable knowledge that no mat- 
ter what he did he was wrong. 


At THE Emergency Hospital the 
house physician worked over 
Monahan for half an hour trying to 
find what was the matter with him. 
Unfortunately, the physician who had 
accompanied the case to the Hospital 
had disappeared immediately after ar- 
rival, leaving word that he had a pa- 
tient to see in another part of town. 

After the staff of the hospital had 
disproven every conceivable theory as 
to what ailed Monahan and were about 
to remove his appendix on general prin- 
ciples, the burly detective regained con- 
sciousness and seemed surprised and 
peeved to discover his clothes missing. 

Before he could completely express 

his opinion of the group of surgeons, 
_internes and nurses who made an ab- 
sorbed circle around the operating 
table on which he lay, a hall nurse 
came and whispered anxiously to the 
surgeon in charge. 

“Some one insists on speaking to you 
on the telephone,” he informed Mona- 
han at length. “Do you think you are 
strong: enough to do it if we bring an 
extension ’phone right here?” 
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“Sure.” Monahan scowled unhap- 

pily over his undressed condition. 
the telephone was brought in trail- 
ing a long green wire after it. 

“Hello,” said Monahan when the re- 
ceiver was held to his ear. 

“Hello. Mr. Monahan?” came a 
gentle voice inquiringly. 

“Yes,” the detective growled. 

“This is Jimmie Spink,” the voice 
said. 

“Where are you?” demanded Mona- 
han, sitting up on the table in his ex- 
citement. 

“Just leaving town,” Jimmie’s voice 
informed him calmly. “Don’t get ex- 
cited. If you overheat the blood you’re 
apt to catch cold without your—” 

“Hell,” exclaimed ithe detective 
briefly. “How did you know I didn’t 
have them on?” 

“Why, I'll tell you. When we left 
the hospital we hated to part from you 
without some little memento of our 
afternoon together, and as your belong- 
ings were all on a chair beside the bed 
I took the liberty of selecting a keep- 
sake. I knew you would want me te 
have something that you prized highly 
yourself, so I chose your trousers. 
Molly is going to make them up into 
pincushions for Christmas. When we 
get settled, I want—” 

The conversation was never finished. 
Monahan interrupted the other man to 
explode some profanity that had been 
corked up too long, and an inexperi- 
enced interne unfortunately laughed. 

They removed the interne and the 
telephone instrument at the same time, 
one on a stretcher and the other on a 
dustpan. The interne recovered even- 
tually from his cracked head, but the 
telephone had to be buried. 

On the train which left the Grand 
Central Station that afternoon for Ni- 
agara Falls and Canadian points, a pro- 
fessional-looking man in Drawing-room 
A of Car Five thoughtfully pulled off 
his black mustache and beard bit by 
bit and cleansed the gum from his face 
with ether. “Because,” as he thought- 
fully remarked to the beautiful dark- 
eyed creature who sat in adoration 
watching him do it, “whiskers interfere 
too much with kissing a bride.” 





Filling the Eye and 
Prying Into rhe Soul 


PSYCHOLOGY AS IT IS APPLIED 
TO THE MOTION-PICTURE GAME 


By Frederick A. Thomson 


F YOU think you know how 
| | to act, forget it when you go 
H before the camera. 


The motion-picture studio has no 

lace for anyone who will not do as he 

is directed, or cannot give a good rea- 
son why. 

When I take a player from the stage 
and put him before the camera, I 
make him rehearse with his back to 
me, telling the story with his hands. 
That soon teaches him that his voice 
is of no value. 

It is an old trick taught me by E. J. 
Henley. Henley would stand me up on 
the stage with my back to him. He 
would make me go through entire 
scenes without a word spoken. I had 
to tell the whole story with my hands. 
I have worked out the same system in 
pictures with wonderful success. Any 
good player can tell a fairly complete 
story with his hands. 

“The Christian,” which I produced 
for the Vitagraph Company, was an 
excellent example of just how far ges- 
tures should go. We could not tell too 
much of the story, or rather, tell the 
story too much, or try to lay too much 
stress on the situations, because the 
tale is morbid, unrelieved by even the 
slightest ray of lightness or any color. 

John Storm is the main, pivotal char- 
acter. He is a monomaniac. His mind 
is warped on the subject of religion to 
the point where he would kill the body 
of Glory to save her soul. Love is the 
character’s saving grace: one of the 
main points of the story is that love 
rules above all things—an overwhelm- 
ing triumph. 
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Remember that Storm is the hero, 
so-called. He is a strong, dramatic 
character: but if his love were not 
brought forward with perfect em- 
phasis, he would neither be heroic nor 
likable. When the scenario was turned 
over to me, I knew that I must find a 
John Storm with a fine and perfect 
conception. 

Earle Williams was selected. His 
training is excellent, and he is a 
gentleman to his finger-tips. I knew I 
needed a gentleman of birth and breed- 
ing, one who could act, and who looked 
the part. 

Edith Storey was cast for Glory 
Quayle. She is exceedingly clever, 
with a wonderful charm that makes 
her one of the greatest of favorites. 
Audiences just naturally like her. 

So it was that the players were 
selected. Williams made a truly re- 
markable John Storm, but I contend 
that his natural advantages aided him. 
Not that he isn’t a good actor. He is 
excellent. Here was a part where it 
was absolutely necessary that we have 
a finished gentleman, who never would 
do the wrong thing, and could play the 
warped Storm with that gentility and 
likableness that made one forgive him 
all of his eccentricities. 


Williams and Miss Storey put life. 


into that dull, morbid, uncolored sub- 
ject. They made it one of the biggest 
artistic successes the Vitagraph Com- ~ 
pany has ever issued. 


OR “The Sign of the Cross,” which 
I produced for the Famous Play- 
ers Film Company, a strong, young 








actor who could wear the toga as it was 
worn in old Rome, and wear it 
with distinction, was needed. Wil- 
liam Farnum was all that was desired. 
For Mercia, I chose Rosina Henley, 
daughter of my old preceptor. Farnum 
played Marcus Superbus; Georgio 
Majeroni, a real Roman, Tigellinus, 
the heavy character; Sheridan Block, 
Nero; Miss Barclay, Poppola; E. L. 
Fernandez, Licinius; and others in the 
company were Hubert Wilke, the well- 
known opera baritone, Ralph Delmore, 
and Brigham Royce. 

So you see I had a well-nigh perfect 
organization. However, in spite of the 
ability of the players, one of my chief 
difficulties was in getting them, natu- 
rally accustomed to modern attire, to 
adapt themselves to the costumes of 
the Romans, and to their manners and 
characteristics. The Romans were more 
self-contained and austere, so history 
indicates, than are the Americans of 
to-day. 

Then it was necessary for me to pre- 
vent my players from being too collo- 
quial in manner, in their small ges- 
tures and actions. If one did anything 
suggestive of modern times, the ef- 
fect of the scene, if not of the 
entire production, might have been de- 
stroyed., 

Just as it is easy to express a thought 
in writing, so is it easy to express it in 
pantomime. But the line between 
mediocrity and artistry is a fine one. 
Flashes of the extraordinary in acting 
and staging, here and there, offer oppor- 
tunity for comparison—just the thing 
one must avoid. The entire production 
must reflect the same qualities. There- 
fore you must balance the entirety. 

Herein the film director has much 
more difficulty than the stage director. 
On the stage a play never exceeds more 
than five acts, with perhaps a dozen 
scenes. In the films each feature pic- 
ture usually requires between forty and 
fifty scenes to each one thousand 
feet, and frequently two hundred and 
fifty scenes for five reels of a thou- 
sand feet each. Naturally, nearly every 
one of these scenes requires a different 
background or location. The action in 
each must be gone over on the spot. 
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Think of the immense amount of work 
this demands ; how much emotion is ex- 
pressed in a half-minute, that would 
consume fifteen minutes on the stage! 
With the screen, unlike the stage, the 
director must get into the kernel of the 
story immediately. He has no dialogue 
to keep up the audience’s attention. He 
must give action all of the time. And 
action that does not bear directly upon 
the story is worse than none at all. So 
we of the films must dive right into our 
story, telling it fluently, attractively 
and logically. Sometimes a stage-play 
will drag along for a whole act before 
the auditor is apprised of all of the 
complications. Not so the films! 


But to get back to “The Sign of 
the Cross:” One of the most dis- 
turbing factors the film director en- 
counters is the weather. While we 
were producing the play, rain fell dur- 
ing twenty-six of the thirty-two days 
we were working on outside locations, 
Our only chance was to wait until the 
rain stopped. When the sun came out 
for a few minutes, we dashed out and 
took a scene. The camera always gets 
the best effects just after a rain—that 
is one of its queer moods. The rain- 
drops on the grass atid foliage act as 
reflex light in a way particularly pleas- 
ing to the camera. 

Hundreds of persons were engaged 
for the different scenes. The expense 
ran up enormously, but we couldn’t fix 
things up with the weather. Most of 
our scenes were exterior ones, many 
of them produced on the New York 
estate of a millionaire banker whose 
gardens had been laid out to represent 
the old gardens of Rome. Other ex- 
terior scenes were made on a hand- 
same estate at Saratoga, N. Y. 

Before I permit any person to go into 
a picture, I personally inspect his or 
her attire, the cut or the arrangement 
of the hair, the shoes and stockings, 
and the effect of the entire figure. 
Naturally, those who are nearest the 
camera get most of the attention, but 
usually they are regular players. 

In most cases, those far back in the 
general mob merely put their costumes 
on over their street clothing. But in 
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most cases, in the picture in question, 
I erdered women to take off their cor- 
sets so that their Roman attire would 
not show a corseted shape, and I made 
men bind their hair, and many of them 
cover thin arms and legs with drap- 
eries. 

Every film director must remember 
this: Lack of attention to even the 
smallest detail may be fatal. 

A laugh from the audience at the 
wrong time may destroy the entire pic- 
ture’s illusion. A garment, ill-arranged 
so that it shows street clothing under- 
neath, means death to the scene. It 
positively kills the effect. 

An automobile, street-car, bicycle, or 
any modern contrivance slipping into 
even the background, means the tearing 
up of hundreds of feet of film of an 
ancient subject. 

An actor’s laughing, or scowling, or 
making an improper gesture, spoils a 
scene. 

And we can’t “try it on the dog” as 
is done on the legitimate stage. Once 
a picture is taken, it is taken. If it is 
no good—good-by director. 


Of EN it happens that I rehearse 

a group of players time and time 
again until they seem perfect in their 
parts; then when the time comes for 
the taking, they will change the whole 
scene. 

Another of our troubles with mobs 
is naturalness, or rather, lack of it. 
Mobs are inclined to be too theatrical. 
If a mob charges upon its victim, and 
the actors shake their fists impotently, 
the whole effect is lost. 

You wont believe me when I say 
that the average person can’t even walk 
naturally before the camera. Try it 
yourself some time. You will instinc- 
tively try so hard to be natural that you 
will be everything else. People passing 
on the street will even prance before 
the camera, if they know it is trained 
on them. For that one reason, I put my 
camera in a taxicab, screened from the 
passers-by, when I want a street crowd 
scene. If I don’t let them know they 
are being photographed, I get natural 
pictures. 

In mobs I have always sought to 
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have each personality come forth. That 
is the reason why I do not do much 
rehearsing with a mob. I tell the peo- 
ple I want them to show anger, for in- 
stance; then I try them out. I pick the 
best ones for the foreground, and let 
those who are unnatural go far back 
and simply stand or sway there. I pre- 
fer no gestures at all to unnatural 
ones. 

_ When a mob can convince me that 
it is a mob, I know it can convince any 
audience. That is my test. Be convinc- 
ing! 

I believe I select my players for 
physical make-up to a greater degree 
than do most directors. 

Filling the eye—the audience’s eye 
—is half the battle. 

The other half is prying into the 
audience’s soul. 

The director and the actor must 
understand that the imagination of the 
spectator cannot be taxed. We are 
speaking, through the films, a universal 
language. We tell the same story to the 
Russian peasants that we tell to the 
American millionaire, to the negro in 
Africa, to the Patagonian Indians, to 
the Chinese, the Japanese, and the 
Turks. 

I have never had a picture censored, 
and I have handled some of the most 
delicate subjects ever screened; and I 
believe I have won through delicacy of 
treatment. My picture, “The Spirit of 
the Poppy,” with Edward Mackay and 
Dorothy Green in the principal parts, 
would ordinarily have been dangerous, 
for it was an opium story. But I got 
entirely away from the gruesome and 
morbid; I proceeded to tell the story 
and tell it in such a way that the story 
itself held the attention, and the sub- 
ject matter, or the basis, was forgotten, 
and therefore was not offensive. 

Such of my pictures as “Daniel in 
the Lion’s Den,” “Wild Beasts at 
Large,” “Love’s Sunset,” “The Curse 
of the Golden Land,” “Whimsical 
Threads of Destiny,” “The Tiger 
Lily,” “The Spitfire,’ “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” and “Fruits of Vengeance,” 
each portray, I believe, the psycho- 
logical atmosphere of delicate han- 
dling. There is no offensive situation in 
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any one of them. I have kept them 
clean, although several of them would 
ordinarily have been morbid. 

I learned the necessity for delicate 
treatment when I was with Richard 
Mansfield, when I directed “The God- 
dess of Reason,” for Julia Marlowe, 
and Belasco’s “The Darling of the 
Gods,” every year it ran. I played in 
nearly all of the important pieces put 
on by the famous old Palmer Stock 
Company, in which were Maurice 
Barrymore, Wilton Lackaye, E. J. 
Henley, J. H. Stoddard, E. M. Hol- 
land, Frederick Robinson, Mrs. D. P. 
Bowers, Julia Arthur, Ida Conquest, 
Mrs. Agnes Booth, Walter Ramsey, 
Edwin Abeles, Henry Woodruff, 
Jennie Eustace and many other noted 
players. 

So you see we film directors are not 
without legitimate experience. 


YOUR average actor comes to the 
film studio without the least idea 
of what to do or how-to do it. He is 
given a small part at first, let us say 
the part of one of the diners in a large 
restaurant. He is required to order 
something from the waiter. He does it 
as if his life depended on it. He uses 
his whole body to do it. _ 

Now people do not act that way in 
real life, but Mr. Stage Actor cannot 
see how he can convey his message to 


the audience without falling all ovef 
himself. 

In the pictures, the actor must be 
even more natural than on the stage. 
On the stage one lets the audience use 
its eyes and its ears. Before the screen 
the audience is using its eyes alone. 
Therefore no sound detracts attention 
from the action, and the mind has 
nothing but what it sees to busy it. 
How quickly it sees the defects! A 
little over-acting starts a roar; a bit of 
by-play that would have -been covered 
by words on the stage sets it a-giggle. 
The spectators are like children in 
school—easily distracted. 

Now do you wonder that we have 
our difficulties? No? Then go with us 
to take a big scene, one in which prob- 
ably five hundred persons are used. We 
labor and teach and explain and mimic 
until the action is clear. We have 
reached the psychological moment. 
Everything is fresh in the minds of all 
concerned. 

We start the camera. All goes 
splendidly. The scene is nearly over. 
What a relief! Up speaks the camera 
man. 

“Film’s buckled,” he says, dispas- 
sionately, 

Everything must be done all over 
again. 

Oh, well! It’s all in the day’s work 
of a film director. 


es fe ee 





THE MOST PERISHABLE COMMODITY 


“HERE is a good Scottish story,” remarked Donald Hall, of the Vitagraph com- 
pany, the other day. “And it is a true one, too. 
“While I was having a motor trip in Scotland one summer, I stopped at a 
farm-house for a cup of milk. The view from the house was a very beautiful one, 
and as I stood, drinking the milk and gazing about me, I said: 


“*This is a superb place to live in!’ 


“Ou, aye,’ replied the farmer, ‘it’s a’ richt; but hoo wad ye like it, my mon, 
to hae to walk fufteen mile ilka time ye wanted a bit glass o’ whusky?” 
“‘Oh, well,’ said I, ‘why don’t you get a gallon of whisky and keep it in the 


house ?” 
“He shook his head vehemently. 


“‘Whusky,’ he replied, ‘wont keep!’” 





Little Stories 


of 


the New Plays 


THUMBNAIL SKETCHES GIVING 
YOU JUST THE MOST-TO-BE- 
DESIRED INFORMATION ABOUT THE 
RECENTLY PRODUCED PLAYS 


“PYGMALION” 
By George Bernard Shaw 
THE CAST 

Henry Higgins Philip Merivale 
Colonel Pickering Dallas Cairns 
Freddy Eynsford-Hill...Algernon Greig 
Alfred Doolittle Edmund Gurney 
A Bystander Richard Hatteras 
Another One........... E, J. Ballantine 
Eliza Doolitile...Mrs. Patrick Campbell 
Mrs. nat Hal. Beatrice May 
Miss Eynsford-Hill.Olive Wilmot Davies 
Mrs. Higgins Moira Creegan 
Mrs. Pearce Nellie Mortyne 

Doris Bateman 


LIZA DOOLITTLE is 
% a flower girl. Her stand is 
the London gutter. During 


a sudden downpour she takes refuge 
under the portico of a London theater 
‘whose audience is just dispersing. Her 
frightful mauling of the English lan- 
guage attracts the attention of a pro- 
fessor of phonetics, Henry Higgins, 
who has also sought the theater’s shel- 
ter. He declares to a learned confrére 
that, awful as the girl is, he is certain 
that by his wonderful method, he could 
pass her off in less than six months as 
a duchess. 

The girl, who is not without ambi- 
tion, overhears him and, the next day, 
seeks him at his home, asking not to be 
given the polish of a duchess, but suffi- 
cient to enable her to obtain employ- 
ment in a florist shop. She becomes his 
pupil and also a member of his house- 
hold under the charge of his house- 
keeper. Later he takes her into society, 
where her frequent lapses from ultra- 
refinement to gutter-vulgarity make a 
great hit, and start a coterie of imita- 


tors. Her linguistic refinement de- 
velops most satisfactorily, but, along 
with it, and quite undesired by her 
teacher, grows a soul as well. 

The six months come to an end. 
Eliza is “finished,” tongue and soul, 
and successfully passes her final ordeal, 
an ambassador’s garden party. Her 
teacher has accomplished all he set out 
to do and tells her so. Eliza, unhappy 
and cut to the heart, sees that to him 
she has been merely an experiment. 
But Eliza is a woman. As the curtain 
falls one is left convinced that she too 
has done some teaching and that the 
learned professor has already become 
the pupil in a more tender art than that 
of phonetics. 

(Produced by The Liebler Company.) 


“MR. WU.” 
By Harry M. Vernon and Harold Owen 
LEADING CHARACTERS 

Nang Ping Antoinette Walker 
Low Loong Nancy Winston 
Basil Gregory Frank Wupperman 
Mrs. Gregory Deirdre Doyle 
Hilda Gregory June Keith 
Ah Wong 

BV. GGVEQOVG s 5s. sa vaesins E. J. Ratcliffe 
Tom Carruthers.........+ Sydney Stone 
Wu Li Chang Walker Whiteside 


BASIL GREGORY, son of a wealthy 

English merchant, has been sent to 
China to learn something of his father’s 
shipping business. In his spare time 
he has fallen in love with Nang Ping, 
the daughter of a powerful mandarin. 
Nang Ping and Basil have loved not 
wisely but too well. Basil’s family, 
knowing nothing about Nang Ping, 
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come out to China and decide to take 


Basil home. Basil, bidding a tender 
farewell to Nang Ping, is surprised by 
the mighty mandarin, Wu Li Chang, 
- her father—and disappears. 

In the second act disaster is crowd- 
ing thick and fast.on the unfortunate 
Gregorys. Not only has Basil disap- 
peared, but the firm’s ships are foun- 
dering, their coolies are striking, the 
banks are refusing them credit and they 
have been served with notice of ejec- 
tion. 
certain that the wrecking hand is that 
of Wu Li Chang—Mr. Wu—but, not 
knowing anything about Nang Ping, 
he can find no explanation for the 
Oriental’s suddenly developed hatred. 
In an interview between him and Mr. 
Wu he adds to the already deadly 
hatred of the Chinaman by insulting his 
ancestors. Mr. Wu, with Oriental im- 
mobility, finally shows Mr. Gregory his 
son Basil’s pistol and announces that 
he will finish the interview only with 
the boy’s mother. Mr. Gregory is 
forced to ‘consent, and his wife tries by 
gentler methods to learn of her son’s 
whereabouts. She is permitted to be- 
lieve herself successful and agrees to 
come to the home of Mr. Wu, unknown 
to anyone but themselves, where she is 
promised that news of her boy will be 
given her. 

Act third is in the interior of Mr. 
Wu’s beautiful home. Basil, who is a 
prisoner in the house, is brought before 
Mr. Wu. He is bound and held by two 
servants. He is told that poor little 
Nang Ping has already paid the penalty 
of their love and been sent to join her 
honorable ancestors. His. debt is still 
to be paid. -It is to be the sacrifice of 
his mother’s honor. If she will pay the 
price, he shall be free. The striking of 
a gong will let him know when he has 
been ransomed. The maddened boy is 
taken away and his mother enters. Mrs. 
Gregory is told of the dishonoring of 
Nang Ping, of her death, of her son’s 
imprisonment, and finally of the relent- 
less terms upon which he will be re- 
leased. Mrs. Gregory, preferring death 
to dishonor, poisons the cup of tea 
that Mr. Wu insists upon her drinking 
with him, her little Chinese maid hav- 


Mr. Gregory, Basil’s father, is ~ 
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ing brought the poison with her, having 
a better idea than her mistress of what 
might be in store for her. Mr. Wu, in 
an effort to show Oriental courtesy, 
even under the most trying circum- 
stances, changes their cups and drinks 
the poisoned one himself. As he falls 
dying at her feet he accidentally strikes 
the gong that opens the palace doors to 
both the mother and the son. 
(Produced by Mr. Whiteside.) 


“A PAIR OF SILK STOCKINGS” 
By Cyril Harcourt 
LEADING CHARACTERS 
Lady Gower M. Hamley-Clifford 
Irene Maitland Sybil Carlisle 
Pamela Bristowe Mary Glynne 
Barbara Allen 
Captain Bagnal.......P. Clayton Greene 
Sam Thornhill Kenneth Douglas 
Cyril Harcourt 


"THE guests of Sir John and Lady 

Gower are rehearsing “Caste” in 
Sir John’s English country house. Sam 
Thornhill, one of the guests, is to play 
Old Eccles. He has recently—much 
against his will—been divorced by his 
wife, with whom he is still desperately 
in love. He is a good sort, but a bit of 
an idiot. Apparently he had, platon- 
ically, presented one Maude Plantage- 
net with a set of furs to pay up his 
wife for buying the wrong make of car. 
The jury couldn’t get his point of view 
—hence the divorce. 

When the house-party is nicely under 
way, Mrs. Thornhill—Sam’s divorced 
wife—puts in an unexpected appear- 
ance. Her automobile has broken down 
a short way off ; she comes to beg shel- 
ter for the night. Unfortunately, Cap- 
tain Bagnal, an early sweetheart of Mrs. 
Sam, and his fiancée Pamela—very 
young—are among the other guests. 
What can the hostess do? Captain 
Bagnal leaves for town (his intention 
so to do has already been announced), 
and the hostess gives Mrs. Sam his, the 
only vacant, guest-room. 

The —— between Sam and his 
wife is painful. Irene Maitland, an 
honest, clever woman of thirty-odd, 
friendly to both Mr. and Mrs. Sam, ad- 
vises him to take his wife by surprise 
in her bed-room, and see if at least an 
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understanding cannot be effected. Sam 
is struck by the brilliant idea of going 
to his wife’s room disguised in his 
make-up as Eccles. He manages, in full 
regalia, to conceal himself in her closet. 
Mrs. Sam enters her room and goes to 
bed. With her are her hostess and 
Irene, with whom a most frank and 
feminine conversation is carried on 
while she is undressing. Mrs. Sam in 
bed, her visitors leave. Sam cautiously 
opens his closet door, but at the same 
_moment another man enters by the 
window. It is Captain Bagnal, who, 
having missed his train and not having 
been informed that his room would be 
occupied, on finding the house locked 
up for the night, has come through the 
window. 

When Bagnal finds who is occupying 
his room he stays and talks over old 
times. Mrs. Sam finds that—in spite 
of all—her heart yearns not for him, 
but for her husband. The strain be- 
comes a bit too taxing for Sam; he 
stirs in the closet, and his presence is 
discovered. Bagnal hauls him from his 
cover and, not realizing who he is, 
binds and gags him, ties his feet with 
a pair of his wife’s silk stockings— 
and then throws him casually into the 
adjoining bathroom. Bagnal then de- 
cides to go, but—a knock on the door— 
the very young Pamela has come to 
talk with her fiancé’s old sweetheart! 
In self-defense, they tell about and 
offer to show her the burglar. Unfor- 
tunately, he has disappeared, and 
Pamela departs in high dudgeon. 

The third act is devoted to clearing 
Mrs. Sam and Captain Bagnal. Of 
course, it all lies in Sam’s hands, and, 
with Irene’s help, he wins back not only 
his own wife, but Pamela for Captain 
Bagnal, by producing the silk stockings 
with which the supposedly mythical 
burglar had been bound. 

(Produced by Winthrop Ames.) 


“MY LADY’S DRESS” 
By Edward Knoblauch 
(The story of “My Lady’s Dress” is 
told fully in Louis V. De Foe’s article, 
“Why Plays Succeed,’ which begins 
on page 60 of this issue. For this rea- 
son it is omitted here—Ed.) 
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“MARY GOES FIRST” 
By Henry Arthur Jones 


CHARACTERS 
Sir Thomas Bodsworth 


Kenyon Musgrave 
Richard Whichello ranklin Dyall 
Felix Galpin 


W. Graham Browne 
John Alexander 
Herbert Ross 

Guy Newall 
Norman Loring 
Horton Cooper 
Kate Serjeantson 
Lilian Cavanagh 

. Barbara Fenn 
Mary (Mrs.) Whichello.Marie Tempest 


R. BODSWORTH has been hon- 
ored by his king with knighthood. 
While this new honor is a matter of 
great importance to Sir Thomas, it is 
a matter of colossal importance to his 
wife, whose father was a grocer. Never 
having had deference shown her, Lady 
Bodsworth fears it may not be forth- 
coming now. Accordingly, she starts 
to wring it out of her friends and asso- 
ciates. The woman whose lack of re- 
spect she most fears is Mrs. Richard 
Whichello—Mary—for years the ac- 
acknowledged social leader of their 
provincial town. Mary has always 
been taken in to dinner first, and Lady 
Bodsworth feels that such distinction 
should now be paid to her. Lady 
Bodsworth’s fears are far from idle, 
for Mary has no intention of taking 
second place. She is clever, indomit- 
able and utterly audacious, and poor 
Lady Bodsworth, who, in attempting 
to be witty and dignified, is only rude 
and overbearing, is no match for her. 
In spite of her cleverness, Mary, 
goaded by Lady Bodsworth’s insuffer- 
able behavior, goes one step too far 
and makes a remark of personal dis- 
paragement about Lady Bodsworth 
that lands her in a suit for libel. Mary, 
however, loves a fight and enters into 
the suit with great glee, until she is 
suddenly brought face to face with the 
fact that this suit may wreck her hus- 
band’s political campaign, which she 
hopes is to win him a baronetcy. For 
a moment the unconquerable Mary 
seems driven to cover, but at the cru- 
cial instant Lady Bodsworth gives in, 
and Mary romps triumphantly home. 
Once Richard Whichello has gained 
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his baronetcy, which he does through 
Mary’s persistence, all question of pre- 
cedence is stilled. Mary, who is not in 
fear of insufficient honor being done 
her, wears her title easily and gra- 
ciously, and her generosity wins back 
the friendship of the offended and now 
humbled Bodsworths. 
(Produced by Marie Tempest, under 
the auspices of the Messrs. Shubert.) 


“THE HIGHWAY OF LIFE” 
A Dramatic Version by Louis N. Parker, 
of “David Copperfield,” by 
Charles Dickens 


LEADING CHARACTERS 
David Copperfield.......... J. V. Bryant 
Betsey Trotwood.....s....- Eva Vincent 
Richard Babley Prince Miller 
Janet Rhoda. Beresford 
Agnes Wickfield..... ...-Edyth Latimer 
James Steerforth Vernon Steele 
Tommy Traddles Philip Tonge 
First Old Fogey Lionel Deane 
Second Old Fogey.......Bouve Souther 
Third Old Fogey.......Tracey Barrow 
EROBERS vs nco0ess eaees Leslie Ryecroft 
Dan’l Peggotty........Emmiett Corrigan 
CUMS iiss 3 kse eeeeeeeeeemma Chambers 
Little Emly Dorothy Parker 
DS ee ry . H. Greene 
Mrs. Gummidge ouie Emery 
Martha Endell Anne Gaston 
Wilkins Micawber..... ..-Lennox Pawle 
Mrs. Micawber Maggie Fisher 
Wilkins Micawber, Jun’r 
>..Emmet Bradley 
Emma Micawber........ Pomme cone nd 
: adys Bradley 
The TWins. 0. eevee e ....Miss Rieser 
The Bab By a Young Gentleman 
(His first appearance on any stage) — 
Uriah H O. P. Heggie 
; Helen Weathersby 
BGS COMBE ch isi ceuveesic Mabel Stanton 


“THE Highway of Life” is a dram- 

atization of scenes from the life 
of David Copperfield. The play does 
not deal with David’s boyhood, but be- 
gins with him grown to maturity. It 
carries him through his love affair with 
Dora only by reference, but the deeper 
and more mature growth of his love 
for Agnes is visualized. Little Em’ly, 
Steerforth and Ham live over the trag- 
edy of their lives, but Uriah Heep’s 
villainy is exposed. The Micawber 
family are all there, and Dan’l Peg- 
gotty, his sister Clara, the melancholy 
Mrs. Gummidge, and many others, as 
well. 


Some liberties are taken with the 
text, but on the whole the play follows 
the main thread of the novel, and puts 
into the mouths of the characters the 
words of Dickens wherever it is pos- 
sible. 

(Produced by the Liebler Company.) 


“A PERFECT LADY” 
By Channing Pollock and Rennold Wolf 


LEADING CHARACTERS 

Bertie Snyder Ned A. Sparks 
Flossie Day Beatrice Noyes 
Mest... 060+ ipee Agnes Marc 
Hiram Gee . Sturges 
S008 RGUUGH: «000008 50s. dele Adams 
Sam Lipman ---Harry G. Bates 
Lucille Higgins ose Stahl 
Robert Griswold...Raymond Van Sickle 
David Grayling Harry C. Browne 
Mrs. Beckwith Elene Foster 
Della Cooke Marion Stephenson 
John Griswold Charles Dow Clark 
Martin Craig Chic Burnham 
Lem Short Sidney Blaire 

Cherrie Carlisle 


LUCILLE HIGGINS, known on the 

stage as Lucille le Jambon, is the 
leading lady of a burlesque company. 
It is announced that the company is to 
play in Lucille’s home town, but Lu- 
cille, who has represented herself as a 
Shakespearean actress to her sister, 
whom she is educating, objects to being 
seen in her true colors. She leaves the 


. company, the musical leader and the 


soubrette leaving with her. The trio 
open an ice-cream parlor and teach 
dancing in the small town where they 
abandoned the rest of the company. 
The whole town is soon in a hubbub. 
Lucille’s sister has, in the meantime, ap- 
peared on the scene. She is engaged to 
the son of the rich man of the com- 
munity, who threatens to disinherit 
him unless he gives her up. The min- 
ister of the leading church, however, 
has had it proved to his satisfaction 
that dancing is not necessarily wicked, 
and that a happy Christian is better 
than one with a sour face. The rich 
man is won over, and his son marries 
Lucille’s sister. Lucille herself marries 
the converted minister, to the satisfac- 
tion of everyone concerned. 
(Produced by the Estate of Henry B. 
Harris. ) 
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“KICK IN” 
By Willard Mack 
CAST 
Deputy Commissioner Garvey ; 
Edward Gillespie 
Paul Everton 


“Whip” Fogarty 
t Lionel Adams 


Jack Diggs 

Memphis Bessie 
Myrile Sylvester Josephine Victor 
Old Edward J. Mack 
Chick Hewes John Barrymore 
Molly Jane Grey 
Mrs. Halloran Annie Mack Berlein 
Daisy Katherine Harris 
Cha Forrest Winant 
Gus John Sharkey 


CHICK HEWES and his wife—both 
ex-convicts—have decided to go 
straight. They do not, however, part 
with all their old associates. Two of 
these old friends are suspected of hav- 
ing stolen a diamond necklace. Chick 
is arrested and taken to Police Head- 
quarters under suspicion of “knowing 
something” about the theft, and put 
through the third degree. Chick clears 
himself but the police continue to 
hound him. The real thief seeks shel- 
ter with Chick and his wife, and it is 
granted to him. He ungratefully dies 
on their hands and leaves them to face 
the problem of disposing of his body. 
That problem is finally solved, but it 
is immediately followed by a worse 
one. The dead thief had himself been 
robbed of the necklace by Chick’s 
brother-in-law. Chick, desperate and 
hunted, nearly gives up his newly made 
resolutions of honesty, but his wife 
shows him the hopelessness of trying 
to win at the old game. He turns the 
necklace over to a detective who has 
promised immunity to everyone con- 
cerned if he will do so. The detective 
is not playing fair and arrests Chick. 
A magnificent fight follows, during 
which Chick’s wife stabs the detective 
with a hypodermic syringe filled with 
morphine, and together. they over- 
power him. 

The reformed couple finally throw 
themselves on the mercy of the law. 
In a full confession to the deputy com- 
missioner they make clear their inno- 
cence. The immunity promised by, 
and subsequent bad faith of, the police 
act in their favor. The commissioner 
relents. Their trials and tribulations 


are at an end, and they go forth to fol- 
low—unmolested—their life of virtue. 
(Produced by A. H. Woods.) 


“EXPERIENCE” 
By George V. Hobart 


Miriam Collins 
May McManus 
William Elliot 
Wallace Worsley 
Ben Johnson 
Roxane Barton 
Adele Holt 
Eleanore Christy 
Walter Kingsford 
Frances Richards 
Joseph McManus 
Bess Ryan 
Elyston Morris 
Julian Little 
Marion Whitne 
Edmund Rot 
Duncan Harris 
Elizabeth West 
Madeline Howard 
Dorothy Parker 
Frances Richards 
Charles A. Stevenson 
Margot Williams 
Florence Short 
Duncan Harris 
Joseph McManus 
Edmund Roth 
Walter Kingsford 
Harry Lane 
George T. Meech 
Thomas Herbert 
Willard Blackmore 


“ TL" XPERIENCE” is a number of 
episodes put together after the 
model of the morality plays. It begins 
with Youth, its hero, in the “Land 
Where Dreams Begin,” and carries him 
through the vicissitudes of life. 

He starts forth with Ambition, and 
soon meets Opportunity. Together 
they go through the Street of Vacilla- 
tion, The Primrose Path, and The Cor- 
ridors of Chance. But Ambition soon 
droops and dies, and Opportunity is 
left behind. Experience becomes his 
final, never-forsaking companion. 

His journey brings him in the. end 
to the Land Where the Dreamer 
Awakens, but before he reaches it he 
has had for comrades Folly, Degrada- 
tion, Poverty and Despair. The crimes 
are all personified. _When he wins to 
the Land Where the Dreamer Awak- 


Opportunity 
Excitement 


Frivolity 
Conceit 
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ens, Experience is still with him and 
Love is waiting for him. Together 
they strengthen and guide him to start 
afresh. 

(Produced by William Elliott.) 


“LIFE” 
By Thomas Buchanan 


LEADING CHARACTERS 


Ruth Stuyvasant...Kathlene MacDonell 

Ralph Stuyvasant Dion Titheradge 
Wm. Van Rennsalaer gy omy 

razer Coulter 

John Bowers 

Walter Hampden 


RUtH STUYVASANT, daughter 
of ‘a New York banker, is saved 
from drowning by Bill Reid, stroke of 
the Yale crew, on the day preceding 
the race. The partner of Ruth’s father, 
Thomas Burnett, is in love with Ruth, 
and hopes to marry her, but Ruth— 
being the proper sort of heroine—falls 
in love with her rescuer. Reid—being 
the proper sort of hero—follows suit 
and falls in love with her. To lose 
Ruth is no joke for Burnett, for in. his 
marriage with her lies his opportunity 
to replace with her money the funds 
he has stolen from her father’s bank. 
Mr. Stuyvasant—being the proper sort 
of a father—makes Reid his secretary. 
Reid, of course, discovers at once the 
guilt of Burnett. But Burnett is no 
cheap villain. He fastens suspicion on 
the praiseworthy Reid, and then, to 
make the job complete, kills their em- 
ployer, Ruth’s father, and fastens the 
guilt of that on Reid as well. 

Reid is convicted and sent to Sing- 
Sing. Prison bars, however, cannot 
hold him. He escapes and makes his 
way to Mexico. The villain still pre- 
cedes him and they meet again in Mexi- 
co. Burnett is leading a band of blood- 
thirsty bandits; Reid is defending a 
valuable mine. In spite of all- odds, 
Burnett and his bandits go down before 
virtue, and he is led forth ignobly 
handcuffed to the very same detective 
whom he had once deceived into think- 
ing Reid guilty. Of course Ruth has 
been faithful through all, and every- 
thing ends as it should. 

The play is in seventeen scenes and 
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seven illustrated intervals. About one 
hundred and fifty people take part in 
the production. 

(Produced by William A. Brady.) 


“CHIN-CHIN” 
Book by Anne Caldwell and R. H. Burn- 
side. Lyrics by Anne Caldwell and 
James O’Dea. Music by Ivan Caryll 


CAST 

Chin Hop Lo. 
The Widow.. 
li ..David C. Montgomery 


Gendarme ... 
Chin Hop Hi... 
Paderewski ... 
Ventriloquist .. 
Mile. Falloffski. 
Gendarme 


Fred A. Stone 


Douglas Stevenson 

Abanazar Charles T. Aldrich 
Cornelius Bond......000+ R. E. Graham 
Tsu Yung Eugene Revere 
Li-Dragon Face Edgar Lee Hay 
Ring Master Charles Mast 
Violet Bond Helen Falconer 
Goddess of the Lamp Belle Story 
Widow Twankey Zelma Rawlston 
Juliette Day 
Violet Zell 
Marjorie Bentley 
Lola Curtis 
Evelyn Conway 
Hazel Lewis 
Lorayne Leslie 
Agnes McCarthy 
Little Lee Toy George Phelps 
The Four Bears Misses Breen 
New Year.Mildred Richardson 
Eleanor St. Clair 
Tot Qualters 
Margaret St. Clair 
Lillian Rice 


Silver Ray 
Moon Blossom 
Lily Petal 
Lotus Leaf 
Cherry Bloom 
Little Wing Wu 


Spirit o 
Poppy Bud 
Spring Flower 
Wistaria 
Honeysuckle 


describe “Chin-Chin” in sufficient 
detail to enable the prospective 
play-goer to form a definite idea of the 
story of what, by long odds, is the most 
popular of the current musical come- 
dies, is difficult, if not wholly impos- 
sible, for the reason that the entire en- 
tertainment is devised as a glorification 
of the singing, dancing and acrobatic 
versatility of David C. Montgomery 
and Fred A. Stone. Yet despite the 
almost unbroken succession of their 
clever specialties, something that re- 
sembles a story occasionally comes to 
the surface. It is based on the often- 
ytilized fable of “Aladdin and his won- 
derful Lamp,” of the “One-Thousand- 
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and-One Nights.” Abanazar sends 
forth his minions to find the miracu- 
lous lamp, which grants to its owner 
every wish that he may express. Aba- 
nazar secures the lamp from Aladdin’s 
mother, and the succeeding scenes show 
his pursuit by Chin Hop Lo and Chin 
Hop Hi (Mr. Montgomery and Mr. 
Stone). It leads even to the horn of 
the moon, from which they fall to 
earth in time to land directly in the 
path of a traveling circus. 

The proprietor of the caravan 
presses in Chin Hop Lo as understudy 
for all his other performers, and then 
comes the medley of the comedian’s 
amusing feats, in which he appears in 
the guise of every virtuoso of the saw- 
dust ring, from a ventriloquist to a lady 
circus-rider. Many of the fairy effects 
in the piece are gained by ingenious use 
of motion pictures, as, for instance, the 
flight of Aladdin to the moon, with 
Chin Hop Lo and Chin Hop Li in hot 

ursuit. One of the best of the danc- 
ing numbers is the “Danse Poetique,” 
of Fan-Tan. 

(Produced by Charles Dillingham.) 


“SUZI” 
Book and Lyrics By Otto Hauerbach. 
Music’ by Aladar Renyi 
LEADING CHARACTERS 


Signor Piglioni Aithur Lipson 
Count Emerich Melville Stewart 
Fritzi Von Busing 

Robert Evett 


Tom McNaughton 
Collins 

Lew Hearn 
Connie Ediss 


"THE pleasures of “Suzi” lie in its 

vivacious Hungarian ‘score and its 
attractive stage pictures, rather than in 
the details of its story, which, follow- 
ing the prevailing fashion, is barely 
sufficient to hold its scenes together. 
Suzi is a beautiful singer in the Buda- 
pest opera, whose manager has failed 
to keep his promise to make her a star. 
Another of her trials is that the dash- 
ing young nobleman, Stephan, who has 
fallen in love with her, is being en- 
treated by his father, Count Emerich, 
to cast her aside in favor of the Coun- 
tess Rosetti, a haughty lady of his own 
station. Suzi flees from Budapest with 
her manager, a composer and her loyal 
stage mother, and goes to. Sorrento, 
where she unexpectedly encounters 
Stephan and is deceived into believing 
that he has abandoned her for the lady 
of his father’s selection. It is this reve- 
lation that offers the opportunity for 
the operetta’s emotional climax. But 
away from the romantic shores of Sor- 
rento on the Mediterranean and back 
again in the whirl of Budapest, love 
finds a way. Suzi and Stephan are re- 
stored to each other’s arms, and the 
pretty singer, after her long-sought 
début, awakens to find herself famous 
in the world of music. 

(Produced by Lew Fields, Inc.) 


LITTLE PLAYS AT THE PRINCESS THEATER 


“THE GOAL” 
By Henry Arthur Jones 

CAST 
Sir Stephen Famariss 
Daniel Famariss Mr. Edgard 
Sir Lydden Crane, M. D..Mr. Andrews 
Adams Mr. Gilmore 
Peggie Lovel Miss Hill 
Nurse Clandon Miss Hassell 


SR STEPHEN FAMARISS, an in- 

dividualist and an egoist, has quar- 
reled with his only son over an engi- 
neering problem and sworn never to 
see him again—unless he admits him- 
self in the wrong. The son—as stub- 
born as the father—refuses to make 


concessions. Sir Stephen, who is suf- 
fering from heart disease, has been 
warned against excitement or work. 
He refuses to abandon the ‘latter and is 
incapable of avoiding the former. The 
son’s love proves stronger than his 
anger and he seeks his father’s for- 
giveness, yielding him his point rather 
than run the risk of injuring his health. 
Reconciled with his son, the. father 
throws himself with great enthusiasm 
into a new and wonderful engineering 
feat that he feels confident he and his 
son can accomplish together. In the 
midst of his exultant enthusiasm he 
falls dead—a victim to his own fervor. 





LITTLE STORIES OF THE NEW PLAYS 


“THE FOREST OF HAPPY DREAMS” | 


“PHIPPS” 
By Stanley Houghton 


Sir Gerald 
Lady Fanny : 
Phipps Mr. Blinn 


T IS all very well to consult one’s 

butler about one’s family affairs, if 
it is certain that the menial knows his 
place sufficiently well to give the advice 
that is desired. Phipps did not. Phipps 
was in love with his mistress. When 
his lord and lady quarreled they called 
him in and inquired if he knew any- 
thing about the grounds upon which 
people based their suits for divorce. 
Phipps knew one. He proposed that 
his dearly loved lady run away with 
him and permit the master to divorce 
her. His lord and lady were surprised, 
It ended their quarrel—also Phipps’ 
term of service. 


“THE CAT AND THE CHERUB” 
By Chester Bailey Fernald 


Wing Shee 
Chim Fang 
Hoo King 

Win Da Luey 
Ah 

ek. ‘Sas 
Hoo Chee 


ING SHEE, a Chinese doctor, is 

anxious to bring about a marriage 
between his son and the niece of Hoo 
King. But Chim Fang, an avaricious 
and crafty wretch, wishes to wed her 
in order that he may afterward sell her. 
To accomplish his purpose he steals the 
little son of Hoo King, planning that 
when he returns the boy the niece will 
be given him as a reward. The son of 
Wing Shee is murdered while attempt- 
ing to rescue the child. The ghastly 
vengeance of the doctor upon the mur- 
derer of his son brings the little play 
to a dramatic climax. 
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By Edgar Wallace 


The Commissioner 
a Jockey. 


THE Forest of Happy Dreams” 
takes one into the fever delirium 
of a young Englishman. He is in 
Africa, desperately ill with swamp 
fever. The wreck of a brilliant career 
lies back of-him in England. He has 
come to Africa to be forgotten. The 
people of his dream, however, are more 
forgiving than those of his waking 
hours. They enhearten and encourage 
him. As the dream fades, the man’s 
soul is filled with new vigor. But his 
soul has left his body: he is dead. 


“LITTLE FACE” 
By Roland Oliver 


Scar Cheek 
Yellow Tooth 
Short Leg 
Pink Weed 


Much Talk 
Little Face 
Click Knee 
Loose Lip 

Round Arm 


HE scene of “Little Face” is laid 

among a collection of cave dwell- 
ings in the year 199,000 B. C. Its prin- 
cipal purpose is to show that however 
we may clothe our actions and our- 
selves in this year 1914 A. D., we are 
in reality little different from what we 
were in 199,000 B. C. The play is en- 
gaging—and frank. 


Mr. Mestayer 
Miss Hassell 
. Edgard 

Miss Murdoch 
Miss Benson 
Miss Hill 
Miss Polini 


Mr. Gilmore 


(The above five plays produced by 
The Princess Players, Holbrook Blinn, 
director.) 











A Résumé of the First Installment 
of ‘“The Chorus Man’”’ 


JAY ADEAN, this splendid-looking, 
though a bit austere, young English- 
man, had met them—Faris, Shelley and 
Normand—on the steamer across to 
New York; and he had liked them. He 
thought them young, idle and rich 
Americans. Then Faris told him 
frankly that they were chorus men. 

Adean confessed to Pete Faris, in a 
sudden burst of friendliness, that his 
first work at hand in the new country 
was to find lodgings and a position. 
And Faris quickly offered to take him 
in with them, and then to use his influ- 
ence to get work for him. Adean knew 
no craft or profession. So, almost 
before he knew it, he was rehearsing in 
the chorus of the Apollo révue, and 
living with the trio. 

Thus was he introduced to male flap- 
perdom, to the cafés where went these 
young bloods whose stock in trade was 
good looks and well-appearing clothes, 
to make love to foolish women, young 
and old—and, incidentally, to reap 
from them a harvest of presents to 
bolster up thin incomes. 

At the pier he met Amy Kingsley, 
who lavished her gifts upon Harry 
Shelley—a rather gay little woman of 
uncertain years, in fact, a widow with 
a son in college. Valerie Eldridge was 
at the pier, too, to meet Faris; and 
Adean met her, snuggled in her elegant 
limousine, a slip of a girl, with a 
piquant, Mona Lisa face. 

Adean and Faris met her again at 
the big dance café. She had left her 
limousine in front of her modiste’s, 


and had slipped out the back way in 
the hope of finding Faris. She was 
frankly in love with him. Adean under- 
stood that she had been a chorus girl, 
but he could not understand this “Jim 
Sam” they talked about, for whom her 
own chauffeur spied upon her. Her 
gowns were elegant, her jewels pro- 
fuse. Adean took her to her luxurious 
apartment, and she said strange things 
to him about the life he was entering. 
Her words were more than a warning 
—they were a prophecy. 

At the café, Faris had been sought 
out by a girl that Adean instinctively 
knew to be AJice Chandler. Faris had 
talked of her, the daughter of an im- 
mensely wealthy Westerner who 
wanted to elope with him. Adean and 
Valerie had slipped away when she 
appeared, and Adean saw in her a tall, 
slender girl, dressed very simply in 
tailored garments, who held herself 
aloof from the crowd and in whose 
manner were refinement and education. 
He believed Faris would marry her if 
he could—for her money. But he knew 
Faris loved Valerie. 

Adean returned to the apartment to 
find that Faris had arranged for him 
to attend one of Amy Kingsley’s af- 
fairs that night. There was something 
familiar about the woman whose es- 
cort he was. She turned her face so 
that the light fell on it. 

“Violet!” he gasped, in unbelief. 

“Violet. What under the sun are 
you doing here, Kenny? Here of all 
places in the world!” 


Now turn to the opposite page, and read Mr. 


Wonderly’s absorbing story of 


e¢ 


mad Manhattan:’’ 
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A NOVEL OF NEW YORK: 


THE ROMANCE 


OF A ‘‘GENTLEMAN FLAPPER’’ WHO TURNED 
OUT TO.BE A REGULAR FELLOW, AND OF 
A BROADWAY BUTTERFLY WHO WAS 
VERY MUCH OF A WOMAN AFTER ALL 


By W. Carey Wonderly 


Who wrote 
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HEIR taxicab rolled up under 
xy | the marquise, and Adean put 
the silver-voiced woman care- 


fully in. They were alone. Amy prided 
herself on doing things “right,” and 
each couple had a vehicle to them- 


selves. 

“What are you doing in New York?” 
Jay asked his companion, as they glided 
smoothly away over the asphalt. Com- 
plete mystification was still in his voice, 
his eyes. Once he stealthily felt of her 
fur-lined wrap to make sure it was not 
all a dream. “Where did you come 
from? Why are you here?” he re- 
peated eagerly. To meet Vi like this! 

“But I asked you first,” she smiled. 

Adean was silent, and the smile slow- 
ly died from Violet Studholme’s face. 

“Never mind, Kenny, I'll tell you 
about myself first,” she nodded, giving 
his hand a gentle pat. “You see, I’m 
here with the Hawkers, Gerald and 
his wife, to look over American the- 
atricals; but that’s a secret. Jerry is 
going to put on a révue when he gets 
back to London, cut from the accepted 
New York pattern, and since I’m to 
be his principal boy, I am here to see 
what I can gobble up. And I’ve got 
the sweetest song and dance already, 
Kenny! Jerry, too, has found a scene he 
can use, a tangoing cab-horse and a 
piffled bobby. We saw it at a theater 
the other night. This Amy Kingsley is 


‘‘Manhattan Mad’’ 


and ‘‘The Broadway Heart.’’ 


ROBERT A. GRAEF 


going to take me to a place where I 
am told one can find no end of clever 
stunts. Are you one of her ‘boys,’ 
Kenny? For heaven’s sake don’t tell 
me you are the ‘fascinating Britisher’ 
that followed her to America!” 

Adean joined in the laugh which 
seemed to punctuate her every speech. 

“T didn’t know Mrs. Kingsley ever 
had been in London,” he said. 

“Oh, dear, yes! That’s where I first 
met her, two years ago, at the Savoy,” 
cried Miss Studholme. “I thought she 
was a millionairess—that’s why I looked 
her up when I arrived in New York. 
But it appears she isn’t wealthy at all, 
except in Europe, maybe. Sort of runs 
a kindergarten up on Morningside, I 
fancy. But to find you one of her 
scholars, Kenny—!” 

“T’m not at all, Vi—how you do love 
to rig!” 

“Aren’t you really? Ever since I 
met Mrs. Kingsley this time she has 
been talking about ‘Mr. Adean.’ She 
said she was ‘crazy’ for me to meet 
him because we were both English, and 
all during dinner—and you missed an 
uncommonly good dinner, Ken!—I was 
on pins and needles expecting, when 
you were announced, to see a royal 
duke at least. Not but that I’m not 
glad to see you, dear boy, but as Amy’s 
‘Mr. Adean!’ What’s the joke, 
Kenny ?” 
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He couldn’t quite keep the bitterness 
out of his voice, try as he might. . He 
was actually excited about seeing 
Violet, not because he was in love with 
her, or had ever been, but because she 
was from home! How he adored every 
inch of that green little island! But at 
this moment, just the same, he caught 
himself wishing that she hadn’t crossed 
his path. It was only opening old 
wounds, recalling past pleasures. Violet 
Studholme brought the breath of Lon- 
don in her skirts. 

“It’s not—exactly a joke, Vi,” he 
stammered at last. 
about—something, and since I couldn’t 
drown my sorrow in brandy and soda, 
as some chaps do, I—I just ran away 
to America.” 

She clung tightly to his arm. 

“I’m grieved to death for you, Ken- 
ny,” she whispered. “Was—had it 
anything to do with—the Honorable 
Muriel?” 

Adean nodded without speaking. 

“Oh, Kenny! It’s not— 
all. off ?” 


“Everything !” 
“Dear boy, what a shame! And here 
I have been chattering away like a mag- 


pie—!” 

“Tt’s good to hear your voice, Vi— 
a home voice.” 

Her fingers tightened on his arm. 

“Oh, Kenny, you feel it too, the 
plain, grim horridness of New York! 
I am so homesick for home things, for 
London! I wake up each morning al- 
most cooked to death, a hundred stories 
above the street, and always there is 
sunshine, never the cool, fresh rain that 
brings with it the smell of damp earth 
and wet leaves. And the taximeter 
cabs are something awful—perhaps our 
friend Amy is a millionairess after all. 
She has three to-night. I know I can’t 
afford one—and so when I go any- 
where I am either shot through the 
bowels of the earth or whirled along 
past people’s bed-room windows. If 
I should see a hansom I would weep, 
Kenny. When I see England again I 
shall say my prayers.” 

“Are you remaining here any length 
of time?” he ventured, waiting almost 
breathlessly for her answer. 


“T was all cut up - 
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“Heaven forbid!” came the words 
at last. “We sail on Saturday.” 

“Saturday.” He hoped she didn’t 
detect the relief in his voice. 

Violet didn’t. Her brain was busy 
with other things than verbal discov- 
eries. The darkness of the cab hid her 
eyes, always eloquent, and she was 
thankful for this. She spoke rapidly. 

“I suppose there would be little 
chance of my persuading you to re- 
turn with us? After all, things may 
have righted themselves in your ab- 
sence, Kenny. I never knew the lady, 
but I have always heard—” 

Adean shook his head; his mouth 
lengthening into a straight, thin line 
which was not pretty to see in so young 
a man. m 

“You have been misinformed, Vi- 
olet,” he said shortly. “There is noth- 
ing for me in England.” 

“And here, boy?” she whispered. 

“T’ve hardly got my bearings yet.” 

“Kenny, will you ever?” 


E didn’t know for the life of him; 

he was wondering himself. Now 
that he was riding along at Violet Stud- 
holme’s side, the last few days seemed 
less real than even before. The Palais 
du Lilas with the woman who stared at 
Pete, became a nightmare, and Valerie 
Eldridge and the apprentice girl, Lot- 
tie, were mere hallucinations of a tired 
brain. Faris and Normand and Shelley 
drifted by like figures on a cinemato- 
graph, and Amy Kingsley was a dream 
from which there was an awakening, 
thank goodness! They were not his 
kind; this was not his world. Violet 
brought this home to him as never be- 
fore, for Miss Studholme, although a 
Gaiety favorite, possessed a certain 
social standing in London which Amer- 
ican actors seem never able to attain 
in New York. 

“Where are you staying?” he asked, 
really to change the subject. 

“At an hotel—the St. Ramo—who- 
ever he—or she—is. They carry me 
up in a lift so high that I fully expect 
to shake hands with St. Peter when 
they put me off. And you, Kenny?” 

“T am stopping in a flat with an 
American friend—in Eighth Avenue.” 








“How grand! Let me see, that must 
be only a few blocks from Fifth Ave- 
nue, where all the tainted dollars 
are?” 

“A few blocks, yes.” Adean was 
very glad she was going home Satur- 
day, after all. He thought of the shop- 
front, and of Cookie, whom his “Amer- 
ican friend” kissed in payment of hot 
water fetched or a_ handkerchief 
laundered. Yes, Adean was glad she 
was sailing on Saturday. 

“And does this chap know Amy 
Kingsley ?” Evidently the idea had just 
occurred to Violet. “Which was he to- 
night ?” 

“His name is Faris—he wasn’t there 
to-night,” Jay replied. “He had an en- 
gagement which didn’t include me, and 
he sent me on to Mrs. Kingsley be- 
cause I had nothing on and he said I 
would have a good time. Are you sorry 
I took Faris at his word?” 

“Sorry! When I can talk to some- 
body for ten minutes who doesn’t think 
a sky-scraper is more beautiful than the 
Abbey? I happened to mention St. 
Paul’s at dinner, to-night, and right 
away a red-haired man began to tell 
me the size of a clock’s hands on a 
building several million feet in the air. 
That is all they think of over here, 
the size, the cost. I want to speak of 
other things. How long have you been 
over?’ It’s been four weeks since I 
left London. Did you see the new 
piece at the Aldwych? It wasn’t ready 
when I came away; and were the gera- 
niums still blooming in the window 
boxes at the Berkeley, when you left 
town ?” 

She was making him homesick again, 
weary for the sight and sound of fa- 
miliar things and places. He wished 
she would stop, since there seemed no 
chance of his getting back to them; yet 
at the same time, how he welcomed 
each beloved ring! He caught himself 
wondering if she remembered Enid 
Montague’s birthday party at Roma- 
no’s, or the Sunday they had spent on 
the river at Twickenham. They had 
been good pals for a few months in 
London, nothing more. Adean re- 
flected that his countrymen appreciated 
the philosophy of Plato better than did 
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the Americans, who attempted to dis- 
cover sex in a book or a picture. 

“How is your uncle?” Violet asked 
presently. 

“I haven’t heard from him since I 
came away,” Jay answered, thankful he 
could speak the truth. 

“I should fancy he must be terribly 
cut up about the Honorable Muriel. 
He didn’t blame you, Kenny ?” 

“He couldn’t blame me,” said Adean 
grimly. . 

She glanced at him quickly, but the 
darkness was merciful, and she lapsed 
into silence again, thinking. At least 
he was homesick, and she had fostered 
that feeling. He had quarreled with 
his fiancée, but Violet gave him a month 
to be back in London. His uncle would 
see to that. Then it occurred to Miss 
Studholme: mightn’t his uncle see to it 
that the Honorable Muriel was wait- 
ing for him upon his return? She had 
never bothered seriously about Kenny 
during those three months they had 
been comrades, for she had known 
from the first about the girl, and she 
was not an ill-natured woman; but 
now— 


“THEIR cab was slowing down at the 
theater entrance. From the vehicle 
ahead of them stepped Amy Kingsley 
and her red-haired poet. 

“Don’t forget I am Adean,” said Jay 
hurriedly, as the cab stopped and a 
liveried doorman ran forward to greet 
them. 

“T sha’n’t—but if I do, they will think 
Kenny is a sort of pet name. At din- 
ner to-night they were discussing Mr. 
George Arliss, and some boy flapper 
declared that they called Lord Beacons- 
field ‘Dizzy’ because he was so enthu- 
siastic regarding the Suez Canal! It’s 
a mad world, my master.” 

Adean helped her carefully out of 
the taxi. Amy and her poet were wait- 
ing for the others in the lobby. 

“What did you think~of those boys 
you met at Mrs. Kingsley’s?” Jay 
asked, as he and Violet walked toward 
the entrance. 

“Well, they’re only boys, that’s true. 
Shall we let youth plead for them?” 

“Isn’t it the women’s fault?” 
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“They impressed me as being so 

. frightfully greedy, Ken. All they 
talked of was some place to go, and it 
seems they never pay. I was struck 
with the way they angled for invita- 
tions, to anything. Amy spoke of tak- 
ing me to a tango tea, and the way 
every male in the room behaved 
reminded me of a pet dog, 

sitting up on its hind legs, beg- 
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ging. Isn’t it horribly late to 
be going in, my dear? I shall feel like 
apologizing to the artists—” 

“Oh, it’s never too late to go any- 
where or do anything in little old New 
York,” shrilléd Amy Kingsley. 


l 
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The red-haired poet burst out 
laughing. 

“By Jove, that’s neat! I shall put 
that in a book if you don’t mind,” he 
said. : 

“Isn’t it rather silly?—are you sure?” 
cooed his hostess. 

They carried their chatter into the 
play-house with them. 

Adean squeezed himself into his chair 
but he neither heard nor saw anything 
that was going’ on on the stage. Once 
he glanced:at Violet—she was all eyes 
and_ears. And in front of him, Amy 
and the poet held hands. Jay heard 
her twitter, “I wouldn’t so mind going 
on the stage, but bare knees look so— 
so knotty,” to which the poet replied 
significantly, “Not all knees—I’m 
sure!” 

Adean turned away. He was glad 

Violet Studholme was sailing on 

Saturday. In London she would 

learn that he had lied to her—no, not 

lied exactly, but he hadn’t been 

truthful either. But at least she 
wouldn’t be in New York when the 
Apollo révue was ready. 


VII 


VIOLET was sailing on Saturday, 
and rehearsals commenced on 
Monday. At least there were some 
things in this world to be thankful 
for, Adean reflected. 

The day following Amy Kingsley’s 
party was Thursday. Violet expected to 
be very busy up to the last minute, but 
she made Jay promise to telephone to 
her at her hotel, and she hoped they 
could arrange things for at least one 
dinner together before she hurried back 


\k to London. It was with sincere relief 


that Adean heard her say she would 
be unable to spare him much time. He 
had no money, for one thing, and again, 
his face was becoming pretty well 
known in the Broadway restaurants— 
at the Palais, Henri, on the second 
floor, had designated him as “the gen- 
tleman flapper”—which Faris, who told 
Adean, held to be a great compliment. 
But Jay, after that, felt as marked as 
if he bore the brand of Cain. 

A hundred times over he was on the 
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point of throw- 
ing up every- 
thing and 
moving on. It 
was then his 
thoughts 
turned to Can- 
ada — which 
was a sort 
of left-handed 
home —or to 
the West, 
where men 
achieved with 
muscle and not 
with eye- 
lashes. But Adean’s hands had never 
done harder work than tool a drag to 
Ranelagh, or drive a motor in Pic- 
cadilly, and his idea of the country was 
gleaned at a country house in Suffolk. 
An office, or even a shop would be less 
difficult than wheat fields or a mining 
camp; and Eighth Avenue and the 
Palais du Lilas was easier yet. It 
wasn’t as if he ever hoped to do any- 
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thing with his life now. He felt like a 
man of seventy who lives in the past 
and regards the future not at all. The 
only male in the family other than his 
uncle, a man of sixty-odd, Jay Dean 
had been king from his cradle until— 

“It wont be my fault if I go to 
smash,” he told himself once, and the 
pity of it was that he believed what he 
said, at least at the moment. 

And, “I rather fancy it would 
wipe out the family if they could 
see me sitting in a restaurant 
waiting for some woman to ask 
me to tea or to dinner,” he said 


Of course it was the family’s fault 
that he was sitting there! 


H DIDN’T telephone to Violet 

Studholme—he hoped she would 
go home without his seeing her again. 
She only upset him, made~him dissat- 
isfied, when by this time his course was 
all mapped out for him. And at the 
Apollo, as Jay Adean, he would be as 
hidden as if he had entered darkest 
Africa. But for hours at a time he 
thought of the geraniums at the Berke- 
ley and the river at Twickenham. 

Since he decided not to go out of the 
house until after Violet’s steamer sailed, 
and in this way destroy all chance of 
seeing her again, Adean was forced to 
invent an imaginary ailment to appease 
Faris and Normand. Shelley was still 
in bed and a doctor had been called 
in who hinted at D. T., and never 
came back. Peter wondered why Amy 
Kingsley didn’t send or inquire about 
her Harry, but Jay remembered the poet 
who was going to put her into a book. 
He was careful not to mention this at 
the flat. 

With Shelley in bed, and Faris and 
Normand only home to change their 
clothes and sleep, Adean spent a miser- 
able three days. Often his thoughts 
were his only company, and it was 
when he was alone that he most hated 
his flapperhood. Surely there must be 
some place in New York for a man 
who was willing to work. Once 
he had come up with a “press-man” 
who was a very decent chap, and lived 
in a respectable neighborhood. He 
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wondered that he had never thought 
of that before. He would look up the 
newspaper offices first thing Monday. 
At this point, Faris would always burst 
into the room, Faris who was so good- 
natured, so handsome and so care-free, 
who would sing and whistle all the 
time he was getting into his clothes and 
ultimately emerge looking as if he had 
just stepped from a magazine adver- 
tisement. He had always so many 
things to relate, so many engagements 
to keep, so many girls to see. He re- 
ceived telephone messages, letters, 
packages. His days seemed filled with 
romance and adventure, the romance 
that spells rendezvous and the adven- 
ture that consists of the successful es- 
cape from some irate papa hot on the 
trail. 

“Faris,” said Adean upon one occa- 
sion, more to feel him out than any- 
thing else, and yet he was sincere in 
his desire, “Faris, I think I'll quit. I 
believe I can’t play this game, and the 
stage is not for me.” 

Pete seemed surprised, but he was 
not a man to argue. 

“Well, you know best, certainly,” he 
returned. 

“I feel—pretty mean when I go to 
dinner at a woman’s expense, and as 
for Amy Kingsley’s cab fare—” 

“T guess that’s a pretty good way 
to feel about it, Adean,” Faris nodded, 
as Jay broke off. 

“Yet you don’t feel that way!” 

“IT? Good Lord, no! I always try 
to be pleasant to the ladies, and cer- 
tainly they seem to like me. We all 
enjoy ourselves. It isn’t as if anybody 
was robbing the widows and orphans 
to keep me going—the chorus girl is 
blamed for that in the Sunday supple- 
ments. The women I come in contact 
with are very comfortably fixed, thank 
you. Maybe their’ husbands or their 
fathers rob the poof, but they’d do it 
anyway without me on their expense 
sheet. You feel pretty seedy, don’t 
you, Adean?” 

*T feel pretty mean when I think—” 

Faris nodded. 

“You’d better cut loose, old man,” 
he said cheerfully. “And very likely 


you're right.” 
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It was maddening to argue with a 
man like this, one who gave you all the 
points and accepted your prospect al- 
most without comment. Still, Adean 
began again. 

“I am ashamed of myself, Faris, 
more ashamed when I pick up these 
magazines and see .these chorus-girl 
stories which are so popular nowadays, 
They claim, these fellows who write 
them, that the girls earn twenty dol- 
lars and spend a hundred. Now just 
suppose somebody should put the men 
in print—write up the male of the 
species ?” 

“The sex could survive it. All men 
would brand the stories as lies from 
the start, and the women would fall 
over themselves assuring people that 
they had never come up with such a 
person as a male flapper. Adean, I 
apologize humbly for ever introducing 
you to such an ogre.” 

“I’m discouraged,” muttered Jay. 

“Have a little drink,” urged Pete. 

“I’ve met some one, a girl, from 
home—” 

“Ah! I see.” 

“And I’d rather be stricken down 
with the plague than have her 
know—” 

Adean was silent for a minute or 
two. 

“You see, I’ve got to do something,” 
he said at last. “Perhaps if I hadn’t 
seen her, been reminded of how dif- 
ferent things were, back there, I 
wouldn’t mind this sort of—of exist- 
ence so much. Although it always 
went against the grain—much of it. 
Faris, I never had to earn my cake be- 
fore I ate it before; I’m afraid there 
is little real work I am capable of.” 

“T see,” nodded Pete. “Why don’t 
you get married ?” 

“You're not serious with your flap- 
per’s dream—?” 

“Why not? A good-looking, clean- 
cut fellow like you?” 

“Good Lord, don’t!” 

“Listen to me for a minute, Adean. 
Nothing makes such a hit with a wom- 
an, the younger the better, especially 
a woman who has never had to bother 
about her pennies, as a_ presentable 
young man who confesses ‘frankly and 
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openly’ that he hash’t two cents to rub 
together. He must confess this ‘cheer- 
fully,” and he must never seem to fret 
for a moment over his financial con- 
dition, although it is just as well never 
to let the young woman forget it. If 
he plays his cards well it will not be 
long before the goose begins to lay the 
golden eggs you read about. Look at 
this.” 


He strolled over to his chiffonier and 
returned presently with a small pack- 
age that had arrived that morning by 
parcel post and a letter written on 
thick, monogrammed paper. The pack- 
age he opened—it held a gold penknife 
marked with his initials and set with a 
fairish-size diamond. This he handed 
to Adean without a word. 

“Why, it’s very fine,” said Jay, after 
examining it carefully. 

“T can get sixty on it at least,” re- 
plied Faris, and then he gave Adean 
the letter. It read: 


Dear Pete Faris: 

I am returning to you by parcel post 
your pocket knife, which I happened to 
find in my bag after I got home yester- 
day afternoon. I can’t imagine how it 
came there, can you? I trust you weren't 
greatly worried, and I am sending it to 
you at once. I knew it was yours by the 
monogram. I wonder if by any chance 
you will be at the Palais on Monday 
at five? 

Most sincerely, 
Marcia Ten Eyck. 


HAT does it mean?” asked 
Adean, glaring down at the 
note. 

“It means I’ve got a fine knife and 
that I’m going to pawn it.” 

“Then it wasn’t yours?” 

Faris burst out laughing. 

“Good Lord—solid ivory, Adean! 
Our little friend Marcia is a new hand 
at the game. I met her at the Palais 
about a week ago. Folks got loads of 
pennies. And she thinks Petey is some 
boy. The other afternoon she asked 
me to sharpen a pencil she wore in her 
chatelaine set, and I: had to confess I 
hadn’t a knife. So, she goes out and 
buys me one. That pleasant little fic- 
tion about its being mine, and she hav- 
ing found it in her bag, was merely put 
in so I could accept the trinket without 


too great a sacrifice of ‘pride’ on my 
part, you know.” 

“Good God!” muttered Jay. 

“Exactly !” 

“You’re not going to keep the 
thing ?” 

“Until ‘my uncle’ gets it, yes.” 

“Faris,” said Adean, “how can you?” 

“Why, you blooming Englishman, 
you, this knife has given Marcia as 
much pleasure as it will me!” laughed 
Pete, although Adean’s words had 
brought the color to his cheeks. “And 
it wasn’t as if she were denying her- 
self to make me such a little gift—she 
has money to burn. I would be a brute 
to send it back—and an idiot to boot!” 

“Do: you mean to tell. me that’s pla- 
tonic ?” 

“T never let my heart get the bet- 
ie my head, Adean. Besides, there’s 

a os 

“The girls must care—” 

“Probably. A fellow never knows 
what is running through that fluffy 
head which is resting so near his own, 
in the dance. And when that fellow 
is one of us, he can’t afford to bother. 
Never get too familiar, Adean. Eat 
their dinners, accept their gifts, use 
their motors, and—good-night. You 
know they say once a chorus girl gives 
in to a rich John, he has no more use 
for her. Besides, as I’ve said, there’s 
Valerie.” 

Adean could scarcely restrain his in- 
dignation. ” 

“Some day some male belonging to 
these women is going to strangle you, 
Faris,” he prophesied. 

“And serve me jolly right, eh?” 
Pete’s eyes twinkled. 

“Tt’s so—cheap, in a man—” 

- “You cut and run, old top.” 

“T think I must.” 

Faris slipped into his top coat, picked 
up his hat, his stick, and his gloves 
and moved toward the door. 

“So long. If Doc Bones comes 
along, listen to what he has to say. If 
Shelley’s in for a spell, out he goes. 
I wonder why Amy don’t call up? 
See here, Adean, if you want to stick 
to the stage and yet give us a wide 
berth, why, we'll understand—go to 
it!” 
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VIII 


[z WAS an hour later that a single, 
timid knock on the door sent Adean 
hurrying across the room from his 
magazine to welcome, as he supposed, 
the new doctor. Shelley had been be- 
having pretty badly since Pete’s depar- 
ture, and finally Adean had gone down 
to Cookie and begged her to telephone 
for another physician. Cookie only 
laughed at Adean’s fears—Shelley 
wasn’t dying at all. She suggested wet 
towels and peppermint, but all the same 
she sent for a man in the neighbor- 
hood, and he promised to come around 
at once. 

Adean was sure it was he, then, when 
he threw open the door. 

Instead it was a woman, all in black 
and heavily veiled. 

He couldn’t see the woman’s face, 
and for a second neither of them spoke, 
but something cold seemed to rise up 
and clutch at the man’s heart as he 
stood there before that figure so surely 
in trouble. There was a pathetic droop 
to her shoulders, a nervous movement 
with her hands, which seemed to pro- 
claim that she had come far and was 
very tired. But whether she was old 
,or young, a friend or a stranger, Adean 
couldn’t tell until he heard that voice. 
Then he knew. 

“Isn’t this where Mr. Peter Faris 
lives? I want to see Mr. Faris, please, 
if I may,” she began. 

Adean hated to tell her that Faris 
wasn’t at home. He wished she would 
come inside and let him give her some 
tea. But the girl was waiting, watching 
him through her veil. 

“Mr. Faris is not at home just now,’ 
he stammered at last. “If you will come 
in and wait, Miss Chandler—” 

She started unmistakably. 

“How did you recognize me?” 
demanded. 

“I am very sorry—it seemed to slip 
out. It was your voice,” he explained. 

“My voice!” 

“Yes, it is unlike any voice I have 
heard in New York, and so I would 
know it anywhere. I am not very keen 
about the American accent, I’m afraid. 
Now you—” 


she 
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“I’m from the West, from Nevada,” 
sHe said quietly. “And’I remember 
ou, of course. I saw you with Mr. 

aris at the Palais du Lilas about a 
week ago, late one afternoon. You 
were with a lady and you went on out 
while Mr. Faris returned to speak to 
me. Perhaps you remember—?” 

“Perfectly. Wont you come in, Miss 
Chandler, and let me give you a cup of 
tea? 39 

She bowed her head and followed 
him into the shabby apartment, Adean 
hurrying her into the room which did 
double duty and was furnished with a 
range. It was then, seated in a rocker 
near the fire, that she lifted her veil. 

Again Jay was struck by the face 
which to-day seemed to be all eyes. 
They were very red, and with great 
dark circles under them, and they 
seemed in the very back of her head. 

Adean set about making the tea him- 
self, not wishing to acquaint Cookie 
of their visitor. It was permissible— 
almost anything was in Eighth Avenue 
—but Faris and Normand never en- 
couraged women to come to the flat. 
Adean had never seen one there before, 
although he was told that Valerie came 
at times, and that Valerie didn’t count. 

Neither of them spoke until 
he had made the tea and poured Alice 
Chandler out a cup. All this time she 
seemed to be gathering her courage; 
now she broke her silence. 

“I am in great trouble, and I have 
no relatives, few friends, here in New 
York. There was only Dad—we’ve 
been in the East scarcely longer than 
two years. That’s why I turned to Mr. 
Faris. I thought perhaps he could ad- 
vise me—” 

“T am sure he will be glad to, Miss 
Chandler.” 

“He hasn’t said anything to you— 
about me?” 

“Nothing—save that he knew you.” 

Her eyes took on a perplexed ex- 
pression and she bit her full under-lip. 
‘After a second, she said: 

“Ts it possible that you don’t know? 
Can it be that Pete—! I have waited 
three days and not a word, not a sign 
from him. And you—! Don’t you 
read the newspapers at all?” 
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“T haven’t seen an American paper 
since I landed,” Adean returned. “In 
fact, I don’t recall having seen one 
around here, except the theatrical 
sheets the boys bring home. If there 
is anything I can do—or Faris. If 
necessary, I can telephone—” 

The girl nodded slowly, thought- 
fully. 

“It’s my father,” she said at last. 
“Then you don’t know?” 

“Nothing!” 

“The papers were full of it. Joseph 
Chandler shot. himself in his office in 
Broad Street. That was three days 
ago—” 

“T am sure Faris didn’t know!” 

“T always thought Dad was rich. It 
seems now that he had lost every dol- 
lar he brought with him from Nevada 
and was up to his ears in debt. Poor 
Dad! I haven’t a penny to my name, 
it seems—even my clothes, many of 
them, have never been paid for. And 
the house in Madison Avenue was 
mortgaged or—or something. A law- 
yer told me, too, there was bound to 
be some trouble with the insurance 
companies—suicide and the policies 
~ just increased a month ago. Dad didn’t 
learn much about the East in two years, 
I’m afraid.” 

Adean set down his cup, aghast. 

“Then your father is—dead?”’ he 
said in an awed voice. 

“He was dead when they found him. 
He was buried this morning. I haven’t 
been back to the house since the fu- 
neral—nothing there belongs to me, 
they say. One of the papers hinted 
that Daddy had robbed the small in- 
vestors, but I don’t believe. that. Still, 
I want nothing from the ruin. I am 
going to work. That’s why I turned to 
Pete.” 

“Of course. I am sure he will do all 
in his power.” 

“T have no relations here in the East 
and only a few cousins back in Ne- 
vada. And Dad quarreled with them 
about a mine or something. Friends 
don’t count in New York when you’ve 
got a living to make; at least, only 
some friends do and I was sure if Pete 
had known—I have decided to go on 
the stage, you see.” 
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“The stage!” cried Jay, his words . 
coming a little thickly. “Good Lord, no, 
Miss Chandler! Excuse me, but I 
mean just what I say—don’t. There 
must be something—” 
“What is it?” she asked calmly. 
“But the stage! For a girl like you!” 
iAlice Chandler merely smiled. 


“VOU KNOW,” she said, “we were 

very poor when I was a child, and 
even while I was growing up. It’s only 
been during the last five or six years 
that money began to be plentiful. Be- 
cause of my early training, what could 
I do in New York that would enable 
me to earn my living? I’ve had little 
education. Most of the things I know 
I’ve learned from books and plays. I 
can’t spell, which would keep me out of 
an office. I can cook, but isn’t the stage 
better than a kitchen? As a shop-girl 
I should have to start in at eight dol- 
lars a week; and in a sewing-room—but 
I doubt if I could sew any longer. I’ve 
thought it all out. That may sound 
heartless to you, but I am young—I 
want to go on living and in order to 
do that I must find some kind of em- 
ployment. The stage is the only place 
I know where a novice is paid a living 
wage and where experience counts less 
than a pretty face. Oh, this isn’t the 
time for fine speeches; you see I am 
honest. I think I could get on the stage 
—with Pete’s help.” 

Adean thought she could find a place 
without anybody’s help. She was as 
distinctly a type as was Valerie EIl- 
dridge, and besides, she was really 
beautiful, where Valerie was only chic. 
Her hair was silver-gold and her eyes 
were the color of English wood violets. 
Adean tried to guess her age and men- 
tally set it down as twenty, although 
he wouldn’t have been surprised to 
learn she was even younger. 

But it was growing late; the room 
was in darkness. Jay got up and turned 
on the lights, glancing apprehensively 
at the clock. It was after six. 

“Very likely Pete is dining out,” she 
said, having glimpsed the time. “I 
think I shall go. Will you tell him?” 

Adean was at her side as she rose to 
her feet. - 
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“But where will you go?” he asked 
anxiously. 

“To a hotel for the night. I'll be 
back bright and early in the morning, 
so tell Pete what to expect.” 

He wondered if a hotel was safe for 
her alone; no young girl would dream 
of such a step at home. But then, he 
reflected, Americans were different, and 
New York accepted as a matter of 
course many things which London 
would look askance at. And of course 
she couldn’t remain here. He made 
her promise to telephone to him at the 
flat if she experienced any trouble 
either before or at the hotel. 

“My name is Jay Adean,” he said. 

After that they shook hands very 


gravely and he accompanied her down | 


to the street. He hated to see her go 
away like that in the crowds and the 
darkness. He wondered if he might 
have suggested going to the hotel with 
her. 

He went slowly back upstairs. Shel- 
ley was groaning and moaning again 
and the doctor hadn’t put in an ap- 
pearance, either. Adean went through 
the larger room to the sick man’s box- 
like apartment, then retraced his steps 
to get the peppermint bottle. After 
looking around, he saw it on Faris’ 
chiffonier and went to get it. 

As he reached for the bottle he saw 
something else, too, something that 
brought the color to his cheeks and 
hot, angry words to his lips. For there 
on Pete’s chiffonier was a newspaper 
account of Joseph Chandler’s death, 
carefully marked where it stated that 
the suicide’s affairs were found to be 
in a most deplorable condition. The 
clipping must have come in a letter 
from Valerie Eldridge, but at least 
Faris knew—he knew and made no 
sign. 

“Damn him!” raged Adean, bringing 
his fist down on the furniture. “That 
is the meanest thing of all!” 


IX 
ARIS had been booked for an im- 


portant party that night, and con- 
sequently it was after two o’clock when 


the returned to the flat. 
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: Adean had 
waited up for him until midnight, but 
as the hours passed, his anger cooled, 
so that when he got into bed he was 
merely disgusted with everything and 
everybody but Alice Chan- 
dler. He couldn’t forget her voice, or 
her eyes, the color of English violets. 
Once in bed, he was afraid to go to 
sleep lest she should telephone: he 
wished he knew the name of her hotel. 

It was significant of Faris that when 
he let himself in with his latch-key, 
in the early morning, he was as sober 
and as unruffled as when he left the 
house almost ten hours before. Pete 
Faris took good care of himself. He 
was nearly thirty years old at the time 
he met Adean, although he confessed 
to five-and-twenty without ever raising 
the shadow of a doubt. Everywhere 
people said he looked younger than 
Jay, but Faris had made a study of the 
male flapper, and he dressed young, 
acted young, talked young. Youth is 
absolutely essential to the “flapper” of 
either sex. 

Faris took a light exercise, a warm 
bath, and drank a glass of hot milk 
before he fell into bed to-sleep like a 
baby until noon. And Adean, who 
only knew that he had been out until 
very late the night before, wondered 
at his freshness, his clear eyes and rosy 
cheeks. He almost envied him his high 
spirits as Peter swung the dumb bells, 
splashed in the tub, and then went off 
whistling to get breakfast. All Adean’s 
rancor woke again as he listened to him 
and then thought of Alice. 

Presently he pushed through the 
portiére to the kitchen. 

“Is there anything I can do?” he 
asked, rather ungraciously. 

Faris was boiling eggs in with the 
coffee, and there were buns and bananas 
on the window-sill along with a bottle 
of milk. 

“Morning! Sure. You can set the 
table,” he nodded to Adean. “Never 
mind a place for Jack: he said he 
wanted to sleep this morning.” 

Adean was just as satisfied. He 
wanted a talk with Faris. 

“Look here,” he said, at-last, trying 
to keep his voice even, “Miss Chandler 
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was here yesterday afternoon to see 
you, Faris. She wanted to know why 
she hadn’t heard from you when you 
knew about her father, knew exactly 
the position she was in. Faris—” 

“Just a moment. Did Alice Chandler 
come here and say. that to you, 
Adean ?” 

“Miss Chandler said that you hadn’t 
been near her, hadn’t telephoned or 
written; and I knew that you had 
learned of Joseph Chandler’s death.” 

Faris fished out the eggs, and set 
them and the coffee on the table. 

“Oh, that was it, eh?” he smiled. “I 
kind of thought Alice didn’t say such 
things to you.” 

“Nor did I say the things to Miss 
Chandler which I thought in my heart 
of you, Faris. You knew. I didn’t; 
I hadn’t seen the papers, and I tried 
. to make her believe that you were ig- 
norant of her trouble, too. It was one 
of the most contemptible tricks I have 
ever heard of in my life, man—to leave 
a young woman helpless and alone 
when your conduct in the past had led 
her to look to you for succor at just 
such a time! I can’t understand such 
aman as you—what you are made of !” 

Pete sat down, poured his coffee, 
and proceeded to open an egg. 

“Aren’t you getting rather excited 
about a thing which can’t possibly con- 
cern you?” he said. “Why should Alice 
Chandler expect me to step in and take 
command of the wrecked ship?” 

“Aren’t you engaged to be married 
to the lady? It seems to me that I 
heard you were making ready to elope 
with her some time ago—when you be- 
lieved in Joseph Chandler’s fortune.” 

“Thank God I didn’t!” said Faris 
calmly. 


“Why, you cad!” 
FARIS glanced up and smiled, but 
there was something behind the 
smile which Adean had never seen on 
his face before, some expression, brief 
yet poignant, which bespoke the real 
man behind the irrepressible youth. 
A second only it remained there, and 
then it was the whistling, talkative boy 
that continued the conversation. 
“I can’t be annoyed,” he said lazily, 
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reaching for the sugar and milk. 
“What’s the matter? Have you fallen 
a victim to the lady’s charms ?” 

“That’s an insult to Miss Chandler; 
we have no right to bandy her name 
this way. I’m done. I told you what 
I thought, Faris. If there is anything 
I have said that you don’t like—” 

Pete began to laugh. 

“By gad, that’s royal, Adean!” he 
cried. “You ought to make your mark 
on the stage. You Britishers take 
things pretty much to heart, don’t you? 
—as serious as an owl! Now the only 
faw I know, is the law of self. I am 
trying to get through this life with as 
little exertion as possible; that’s why 
I’m not looking for trouble. What 
could I do for Alice Chandler. on a 
salary of eighteen dollars a week? And 
that wont begin for a month yet. If 
she was a man, I’d take her to the tea 
fights at the Palais du Lilas and at New- 
= but being only a very lovely 
gir we 

He raised his hands in a significant 
gesture, laughed again, and helped him- 
self to more coffee. After watching 
him for a moment, the frown lifted 
from Adean’s brow. 

“T believe you’re chaffing me,” he said 
slowly, at last. “That’s what you Amer- 
icans term ‘kidding’ one another, I sup- 
pose. I wish you had seen the girl as 
I did yesterday, Faris—you wouldn’t 
have the heart to joke then. It appears 
that every penny of her father’s busi- 
ness is gone; she will have to seek em- 
ployment of some kind.” 

“So the papers hinted, but they al- 
ways exaggerate in such cases. Let 
Alice wait until the dust is settled. I’d 
like to help her, Adean, but what under 
the sun can I do?” 

Jay was only half-satisfied; he 
couldn’t forget the picture of Alice 
Chandler in her black veil. 

“She struck me as being such a 
charming girl—” 

“Too charming for me, old man. If 
I could afford matrimony, there’d be, 
as the song goes, you know, just one 
girl in this world for me. Maybe for 
her sake, it’s just as well I’m flat.” 

Adean knew he referred to Valerie 
Eldridge. So it had been only a game 
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with Alice, after all. He was after her 
money, and now— 

“What if Miss Chandler has learned 
to care for you?” he ventured. 

“That would be unfortunate, cer- 
tainly, but perhaps if I’d let her open 
my salary envelope once, and she saw 
for herself! Eighteen soldiers! Have 
a heart!” 


But Jay was learning the wisdom 
of holding his tongue, and he made 

no comment. Presently, however, he 
told Pete that Alice Chandler wanted 
him to help her get a position on the stage. 

“Of course I'll do that all right,” 
Faris answered quickly, and Jay 
thought he detected a note of relief in 
the man’s voice. It was just possible 
that Faris did think the girl expected 
him to marry her. “I’ll do what I can 
for her, and I haven’t a doubt in the 
world but that she’ll land a job. It had 
better not be the Apollo, though.” 

“Why?” Adean’s brows met in a 
frown. “One could sort of watch out 
for her there.” 

“Valerie would do the watching. If 
I know anything about Alice, she’d pre- 
fer to be somewhere else, too, some- 
where that we couldn’t see, remember- 
ing as we must her past life. I'll send 
her along to see O’Farrell; he’s next 
door to the Apollo, at the Veranda 
Theater. If she makes it with him, and 
she should, you and~she can use the 
same alley-way to the respective stage 
entrances every night.” 

“Faris, you mustn’t do that—she and 
I, you know.” 

“All right, have it your way. 
é Look here, there’s something 
I want to say to you, Adean. We’ve 
got to move; I guess you know that. 
I mean Shelley. He’s a good fellow 
and all that, but he drinks, and Nor- 
mand and I have come to the conclusion 
that we can get along best without him. 
The simplest way to do that is to move 
and then tell him there’s no room for 
him in the new place. Are you sat- 
isfied to have us look around and settle 
elsewhere?” 

“I don’t care two pins where I live, 
but Shelley— Are you treating him 
white ?” 


“Do you want to live with a man 
that drinks like a fish, Adean? Maybe 
you don’t know that he’s on the verge 
of a bad case. The Apollo people know 
that he drinks. It’s been getting worse 
with him right straight along. And the 
first time he misses a couple of shows, 


they’re going to fire him.. It’s sad but 


it can’t be helped; whisky’s got him. I 
saw Amy Kingsley last night. She had 
a new boy, a red-haired fellow, and 
she didn’t even ask after Shelley. Harry 
could have married her if he had played 
his cards halfway decently. I’m sorry 
for him, but I’m going to drop him.” 

Adean began to gather up the break- 
fast dishes. 

“I shall be glad to go with you and 
Normand—thanks,” he said. 

The bell rang a moment later, and 
then he heard again that single, timid 
knock on the door of the apartment. 
He glanced at Faris and nodded- 

“T fancy it’s Miss Chandler. She 
said she would stop in this morning. 
Will you go?” 

“Of course. Hadn’t you better get 
over in the bedroom? I guess I'll have 
to bring her in here.” 

Adean went over in the bedroom 
and sat down at the window. He 
heard Faris open the door, heard him 
greet Alice Chandler, and heard her 
pleasant, low-pitched voice. Then all 
was silent as the door closed. 


CHAPTER X 


FARIS had brought him the news 

that afternoon, but all the same 
Adean was very happy to receive the 
brief note which came in the next 
morning’s mail. It read: 


Dear Mr. Adean: 

This is just a line to say that Mr. 
Faris took me to the Veranda Theater, 
where I was engaged for the chorus of 
“The Mariposa Girl,” which goes into 
rehearsal at once. Many thanks for your 
recent kindness and interest. 

Very sincerely, 
Atice CHANDLER. 

P. S. In the future, and at the 
Veranda, I shall be known as Alice 
Channing, not necessarily for stage 
purposes, but as a protection from the 
newspapers. 
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It was a genuine relief to Adean to 
know that Alice was settled so com- 
fortably, and in a company which 
would in all probability remain in New 
York for the greater part of the season. 
For Faris had told him that the Apollo 
révues only left Broadway in the late 
spring, and then he and Normand trans- 
ferred their affections to a summer 
show built for New York consumption 
until the new Apollo production was 
ready. Faris said that he and Nor- 
mand hadn’t been further from Broad- 
way than Atlantic City in three years, 
except when they went to London with 
the révue. 

“T should think it would be rather 
pleasant to see the country,” Adean 
had replied. “Don’t you like the other 
towns?” 

“It isn’t’a question of like and dis- 
like, you know,” Pete explained then, 
with a frankness that at times assailed 
him. “Fellows who live by their wits 
—and that’s what we do, really, I sup- 
pose—can’t afford to drop out of sight 
for five or six months every year. 
We've got to keep on parade, or we'll 


find we’re losing any footing we may 
have gained. Too many youngsters get- 


ting in the game nowadays. You go 
out on the road with a show and come 
back to find some other chap eating the 
dinners that used to come your way, a 
new crop of flappers sitting at the 
tables of your favorite danse. Then 
some fine day you go to the Apollo and 
old Gerbine tells you his chorus is filled. 
You see, the Hinterland is turning ’em 
out just as good-looking as yon are 
every day in the week, and a little 
—— besides. No, you’ve got to 

eep on the spot and when the novices 
begin to crowd too fast, use your 
elbows to push ’em back.” 

Much of this was Greek to Adean, 
though certainly he understood more 
of Pete’s philosophy now than he did 
ten days ago. 

“T had little trouble finding a place, 
— of course you helped me,” he 
said. 

“There are two answers to that,” re- 
turned Faris, and his eyes twinkled. 
“One is your mirror—hello, don’t send 
that at my head! Seven years of bad 
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luck if you break a glass, Adean. . 
The other reason? Well, you were 
new, and nobody tried to push you 
back. Look how Billie Burke went up 
to the head of the class because hers 
was a new face!” 

“Faris,” said Adean, “you talk like 
a jolly fool.” 

“It’s a mad world, my master, ac- 
cording to Will. I want you 
to come and have a look at the new 
flat this afternoon.” 

Adean asked him what for; he didn’t 
care where they went, and he supposed 
it wouldn’t bé unlike Eighth Avenue, 
especially now that Shelley was quit- 
ting and with him his share of the ex- 
penses. Which reminded him to ask 
Faris where Alice Chandler had gone. 

“She’s in Forty-fifth Street,” replied 
Pete, grinning like an idiot. “That’s 
to be our hanging-out place in , the 
future, by the way. The houses are 
just opposite.” 


THE boys moved on Sunday. Adean 
was unable to leave the house 
until he read in the papers that the 
Puritania sailed for Liverpool on Sat- 
urday at eleven. He felt mean about 
not having telephoned to Violet Stud- 
holme, although not quite so homesick 
to think of her walking the streets of 
London eight days hence, as he had 
imagined he would be. After all, his 
uncle had behaved like a feudal vil- 
lain; and as for the Honorable Muriel, 
Jay came to the conclusion too that he 
liked Forty-fifth Street better than 
Eighth Avenue, although, of course, 
they would all miss Cookie. 

Faris and Normand didn’t attend 
those thés dansants which kept open 
house on Sunday. They held, and right- 
ly, that the women who went there on 
that day.were not their kind; their kind 
were occupied elsewhere with their own 
males, since on the Sabbath the men 
were freed, mostly against their wills, 
from that mysterious region known as 
“down-town.” Sunday was indeed the 
flapper’s day of rest. 

“What do you want to do this after- 
noon?” asked Faris, while they idled at 
the breakfast table at one o’clock. 

The flat was rented furnished, and 
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all they had had to move was their 
trunks. These were now in their new 
home, although as yet nobody had 
made a start to unpack. That would 
come gradually,-Normand said, which 
meant that. they wouldn’t get to the 
bottom of them until they needed the 
summer clothing, next June. Adean 
had planned to set to work at his that 
same afternoon; but it was, as Faris 
pointed out, a ‘beautiful day out-of- 
doors. He had been housed up for 
three days, too. 

Faris himself announced that he was 
going for a walk, and it was significant 
that he didn’t ask for company. Pete’s 
“walk” would take him as far as the 
Seventy-second Street entrance to the 
Park, where he would wait until Va- 
lerie Eldridge came by in her big gray 
car. Possibly she would stop for a 
few minutes, and Faris could talk to 
her under the watchful eye of Collins; 
perhaps, however, she would be ac- 
companied by that gentleman referred 
to as “Jim Sam,” in which case Faris 


would pass on without raising his hat. 


But at least he would see her. 


“We might all go to a vaudeville’ 


show to-night,” he said, reining in his 
thoughts and addressing the men. 

This suited Normand. He had an 
engagement for the afternoon which 
included tea at Amy Kingsley’s; and 
he glanced at Adean as much as to 
say he was sorry he couldn’t take him 
along. However, he would return in 
time for the theater. 

Adean, however, had arranged a pro- 
gram of his own. 

“T should like to ride on one of those 
motor ’buses,” he declared, “that go 
out Fifth Avenue.” 

Faris and Normand gazed at each 
other aghast. Either one of them 
would just as soon have stood on his 
head in Times Square at eight o’clock 
at night. 

“But it simply isn’t done,” 
at last. 

“Take a taxicab,” urged Normand. 

“The "buses always seem to be 
crowded to me, and your cabs are too 
frightfully steep;” replied Adean. 

“Englishmen don’t do it—use the 
- buses, you know—” 


said Pete 


“There are many things we don’t. do, 
Normand, but nothing we can’t do.” 

“On Sunday afternoon! They’ll take 
you for a hayseed, Adean, and person- 
ally, I’d rather be classed as a jail- 
bird. The next thing you know he will 
be wanting to patronize the rubber-neck 
wagons, Jack. Take a trolley, take the 
L or the subway, but never a Fifth 
Avenue ’bus. Ask any New Yorker— 
it’s the unpardonable sin.’ 

“They’re for our country cousins,” 
added Normand. 

In the face of this, Adean, then, was 
crushed. He promised he would eschew 
the one object of his fancy in New 
York. 


JN THE midst of his dressing, Adean 
stopped to look at Faris and Nor- 
mand. It was just as well to be sure 
what these people were going to wear 
on Sunday afternoon which was all 
wrong for a motor ’bus. But Faris 
and Normand had clothes enough of 
the right kind to stock a shop—Marcia 
Ten Eyck’s diamond knife had already 
been turned into a silk hat, a pair of 
shoes, and a walking stick. On Nor- 
mand’s chiffonier reposed a roll of five 
yellow-back notes. Jay got into the 
regalia he would have worn to tea at 
the house of the Honorable Muriel at 
such an hour. Faris eyed him criti- 
cally, although, after all, he was bet- 
ter pleased with his own appearance. 

He walked east toward Fifth Avenue, 
up which thoroughfare Normand had 
told him he might continye until his 
legs gave out; but, he added, if he de- 
cided to go east or west on any of the 
cross streets, he must be careful not 
to fall overboard. Adean promised to 
obey orders. But in front wf the Ly- 
ceum Theater he came up with Alice 
Chandler. 

She was dressed in a peculiar shade 
of blue, much lighter than her eyes, 
which only served to bring out their 
color and make them appear lovelier 
than ever, he thought. And while the 
suit was very simply made, it was de- 
cidedly good-looking and belonged to 
the Madison Avenue days. With it she 
wore a hat to match. 

“You see,” she said, after they had 


























They had walked fast and were now at Fift)-fifth Street, in front of the St. Regis, when a cab pulling up at the 
tel emptied its sole occupant, who spoke and nodded to Adean as she hurried across the sidew: “ Howdy 
do, Kenny?” came a well-known voice. For a second the world seemed to spin round like a top! 
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exchanged greetings, “Alice Channing 
cannot afford to wear mourning for 
Joseph Chandler. And if I see any- 
body I know—anybody I used to know, 
perhaps would be more like it—I shall 
pass on without speaking. I sha’n’t get 
a chance to cut them if they see me 
first, I guess. Anyway, we were never 
in society, Mr. Adean. No one is so 
lonely in New York as the rich in- 
vader from out of town. Wasn't I 
fortunate in my engagement?” 

“T am glad you’re going to remain in 
New York,” said Jay, and then felt the 
color rush to his face. 

“So am I,” she replied quietly. “And 
I saw you moving in across the street 
this morning. New York must be a 
very small place after all.” 

“We are next door, too, at the thea- 
ters,” he reminded her. 

Perhaps unconsciously they had 
fallen into step, and now they turned 
into Fifth Avenue. Adean, seeing her 
with the golden October sunshine full 
upon her, could scarcely restrain his 
admiration. She seemed so calm, so 
sure, and yet beneath that tranquillity, 
what a store of resources and determi- 
nation there must be! 

“We begin rehearsing to-morrow. I 
shall be glad to get to work,” she re- 
marked presently. 

“IT start in to-morrow, too, at the 
Apollo. I’m green at it, you know, and 
the Lord only knows how I shall ever 
get through it. But I’ve got to, really, 
and so I’m trying to keep a stiff upper 
lip. I hope they wont put me in any 
foolish costume, nor make me dance. 
And if they ever hear the sound of my 
voice—” 


“I’m -not bothering, for I suppose I 


shall pull through somehow,” said 
Alice, rather soberly. “I’ve got to, 
too, and this is a wonderful chance. Do 
you know, I’m really looking forward 
to to-morrow? Not that I’m stage- 
struck—for I never was; but the idea 
of having something to do, you know. 
In New York there were only Dad and 
I, and I had few real friends. I used 
to go to matinées until I was tired, and 
shop when I couldn’t use what I bought, 
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just for something to-do. How true it 
is that Satan finds some mischief still 
for idle hands, Mr. Adean!” 

“We wont have much trouble keep- 
ing our hands occupied now, I’m 
afraid,” he laughed, trying to force a 
smile from her lips. He wondered if 
she was thinking of the dansant where 
she met- Pete Faris one of those idle 
afternoons. He wondered if she re- 
gretted it! “Do you open out of town? 
—your show, I mean?” he rattled on. 
“The boys tell me the Apollo révues 
always open ‘cold’ in New York—which 
isn’t as fearful as it sounds, I believe. 
Four weeks of rehearsals!. Normand 
says that spells work.” 

She nodded her head. 

“Work is what I want. ‘The Mari- 
posa Girl’ opens in Washington, and 
then if all’s well, the following Monday 
we come into the Veranda. Do you 
know what a mariposa is? I fell in love 
with the name right away! Mr. Faris 
told me you were an Englishman, so I 
suppose you don’t know. Are you ever 
homesick ?” 

“At times.” 

“So am I; so is —— But the 
piece was done in London—you must 
remember it?” d 

He did remember the name now, but 
that was all. And he wanted to hear 
her tell him about “The Mariposa” any- 
way. He replied that he had never 
seen the play, which was perfectly true. 

Alice was just about to begin when 
something occurred. They had walked 
fast and were now at Fifty-fifth Street, 
in front of the St. Regis, when a cab 
pulling up at the hotel, emptied its sole 
occupant, who spoke and nodded to 
Adean as she hurried across the side- 
walk. 

“Howdy do, Kenny?” came a well- 
known voice. 

For a second the world seemed to 
spin round like a top. Adean was 
sure afterwards he must have staggered 
like a drunken man; for here it was 
Sunday afternoon, with the Puritania 
more than twenty-four hours out, and 

et Ye iolet Studholme was still in New 
ork! 


The next installment of “The Chorus Man” will appear in the February issue 
of the GREEN BOOK MAGAZINE, on the news-stands January 12th, 
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Chronicles of Broadway 


LITTLE STORIES OF THE FOLKS 
YOU KNOW OR KNOW ABOUT 


By Rennold Wolf 


| N THE entire-history of the 
; | | Friars’ celebration, none has 
been quite so hilariously suc- 


cessful as the first beefsteak bazaar of 
the season held in the Monastery one 
recent Sunday evening. 

The gathering was the first club social 
session since George M. Cohan ascended 
the throne, and the brethren outdid 
themselves in making the occasion au- 
spicious. Irving Berlin was appointed 
chairman of the entertainment commit- 
tee, and he produced a bill of vaudeville 
with enough headliners to decorate the 
program of every theater on the 
Orpheum Circuit. Among the long list 
of brilliant talent, Conroy and Lemaire 
stood out conspicuously in their fun- 
making ability, and it is of the offering 
they had prepared especially for this 
one event that I particularly would 
write. ; 

Their regular act in black-face, in 
which they discourse at length about a 
certain bean, weighing four tons, mined 
in Lima, O., is familiar to every vaude- 
ville fan. They disdained, however, to 
present “old stuff” to a company of the- 
atrical wiseacres such as a Friars’ 
gathering contains, and in a brief hour 
of rehearsal, to which William Collier 
was admitted for five minutes, they pre- 
pared a skit which became town talk 
over night. 

When their turn on the bill arrived 
they appeared in the characters of two 
broken down vaudeville players out of 
work. Their demeanor was that of 
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gloom, and in every word and gesture 
they expressed a deep sense of injustice. 
In the beginning of their duologue they 
made it clear that they resented the 
success of their colleagues, which they 
explained as sheer good luck, rather 
than the result of talent or industry. 
Then the pair went on to “Knock” every 
play and player mentioned. 

“Have you seen that play, ‘On 
Trial?’” asked Conroy, mentioning 
what is usually considered the season’s 
biggest dramatic success. 

“Certainly, I’ve seen it,” replied Le- 
maire. “I got on to it atonce. Nothing 
but that old skit, ‘Irish Justice,’ worked 
over again.” 

“It’s produced by Cohan and Harris,” 
remarked Conroy. 

“Say, they’re a couple of lucky guys,” 
replied Lemaire. “Cohan don’t write 
any of that stuff he’s credited with. Do 
you know who writes it? There’s a little 
guy in his office, named Jack Welch, that 
does it. That’s the only reason they 
keep him.” 

“You’re right,” continued . Conroy. 
“As for Harris, I remember him twenty 
years ago down on the Bowery when he 
used to be glad of a job rubbing down 
cheap prize-fighters.” 

And so on down the line did they go 
in their harangue, mentioning many of 
the prominent players who were present 
and invariably speaking unkindly of 
them. At last they turned their atten- 
tion to William Collier. 

“Collier!” exclaimed Conroy. “He’s 
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a confidential comedian. “You can’t 


hear him beyond the first row.” 

“And think of the salary that guy 
gets,” retorted Lemaire. “He’s stealing 
it ” 


At that juncture Collier in the flesh 
appeared upon the scene unobserved. 
They continued to denounce him vigor- 
ously until he walked up to them and 
extended his hand. 

“Hello, Willie,” exclaimed Conroy. 
“T was just talking about you. I was 
telling my partner what a great comedian 
you are.” 

“That’s right,” said the other. “We 
were recalling what a hit you were in 
your last piece.” 

“No, you weren’t,” declared Collier. 
“T heard every word you said about me. 
You’ve been roasting me for five min- 
utes. That’s the trouble with you guys. 
You’ve been doing the same act for fif- 
teen years, and now that the public and 
managers are tired of it, you sit around 
and knock your friends instead of busy- 
ing yourself by getting new stuff. That’s 
no way to get along. Don’t knock the 
boys who are working. 

“I heard what you said about Cohan 
and Harris too. Now those two men 
are managers, and they might have given 
you a job some day. But they wont 
now, for I’m going to tell them what you 
said. Speak kindly of people; that’s 
the way to get along. If you can’t say 
anything good about them, keep still. 
You knock, knock, knock all the time.” 

“I guess maybe you're right, Willie,” 
said Conroy solemnly. 

A long silence followed. 
broken by Lemaire. 

“I saw you the other night, Willie, 
coming out of the Globe Theater.” 

“Yes, I was there,” replied Collier. 

“What did you think of Montgomery 
and Stone?” asked Conroy. ‘ 

“Of all the rotten actors I ever saw,” 
blurted Collier, “they are the worst. 
They are the champion four-flushers of 
the world. How they ever have the 
nerve to take down a good salary I can’t 
understand.” 

This unexpected climax by Collier 
brought down the house, and it was 
hours before Messrs. Cohan and Harris 
fully recovered. 


It was 
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MRS. CAMPBELL EXCITED 


A&t had a terrible time up at the 

Park Theater the other night. Mrs, 
Patrick Campbell, as you know, was ap- 
pearing there in Bernard Shaw’s play, 
“Pygmalion,” and giving a very excel- 
lent performance, by the way. It is not 
to Mrs. Campbell’s talents but her tem- 
perament to which this chronicle relates. 

Years ago, it may be recalled, Mrs, 
Campbell gained considerable publicity 
through the medium of Pinky-Panky- 
Poo, her favorite lap-dog. Anticipating 
a more trying season perhaps, because 
of the hard times, she reinforced herself 
on this visit with another canine exhibit 
—a Japanese spaniel, called Poo-Poo. 

Poo-Poo hadn’t aroused the press to 
his presence quite as much as the Eng- 
lish actress had hoped, and he was about 
to be ejected from the literary depart- 
ment when quite by accident he started 
a sensation on his own account. 

It has been Mrs. Campbell’s habit to 
hurry from the theater immediately 
after a performance, leaving her maid 
to straighten out things and bring to the 
hotel the star’s pet. On the occasion 
in question the maid performed her du- 
ties conscientiously save for transport- 
ing the dog. It was long past midnight 
when she reported at Mrs. Campbell’s 
apartments. 

“Where is Poo-Poo?”’ demanded the 
actress. For an answer the maid 
swooned. Upon her restoration to con- 
sciousness she admitted that she had 
absent-mindedly left Poo-Poo behind in 
the dressing room. Then the riot began. 

Mrs. Campbell’s first step was to en- 
deavor to summon George C. Tyler, her 
manager, by telephone. Mr. Tyler, it 
happened, had met “Sandy” Dingwall, 
George Welty and other. cronies and 
hidden himself snugly away in the café 
of a remote hotel. Next the heart- 
broken actress tried to arouse some one 
at the Park Theater by telephone. This 
failing, she hastily threw on a coat and 
drove to the theater with the maid. 

Of course, the playhouse was in dark- 
ness by this time. Only the night watch- 
man was in charge, and he was prowling 
about somewhere among the offices ad- 
joining the gallery. By beating against 
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the doors to the accompaniment of the 
maid’s shrieks the two finally attracted 
his attention, and he admitted the grief- 
stricken pair. Poo-Poo was discovered 
asleep in the dressing room. -He had 
demonstrated his discretion and loyalty 
by selecting for his resting place a scrap 
book containing favorable press notices. 


CROSBY GAIGE’S LUCK 


FOR sheer, downright luck be recom- 
mended to Roscoe Crosby Gaige, 
one of the moving spirits of the Ameri- 
can Play Company and closely identified 
with Selwyn and Company. Three 
years ago Gaige, a graduate of Columbia 
University, occupied little more than a 
clerical position with the Selwyns, who 
were at that time playbrokers exclu- 
sively. To-day Gaige rolls around al- 
ternately in two of the most expensive 
touring cars on the market, and in his 
daily deportment bears himself as one 
who has arrived. 

There never was much doubt of 
Gaige’s native shrewdness. He looks 
at one from a pair of sharp, twinkling 
eyes, and his thin, compressed lips give 
every indication of firmness. He is 
tall and lanky and Yankee. 

His rise to riches was accomplished 
chiefly through his ability to pick a good 
play from a bad one, plus a certain ele- 
ment of luck which makes him the envy 
of all Broadway. His first step to 
wealth was made over the prostrate 
form of “Within the Law.” That play, 
it will be remembered, was originally 
produced by William A. Brady in Chi- 
cago. Brady had acquired it through 
Selwyn and Company, agents for Bay- 
ard Veiller, the author. 

The piece did not succeed in Chicago, 
and Arch Selwyn and Veiller insisted 
that an inadequate cast was at fault. 
This charge nettled Brady, who replied, 
“If you know so much about casting a 
play, why don’t you buy this one? It’s 
yours for ten thousand dollars.” 

“You're on,” hotly retorted Selwyn. 

Once the deal was consummated, Sel- 
wyn, who was not at that time abun- 
dantly supplied with money, looked 
about for financial help. It was here 
that Gaige gave signs of shrewdness. 


He had saved a little money, and he 
offered to buy an interest, variously es- 
timated at from 124 to 25 per cent of 
the play. A. H. Woods also came for- 
ward with an offer for 25 per cent, and 
thus was the play parceled out. 

As everybody now knows, “Within 
the Law” has been, with possibly a sin- 
gle exception, the most profitable play 
of our generation. From eight to ten 
companies have been presenting it week 
in and week out, and the gross dividends 
must have-been nearly a million dollars. 
Gaige’s share of the.spoils was what is 
known on Broadway as “important” 
money, and he soon ran the scale of 
motor cars, beginning with a tiny runa- 
bout and finally reaching the six-cylin- 
der, seveh-passenger division. 

Gaige, however, was not yet satis- 
fied. Selwyn and Company acquired 
other plays. Two of them, which proved 
to be failures, Gaige neatly sidestepped. 
Then the firm decided to “produce 
“Under Cover,” and Gaige took a share. 
Two companies are now presenting that 
play to large profits, and Gaige has pur- 
chased a country home. 

Last spring Selwyn and Company de- 
cided to produce Charles Klein’s “The 
Money-makers.” Gaige acquired an in- 
terest. One day this fall he and Arch 
Selwyn became involved in a dispute 
resulting in a wager. The stakes were 
Gaige’s share in “The Money-makers,” 
then on the verge of production, against 
an equal part of Selwyn’s interest. 

A week later “The Money-makers” 
was produced and failed utterly. The 
losses amounted to twenty thousand dol- 
lars. Selwyn, having acquired Gaige’s 
interest, was obliged to pay the latter’s 
share of the loss, amounting to four 
thousand dollars. Gaige came out un- 
scathed. 

Therefore, it is not altogther remark- 
able that Gaige’s friends deem him 


lucky. 


THE DEVOTION OF ZIEGFELD 


"THE Ziegfeld-Billie Burke honeymoon 

is somewhat intermittent, to be sure, 
but it is hone the less harmonious. The 
exigencies of theatrical life have called 
the dazzling bride to the West, while 
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Mr. Ziegfeld, in the interest of uplift 
and the “Follies,” has been either in 
Boston or New York. 

But what is a mere matter of distance 
when one loves? Toward the end of 
every week, no matter in what remote 
settlement Miss Burke may be playing, 
Mr. Ziegfeld dutifully boards a train 
and journeys thither. One week-end he 
spent in Detroit with his bride ; another, 
in Cincinnati. More recently he jour- 
neyed to Michigan and passed Sunday 
in Kalamazoo. As it has been written, 
“Greater love hath no-man.” 

And then, to show the innermost 
depths of his devotion, on one of the 
trips he carried with him Chiquita, a 
monkey, Miss Burke’s favorite house- 
hold pet. , 


MISS BURKE’S WARD 


MENTION of the Ziegfeld-Burkes 

reminds one that Miss Burke’s very 
particular charge, Cherrie Watson, has 
advanced in the drama, Little Miss 
Watson, as readers of these pages have 
been told before, is the orphan daughter 
of a friend of Miss Burke’s in less pros- 
perous days. When the child’s mother 
died six years ago, Miss Burke gave her 
a home. 

Young Miss Watson, who possesses 
much of the charm and more of the 
mannerisms of her foster mother, has 
stage aspirations, and celebrated her pro- 
fessional début this fall in “The Beauti- 
ful Adventure.” The two lines with 
which she was entrusted were sufficient- 
ly well delivered to entitle her to further 
consideration, and she applied for more 
difficult roles. 

She was making her rounds of the 
offices about the time Rose Stahl was 
engaging her supporting company in “A 
Perfect Lady.” One of the characters 
represented Miss Stahl’s sister in the 
play—a winsome, unsophisticated, girl- 
ish graduate of a young woman’s semi- 
nary. Many of our best known ingénues 
had been looked over and considered, 
but none of them seemed to suggest the 
innocence and freshness required. Miss 
Stahl was in a state of despair when one 
morning little Miss Watson walked in. 
She was dressed simply but tastefully 
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in a light brown tailor-made suit; her 
cheeks were pink with health—and she 
was manifestly embarrassed. 

“T hear you are engaging people,” be- 
gan Miss Watson, “and I should like—” 

“You're engaged now,” interrupted 
Miss Stahl. 

The heads of Mrs. Henry B. Harris, 
the elder William Harris and Robert 
Milton, who were in the office, nodded 
approval. 

“You play the réle of Claire, my sis- 
ter in the piece. On your entrance, 
wear exactly the suit you have on now. 
As you reach the center of the room in 
the second act where I greet you, stand 
and look just as you do now. Step out 
to the bookkeeper, and he'll give you a 
contract. .What’s your salary?” 

Miss Watson was so taken back that 
she sank into a chair. It was a minute 
or more before she was able to explain 
that she was Miss Burke’s protégée and 
that she was inexperienced. Miss 
Stahl’s faith did not waver, and Miss 
Watson, under the name of Cherrie 
Carlisle, not only rehearsed the role 
satisfactorily, but is still playing it at 
this writing. 


CHANNING POLLOCK’S PAST 


MEAN man exhumed an incident 

in Channing Pollock’s past the other 
day that has caused Broadway no end 
of merriment. , 

Mr. Pollock, before coming to New 
York to tell the public whether or not it 
liked a play and to uplift the stage on 
his individual account, wrote dramatic 
criticisms for hire on the Washington 
Post. He was the youngest dramatic 
critic in the world, and correspondingly 
callow. 

One day the late Whiting Allen came 
to Washington with the first motion pic- 
tures that city had seen, and exhibited 
them at Willard Hall. There being no 
Shakespearean play in town to find 
fault with, Mr. Pollock dutifully pock- 
eted his notebook and went forth to 
review the films. 

The following morning, with charac- 
teristic assurance, he told the readers 
of the Post that motion pictures never 
would amount to anything. 
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JEROME EDDY, TOO 


EROME EDDY, too, according to a 
Rialto legend, once went far afield in 
his review of an entertainment. Mr. 
Eddy is the original press-agent, and he 
is still working at the job. He may be 
observed any afternoon at three o’clock, 
toddling from his office in the New York 
Theater to a near by restaurant for his 
mid-day cup of coffee. The distance 
is but two blocks, yet it takes Mr. Eddy 
an hour to accomplish it, so busy is he 
shaking hands. 

His age is an indefinite quantity. 
When he is about to receive a benefit, 
he is 160 years old; when he is seeking 
a new client for whom to perform liter- 
ary chores, he terms himself the Boy 
Press-agent. 

At any rate, if tradition is accurate, 
Mr. Eddy reviewed the first perform- 
ance of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in New 
York. Mr. Eddy—according to Rialto 
hearsay—wrote : 

“This play will never do. It lacks 
heart interest.” 


DRAMATISTS’ CLUB EJECTED 


FOR a brief period the great Ameri- 
can Drama was without a home. It 
happened the other day when commer- 
cialism, represented by Selwyn and 
Company, crowded it off the fiftl? floor 
of a bank building and into the street. 
In this instance, the drama took the 
form of the ink bottles, scrap books and 
tea cups which constitute the equipment 
of the Society of American Dramatists 
and Composers, commonly known as 
the American Dramatists’ Club. The 
organization, headed by Augustus 


Thomas, is supposed to elevate the 


stage, protect its members and increase 
royalties. What it really does is to 
drink tea once a month and hold a ban- 
quet at Delmonico’s each wiftter. 

Of late the brave band of uplifters 
has not flourished. With the higher cost 
of living and the lower percentages of 
the gross came smaller portions of tea, 
and last winter the annual feast was 
abandoned altogether. Consequently, 
when Selwyn and Company, the club’s 
neighbors, expressed a desire to expand, 


the bank directors, low-brow landlords, 
terminated the playwrights’ lease. 

It is almost as difficult to obtain a 
quorum for a meeting of the Amalga- 
mated Dramatists as it is to assemble 
an audience at a Wednesday matinée. 
Mrs. Ann Van Vechten, the club’s sec- 
retary, received the grim notification of 
eviction, and she communicated it to 
the members, as far as the available 
stamps went, but they gave no heed. 
Most of the dramatists were engaged in 
calculating six per cent of the night’s 
haul, or endeavoring to wheedle an ad- 
vance payment from a credulous pro- 
ducer. 

At last moving day came, and the club 
had made no arrangement for new quar- 
ters. Selwyn and Company were ob- 
durate. Mrs. Van Vechten’s pleas were 
of no avail. As a last resort she thrust 
into Arch Selwyn’s face a bust of Shake- 
speare, thinking to shame him, but 
Shakespeare doesn’t happen to be copy- 
righted, and Selwyn was not impressed. 

There was nothing to do but move, 
and move Mrs. Van Vechten did—into 
Broadway at the Forty-first Street cor- 
ner. For an hour she stood guard over 
the desks, chairs and portraits of play- 
wrights, while a ribald Rialto passed by 
and jeered. Even that holy of holies, 
the Bronson Howard library, presented 
by the founder of the club, did not serve 
to awe the pedestrians along the main 
thoroughfare. 

It was nearly sundown when a new 
home was provided for the club. The 
last vestige of the blasphemous eviction 
was removed when Mrs. Van Vechten, 
mounted on the driver’s seat, a manu- 
script of Rachel Crothers in one hand 
and Charles Klein’s plug hat in the 
other, transported the insignia of art 
aboard an express van to the Candler 
Building. 


STANLAWS RUNS A CAR 


HAVE you heard of Penrhyn Stan- 
laws’ skill as a motorist? Mr. Stan- 
laws, you know, is one of America’s 
most renowned artists, and, because of 
his ability, William Randolph Hearst, 
ever with an eye upon increased cir- 
culation, desired to hold him in service. 
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There were the usual contracts and 
blandishments, of course, and for good 
measure Mr. Hearst one day presented 
to Stanlaws a speedy runabout. Driv- 
ing a car was not one of the artist’s ac- 
complishments. Indeed, he was familiar 
with the mechanism only as he had rid- 
den in his friend’s automobiles. Sev- 
eral days elapsed, therefore, before he 
undertook to use his gift. 

One afternoon he gave a luncheon to 
Herb Roth and other congenial artists 
at his home in Princeton, N. J. They 
lunched well.. The sporting blood was 
rampant in Stanlaws’ veins that after- 
noon, and with the generosity of a 
proper host, he proposed the maiden trip 
in his new car. 

With the car had come a book of in- 
structions, profusely illustrated with 
diagrams. Armed with the book, Stan- 
laws mounted the seat, and the others 
followed. It was not difficult to start 
the machine. The diagram was explicit 
on this point, and after a few motions 
the party was gaily on its way. Being 
still a trifle dubious of his ability to 
guide the runabout, Stanlaws turned the 
first corner and continued around the 
block. Again and again he made the 
circuit, going along safely enough, until 
the party decided to return to the house. 

Then a mighty problem presented it- 
self. Starting the runabout was one 
thing; stopping it was another. While 
he kept one hand on the wheel, Stanlaws 
fumbled the pages of the book with the 
other. Round and round the block they 
circled, Stanlaws now growing feverish. 

“T can’t seem to find the blamed 
thing,” he exclaimed, just missing the 
curb as he turned a corner. 

“Throw out your differential,” com- 
manded Roth, who also knows nothing 
about automobiles. 

“Give a pull on your carburetor,” sug- 
gested another of the party. 

It was now growing dark. The guests 
were tired of the scenery, and they re- 
quired refreshments. Stanlaws decided 
to take a chance, and he guided the car 
over to the Princeton Circle. Lap after 
lap they made on the Circle, Stanlaws 
now furiously thumbing the book of in- 
structions and finding every detail about 
the car except how to stop it. 
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They must haye ridden fifty miles in 
a circle when Stanlaws, now desperate, 
pressed down his foot and threw out the 
lever nearest him. The car came to a 
dead stop. He had stalled the engine, 
Then and there the party climbed down, 
and returned to the house on foot. 


MISS FERGUSON WON DAVIES 


FEW who attended the first perform- 
ance of “Outcast” and watched 
Elsie Ferguson romp along to sure tri- 
umph guessed that at one stage of re- 
hearsals she was so discouraged she 
nearly abandoned the play. 

Charles Frohman had purchased the 
rights of the play from Hubert Henry 
Davies while the piece was current in 
London with Ethel Levey in the title 
role. He was so impressed by it that 
he did not closely note the terms of the 
contract, and was somewhat surprised 
when he learned that the author reserved 
the right to approve every member of 
the cast. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Frohman had ar- 
ranged with Klaw and Erlanger to star 
Miss Ferguson in the piece. 

“But what about Mr. Davies’ ap- 
proval?” asked Mr. Klaw, when his at- 
tention was called to the contract. 

“He will approve Miss Ferguson fast 
enough, once he sees her in rehearsal,” 
answered Mr. Frohman. 

One day Mr. Davies arrived from 
London, and rehearsals began. If he 
felt any fears about the adequacy of the 
cast, he did not mention them. Charles 
Cherry, assigned to the leading réle, was 
simultaneously performing a_ similar 
service for “The Beautiful Adventure,” 
and being naturally a “slow study,” he 
appeared day after day in the scenes 
with Miss Ferguson, holding his part in 
his hand. 

Rehearsals: continued thus without 
particular incident for two weeks. One 
day Miss Ferguson, who had not been 
informed of the terms of the contract, 
called Mr. Klaw on the telephone. 

“T think I shall give up the part,” was 
her opening remark. 

“Nonsense,” said Mr. Klaw. 
you like it?” 

“I’m crazy about it,” she replied, “but 


“Don’t 


«= 
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I feel that Mr. Davies doesn’t like me 
in it.” 

“He hasn’t said so,” declared Mr. 
Klaw. “Why don’t you throw yourself 
into it?” 

“T can’t,” replied the actress. “Mr. 
Cherry hasn’t had time to learn his part, 
and I can’t get into the scenes satis- 
factorily.” 

The truth was out. Mr. Davies had 
been worried, and the reason was that 
Miss Ferguson had been unable to do 
herself justice. A few days later Mr. 
Cherry presented himself letter perfect, 
and the rehearsal was of the kind to call 
forth the author’s unbounded enthusi- 
asm. As pretty much all New York 
now knows, at the opening performance 
Miss Ferguson registered the most em- 
phatic success of her brilliant career. 


AT LEAST, ALLISON TRIED 


WELL, James Allison has returned 
from his hurried trip abroad, and 
if his mission wasn’t exactly successful, 
at least he will go dewn into history as. 


one who tried. 

Allison is a graduate from the staff of 
the Cincinnati Enquirer who came to 
New York about the time that George 
B. Cox and Joseph F. Rhinock allied 
themselves with the Shubert enterprises. 
For a long time he occupied a confiden- 
tial position in the Shubert office, pre- 
sumably representing the Cox interest. 

As a side line he took under his man- 
agerial wing little Kathleen Clifford, 
who had just made herself known on 
Broadway as the brightest light in “The 
Top o’ the World.” Since that produc- 
tion, Allison has done much to advance 
Miss Clifford, always arranging her 
contracts and achieving for her valuable 
publicity. 

Last spring Miss Clifford went to 
London and invaded the music halls. 
Indeed, she became such a favorite that 
at the outbreak of the war, when many 
English players were scurrying for 


America, and nearly every theater in 
London was shutting down, she was re- 
tained by Alfred Butt at the Empire to 
sing and dance an important role in the 
new révue, “By Jingo If We Do.” 

It was about a week before its sched- 
uled opening that Allison received a 
cable message from Miss Clifford, com- 
manding him at all risks and expense 
to send her in time for the premiére a 
certain pair of dancing shoes which she 
could not duplicate in London. They 
had been fashioned especially for the 
tiny comedienne, and she had come to 
believe that she could not execute a cer- 
tain style of dancing in any other sort 
of shoes. 

Now, note the devotion of her busi- 
ness manager. Realizing that Miss Clif- 
ford was temperamental and that prob- 
ably she would decline to appear with- 
out these favorite shoes, he dashed to 
the apartment where her trunks had 
been left, and triumphantly exhumed a 
pair which seemed to answer the de- 
scription exactly. 

Next he looked up steamer lists, and 
found that only by sending the shoes on 
the Lusitania, sailing that night, could 
they be delivered on time. Even then 
the slightest delay of the messenger in 
making the journey from the steamer’s 
pier to London would be fatal. It was 
not a time to take chances, and, being a 
man of determination and action, Alli- 
son decided to cross the Atlantic him- 
self and deliver the precious shoes per- 
sonally. 

He dispatched a few telegrams to 
business associates, explaining his ab- 
sence, and boarded the Lusitania. His 
margin of time was narrow, but luckily 
the steamer had a good passage, and 
Allison walked into Miss Clifford’s hotel 
and exultantly deposited the shoes in 
her lap four hours before the rise of the 
curtain. 

All of which was very noble of Mr. 
Allison—except that he had brought 
the wrong shoes. 


<= 





The 
Part He Played 


A DEVELOPMENT 


IN THE 


MAXON CASE THAT WAS NOT 
IN THE DIRECTOR'S SCENARIO 


By George Hibbard 


HE Eclat Company began its 

- regular weekly “release” on 

Wednesday morning. Long 
before nine o’clock, the small pen sepa- 
rating the sacred region of desks and 
authority from the world at large was 
crammed by a human herd of men 
and women seeking employment as 
“extra people” in the photo-play to be 
made that day. 

Everything was possible, and equally 
everything was unknown. The require- 
ments of the day might call for the ma- 
terial to form a Roman mob, or a 
crowd of “curb” brokers. Bedouins or 
bandits, Salvation-armyists or subur- 
banites were as likely, one as the other, 
to be what was sought. 

At a table in the office, two men 
sat talking. They were as indifferent to 
the wajting multitude and apparently as 
oblivious of it as a keeper in the zoo is 
nonchalantly unconscious of the tigers 
raging behind the bars and ravening 
for the food he brings. Only the men 
and women beyond the railing were 
silent and cowed like animals in the 
presence of their trainer. 

“Hoskins sent word he’s got a fever 
and can’t show up this morning,” said 
one. 

“Hoskins has always got something 
except getting a move on him,” com- 
plained the other. “He was to be Dank- 
wood, the detective, wasn’t he?” 

“Yes, but it wasn’t much of a part.” 

“Still, we can’t go on without having 
it filled. Anyone else for it?” 

“All the company are in the cast.” 

The director rose and sauntered to- 





ward the railing. An enchanter’s spell 
could hardly have produced a greater 
effect. The waiting applicants might 
have been turned to stone as in Greek 
mythology or suddenly have become 
figures in a wax-works exhibition. 

“Nothing doing this morning,” he an- 
nounced sharply. 

The throng seemed to grow suddenly 
smaller. Each one in it dropped from 
the attitude of expectant attention. All 
appeared to collapse, and lessen, and 
dwindle in individual size. Several hur- 
ried away with business-like alacrity. 
One by one, the others crept out with a 
slow and down-beaten despair. 

“Here, you over there,” the director 
continued briskly, and pointed. 

Several turned with newly-illumi- 
nated expectation at the command. 

“That man there,” ordered the di- 
rector, “—with the black coat.” 

Hope expiring after the brief rally, 
the rest departed. The person indicated 
came silently forward. With a jerk of 
the head the director called attention to 
a small gate in the railing. The success- 
ful candidate opened the gate and en- 
tered. 

“Had any experience?” the director 
demanded. 

“Vas * 

As the speaker quickly detected the 
incredulity of the questioner, evidently 
the result of many mendacious answers 
to like interrogations, he quickly 
added: 

“I was with the Picard people in 
‘Done After Dark.’ The Eureka Com- 
pany used me in ‘Julius Cesar.’ ” 
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Such specific statements appeared to 
shake even such deep skepticism. 
“He’s about Hoskins’ size,” the di- 
rector confided to his assistant. “Hos- 
kins’ make-up’s here and it will fit.” 
He turned to the subject of discussion. 
“Come on.” 


‘THE newly-engaged recruit silently 

obeyed. What might have been his 
age was as difficult to determine as his 
probable social position. His thin, keen 
face, unshaven for several days, could 
as well have belonged to a man of forty 
as to a man of thirty years. His clothes 
were worn but decent. His white shirt 
was frayed but not soiled or crumpled 
beyond self-respect. 

The three entered a dark corridor 
and crossed a big, gloomy store-room. 
In the immense building, the noises of 
the distant street were dulled. They 
might have been in some magic cavern 
far from matter-of-fact reality. Pieces 
of disconnected scenery showed fan- 
tastically. Discordant properties were 
scattered everywhere. A throne and 
cooking-stove stood side by side. On a 
“mossy bank” rested a painted lamp- 
post. 

They ascended a flight of rough 
stairs. From a door at the top extended 
a gallery into which the sun was shin- 
ing brightly. On some packing-cases sat 
a young man and a glorious young 
woman. Youth in all its arrogance of 
strength and dominion was superbly 
and supremely represented by the pair. 
Yet neither appeared to be very happy. 
A frown was upon his dark, handsome 
face. Her charming features were 
drawn in perplexity. 

The full-dress evening clothes in 
which he was clad, and her exagger- 
atedly modish ball-gown, at that hour 
and in that place, rendered them even 
more incongruous and brought to their 
appearance a tawdry unnaturalness. 

“T’ll need you in a moment, Or- 
mond,” said the director as he passed, 
“and you, too, Miss Creighton.” 

“Are you going to begin now?” she 
asked indifferently. 

“Hoskins fell out this morning, but 
I’ve got a chap who will do for the de- 
tective.” 


oer 


THE PART HE PLAYE 


The individual thus brought to no- 
tice glanced briefly and casually at the 
“leading man” who lounged beside the 
“star” on the boxes; but he looked with 
the manner of one who hardly sees 
what is presented to the eyes. 

“Wait a minute,” whispered the 
leading man to his companion as the 
others passed on. “I’ve got something 
more to say to you.” 

“What’s the use?” she answered 
wearily. “We know all there is. It’s 
only saying the same thing over and 
over again. If I take the position with 
the Consolidated and go out to Los 
Angeles, I'll get just twice as much 
as I’m getting here.” 

“You aren’t,” he said moodily, 
“where you have to look out for your 
fifteen a week and ‘cakes.’ You’re do- 
ing well now—” 

“I’m not the only one to be thought 
of, as I tell you,” she urged. “There 
are mother and Sue up at home in the 
little old house in Springvillé. Why, I 
feel about them as if they were as help- 
less as—the chickens, and they are. 
They are not any more able to take 
care of themselves than the kitten. I’ve 
got to get milk for them and if I go out 
there, why, there’ll be money to put a 
blue ribbon round their necks—give 
them a little of the extras and com- 
fort.” 

“And me?” he asked. 

“Well, what of you?” she cried de- 
fiantly. “What of you, Mr. James Dal- 
las? Why didn’t you keep your own 
name when you went on the stage? You 
wont miss me. With all your swell 
friends whose names I see in the Sun- 
day newspapers, I’m nothing to you 
even now—” — 

“That isn’t true, you know,” he re- 
torted fiercely. “I ought never to have 
been traveling with that crowd any- 
how. Because I knew a lot of fellows 
at college with money and position, and 
kept on with them more or less after- 
ward, what of it? I never belonged 
with them. I’d give anything—God, 
what wouldn’t I give!—if I’d never 
seen any of the cursed lot.” 

“Why—” She paused and peered ~ 
curiously and apprehensively at him. 
“Why do you talk like that? Several 
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times lately you’ve spoken just as 
strongly and just as bitterly. You 
haven’t been like yourself. I’ve really 
been anxious about you, Jim.” 

He did not reply, but he clinched his 
hand and brought his fist down violent- 
ly on the board beneath him. 

“TI don’t understand you lately,” she 
went on with earnestness. “You often 
wont answer me. You jump sometimes 
when people speak to you.” 

“Well, I am nervous—and a bit un- 
strung—that’s a fact,” he admitted with 
a forced laugh. “What then? If I’m 
in love, isn’t that enough of an ex- 
planation ?” 

“And whom are you in love with?” 
she flashed back, but went on more 
slowly and rather timidly: “You know 
you told me—long ago when I first 
knew you—that there was a woman 
among those people—” 

“Don’t say anything about it,” he 
broke out harshly. “I don’t want to hear 
anything about it. I don’t want to think 
anything about it. That’s all over and 
past.” 

“And buried—?” she half prompted 
as he paused. 

He started, but he seized her hands. 

“Let’s only think of ourselves, Milly. 
What we are to do? I can’t get on a 
day, a minute, without your being near 
me.” 

Before she could answer, a voice call- 
ing from dark depths below, reached 
them: 

“Ormond!” 

“They’re ready to start—we’ve got 
to be there,” she said. 

They made their way down the dim 
staircase. 


; | ‘HE place was wide and vast. It was 

so wide and vast that the corners 
disappeared completely in obscurity. 
Overhead the outlines were lost in mys- 
terious blackness. Offsetting it, the cen- 
ter of it glowed with a concentrated il- 
lumination of fifty thousand candle- 
power. The striking effect produced by 
the vivid contrast of light and dark- 
ness was further increased by a sharp 
unlikeness in what was to be seen. 
Whereas the place was as rude and 
bare as the interior of a warehouse, in 


the middle stood a miniature drawing- 
room. The little apartment, luxurious 
in its aspect, had no ceiling and was 
without two walls, but in all other re- 
spects it gave the appearance of com- 
pleteness. 

Indeed, the small stage might have 
been set for the first night of an im- 
portant Broadway production. More- 
over, the many people who came and 
went, passing from the intense gloom 
into the blinding glare, as figures pass 
in a foundry before a gleaming fur- 
nace, were arranged in many and vary- 
ing manners. 

The scene-shifters withdrew. The 
actors and actresses, on chairs, or seat- 
ed on the floor, waited. for their en- 
trances. The camera-man made ready 
his instrument. The director fell back 
and paused beside his assistant. 

“If we can get this part over all 
right,” he said, “it’s going to be a win- 
ner.” 

“You'll land them one right on the 
psychological moment,” the other an- 
swered. “It was the great idea, making 
the Maxon case the basis of a play.” 

“Rather good, I think myself,” the 
director said with satisfaction. “As 
soon as the public knows the stories 
are the same they’ll tumble over each 
other to see it. We get all the advertis- 
ing the murder got.” 

“Every newspaper in the country’s 
been full of it for days.” 

“The only trouble’s this—that opin- 
ion’s so divided about who did it,” the 
director continued with anxiety. “I 
don’t know whether it’ll go, our mak- 
ing it the husband.” 

“Most people haven’t got much doubt 
about it.” 

“There was enough in Mrs. Maxon’s 
history to make anything likely. You 
know it’s never been clearly under- 
stood where she came from before she 
married Maxon. She was the woman 
with a past if there ever was one. You 
know somebody was certainly in the 
room before she was shot.” 

“Nobody can tell who—or, for that 
matter, if there certainly was.” 

“Anyhow, it’s too late to change now. 
We've got to give it this way—and they 
wont have any reason to complain. That 
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scene’s pretty nearly exactly what they 
describe it in the evidence before the 
coroner’s jury.” He drew a paper from 
his pocket. “I'll just ask Ormond again, 
though.” 

~“Ormond?” inquired the other in 
surprise. 

“Yes, didn’t I ever tell you? He knew 
Mrs. Maxon before—what happened. 
He’s got all sorts of society friends, and 
the Maxons were among them. He was 
once at their country place. He told me 
before this. He said he’d been taken 
there by some other people to see it. 
Ormond!” 

The leading man walked slowly to- 
ward him. 

“How’s that for the setting for the 
big scene?” 


“Pretty good.” The answer was giv--. 


en deliberately. 

“Look here. You’ve been at the Max- 
on house. Were you ever in the 
room—” 

“The room where—” Ormond hesi- 
tated. 

“Yes. Isn’t that very much the way 
it was?” 

“No,” said Ormond decidedly, “not 
at all. And see here—I want to speak 
to you again. I don’t half like being in 
this.” He hesitated and spoke eagerly. 
“T’d give a good deal if I could get out 
of it.” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“I wasn’t any friend of those peo- 
ple. If I had been really, I’d have re- 
fused absolutely to take a part, but— 
I did know them, in a way—and— 
and—” He hesitated and protested. “It 
doesn’t seem just like playing the 
game.” 

“Oh, that’s drawing it too fine. 
You’re the only one possible who can 
go on as the other man. Too late to 
back out now.” 

“Very well,” returned Ormond. “I 
believe you’ve got the plot wrong any- 
how.” 

“How would you suggest an improve- 
ment ?” 

“T can’t—” He spoke morosely as he 
drew back. 

He came sharply in contact with 
some one standing closely behind him. 

“What are you doing here?” he asked 
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angrily. “Why don’t you get out of the 
way ?” 


The man addressed stepped aside. 

“I was just going to ask a ques- 
tion—” he began humbly. 

“It’s the fellow we got for the de- 
tective at the last moment,” explained 
the director. “Oh, it’s you, is it?” he 
went on, as he carefully inspected the 
individual in question. “Not bad.” 

The alteration for the better in the 
general appearance of the new member 
of the cast was easily noticeable. The 
change from his former dilapidated 
garments to the plain but good clothes 
in which he was now dressed caused 
him to appear another person. His face, 
however, with its small, clearly-marked, 
firmly-set features remained as im- 
movably expressionless as ever. He 
looked impassively from one to the 
other of the men before him. 

“You'll do,” announced the director. 
“Now let’s see. You—you’re the de- 
tective—you are acting as a ‘shadow’ 
under orders from Stanford, the hus- 
band.- You have followed Lattiner— 
that’s you, Ormond—and see him enter 
to have his farewell with the lady. The 
plot is, you remember, that Mrs. Stan- 
ford, to separate Lattiner from the 
heroine, Leticia Lee—who is Miss 
Creighton—falsely denounces him to 
her husband; and he, instead of de- 
stroying Lattiner, goes off his head and 
kills her. It’s after the interview that 
the husband shoots her, and of course 
Lattiner is suspected.” 

“A likely story,” protested Ormond. 

“Well, it’s as probable as most of 

them,” urged the director defensively, 
“and if the censors will only pass it 
we'll make them sit up and take notice. 
All right. Mrs. Stanford is discovered 
on.” 
A tall, black-haired, beautiful wom- 
an rose. She passed on the stage il- 
lumined by the many stands of lights 
with their reflectors throwing their full 
effulgence on the scene. She was 
dressed in a magnificent evening gown. 
She seated herself with a royal dignity 
before an elaborate writing-desk, ar- 
ranging the train about her. 

“I’m here writing,” she said. care- 
lessly. “That’s what you told me.” 
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“Lattiner comes in through the win- 
dow,” enjoined the director. “The de- 
~ tective shows himself there for a mo- 
ment afterward so that the audience 
will know what is doing. Now then,” 
he continued, turning to Ormond, 
“you've got a chance to work. He’s de- 
nouncing her for her lie about him, 
and separating him from his girl. You 
see the pistol she has and take it up. 
You, in your fury, threaten her with it. 
That’s where the detective shows up. 
She seizes the pistol and you put it 
down—not having ever meant to use it. 
The husband enters. You conceal your- 
self in the window. The detective has to 
keep from being seen and doesn’t know 
what is going on. The husband shoots 
her. You can’t show up without com- 
promising her, and disappear. The de- 
tective sees you going out just after the 
shot. The evidence is complete against 
you—the husband denying at the in- 
vestigation that he did it. Rather neat, 
I think,” the director ended, proudly. 

There were many rehearsals. Then 
Ormond, followed by the man who 
served as the detective, moved off to 
the dark space behind the stage. The 
director took his place before it. 

“Now,” he ordered. 


"THE operator touched his instrument. 

A rattling whir like the humming 
of an electric fan mingled with the 
clatter of a eog-wheel sounded briskly 
in the perfect silence. The actress on 
the stage bent forward and furtively 
withdrew a revolver from the desk. 
She paused to look at it in a mingling 
of terror and fascination, when a figure 
appeared in the window. The intruder 
jcame forward. Every object, each per- 
son, stood starkly out in the overpow- 
ering flood of light. Indeed, the scene 
was rendered strangely unnatural and 
curiously awful by a peculiarity of il- 
lumination. At the left of the stage 
stood an iron screen across which 
glowed line after line of sickly, but 
brilliant, emerald radiance. Mingling 
with the intense strength of the other 
electric lights, the green rays, however, 
were not lost. All color in the faces and 
hands of the performers was killed. 
Their flesh turned to a pasty whiteness, 
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looked flaccid and dead. They might 
have been so many galvanized and vivi- 
fied corpses acting in some grim danse 
macabre. 

_ “First rate,” cried the director, jump- 
ing up and down in his excitement, 
“Couldn’t be better. Keep it up. Or. 
mond, you're great. Just losing yourself 
in the part.” 

The machine clicked and - buzzed 
busily. The light shone on with its 
steady, shadowless glare. The silent 
drama progressed swiftly. The actor 
picked up the pistol which the actress 
had put down. She ran forward fran- 
tically. Suddenly Ormond turned to the 
front and stood for a second, mo- 
tionless. 

“What’s the matter?” called the di- 
rector in fury. 

Ormond put his hand to his head. He 
appeared uncertain and at a loss. At 
last he spoke. 

“This isn’t right,” he replied. “No 
woman does like that with a pistol 
pointed at her. She doesn’t run forward 
and grab it. She runs off—and tries to 
get away from it—and hide.” 

“That depends on the woman,” re- 
plied the director hotly. 

“No. It’s well enough for a man,” 
Ormond argued, “but no woman is like 
that. They’ve got a terror of fire-arms. 
They wont go near them.” 

“You appear to know a lot about it,” 
the director sneered impatiently. 

“Oh, as you like,” said Ormond with 
a shrug of his shoulders. “I am only 
telling you—” 

“In the meantime you’ve spoiled 
three hundred feet of film. It’ll all have 
to be gone over again.” 

“The same way?” asked Ormond 
briefly. 

“It’s my idea of it,” the director in- 
sisted. 

“Tt isn’t mine,” Ormond answered. 
“T’ll begin at the beginning.” 

He turned toward the window. As he 
approached it he came face to face with 
the simulated detective, who was look- 
ing in with both hands on the sill, bent 
forward attentively. 

“Get out of the way,” ordered Or- 
mond roughly. 

The man did not move. He paid no 
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heed to Ormond or his words. He was 
looking past him and beyond him. The 
fixity of gaze was so great that Or- 
mond’s attention appeared to be caught 
by it. He seemed to be drawn by it and 
mechanically forced to look in the same 
direction. 

In the darkness beyond the line of 
waiting performers stood three new ar- 
rivals. They were dressed in ordinary 
street costume. Some peculiarity of ac- 
tion or bearing nevertheless marked 
them with an unmistakable authority. 
Behind them, hovered the typist and a 
clerk from the office. The leader of the 
trio pushed forward. 

“Here! What’s this?” exclaimed the 
director, wheeling about as he became 
aware of the confusion. “We can’t have 
anyone coming in here.” 

He paused as if recognizing that even 
his autocratic power must give way be- 
fore the authority of the heavy, mus- 
cular man who confronted him. 

“I’m from Police Headquarters,” the 
man said brusquely. “We've got to find 
some one.” 

At the announcement the performers, 
who had crowded up, shrank back. 
Each glanced at his neighbor in quick 
uncertainty. The members of the cast 
separated and drew apart. Ormond had 
come forward from the stage. Instinct- 
ively, as if in fright or influenced by 
some other impulse, Miss Creighton 
tan toward him. 

“What is it?’ she asked Ormond 
wildly. 

“Some one seems to have got in trou- 
ble,” he answered. 

“It’s about the Maxon case,” an- 
nounced the plain-clothes man gravely. 

His speech was left unfinished. 
Quick, reverberating, yet strangely 
dulled in the great space, the explosion 
came to cut it short. The shot was fired 
beyond the stage. For a second the of- 


ficers, performers and workmen hesi- 


tated. Then amid cries and exclama- 
tions, the policemen hurried round the 
scene. The director and his assistant, 
with the braver or more composed 
among the others, followed them. 

On the floor lay the body of a man, 
easily distinguished by the light which 
came through the painted window. On 
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the floor just beyond his limp, out- 
stretched hand was a revolver. 

“It’s him,” said the chief of the po- 
licemen, bending down and inspecting 
the figure. “He must have kept a gun 
in his clothes.” 

“Who?” gasped the director. 

“The man who killed Mrs. Maxon,” 
said the officer, shaken by the sudden- 
ness of the event from his official re- 
serve and professional taciturnity. “She 
had been married before. The man was 
in prison out West. She’d put him there 
by her treachery. She thought he was 
safely out of the way. He escaped, 
though, at last. Came to find her and 
found where she was, and—” He 
paused meaningly. “That’s him. We got 
the whole case worked out and I came 
to arrest him.” 


APART from the rest, Milly Creigh- 
ton and Dallas stood side by side. 

“How horrible,” she cried, putting 
her hands before her face. 

“Yes,” he answered quickly. “Come 
away,” he broke off. “See here,” he 
said insistently, “why did you look at 
me like that when the policemen 
came?” 

“IT don’t know,” she answered con- 
fusedly. “Did I look at you?” 

“IT saw it in your eyes,” he said: “I 
read it in your face. You thought I was 
mixed up in this in some way.” 

“Just for a moment, Jim,” she pro- 
tested breathlessly. “There were a lot 
of little things, and you had been so 
strange and not yourself at all—” 

He hesitated for an instant. 

“IT didn’t tell you,” he answered. “It 
wasn’t anything bad. It was something 
good. I'll tell you now, though. They’ve 
offered me the leading part in ‘Hal- 
cyon.’ That’s what’s kept me so excited 
and up in the air. It’s a real play for 
real theaters. I know I can put it over. 
There’s big pay. With that you needn’t 
go away, and we can be married,” he 
hurried on. “I didn’t want you to know 
until the contract was signed this aft- 
ernoon.” 

“Oh, Jim, how splendid.” Her glance 
fell on the officers lifting the motionless 
figure from the floor. “Only we can’t 
be glad—here—just now—just yet—” 
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“ |E’S got more sleep in him than 

H any guy I ever hoofed it 

wid,” announced the Baron. 

Big, deep-chested, thick-necked, with 
shifty, morose eyes and a sullen, bully- 
ing manner, he was a typical Weary 
Willie of the Road. He slipped over, 
with a characteristic stealthy lurch, and 
frowned down on the Watermelon— 
who was sleeping contentedly under a 
big butternut tree by the road-side. 

“He aint no swell—he only thinks 
he is,” growled the Baron disgustedly. 
“He makes me sick wid his genteel 
bluffs.” 

“The lad’s all right,” defended Mike, 
otherwise “The Professor,” a title ap- 
plying to him because of his gradua- 
tion from Trinity College, Dublin. He 
was the Baron’s opposite, a short, roly- 
poly Irishman of fifty-six or so, with 
a round, child-like face. 

“An’ he’s been dollin’ himself up 
with his ten-cent safety,” grunted the 
Baron, finding more fault. 

“Sure, he never misses his Sunday 
shave,” responded Mike, with pride. 

“He don’t know nothin’,” snorted 
the other. “Too much shavin’ is bad 
for the face.” 

The Watermelon—sometimes Jera- 
boam Martin—stirred a little. He made 
an attractive picture, and a picturesque 
one, in spite of the nondescript character 
and worn raggedness of his clothing. 
He was not more than twenty-four, 
the personification of laziness, with the 
brow of a dreamer, and an expression 








around the mouth and nose that be- 
spoke cleverness and a quick wit. 

“Gee-e-e!” he sighed luxuriously as 
he awoke, stretching his arms in per- 
fect bliss. “I was dreamin’ the whole 
world was a watermelon patch and me 
th’ only bloke left in it.” 

Mike produced the fruit of his morn- 
ing’s effort—a stolen newspaper. The 
Watermelon had a cake of tar soap to 
show for his back-door calls. The 
Baron had nothing but a suspicion. He 
wanted a share of the Watermelon’s 
“hand-out from the house on the hill,” 
and he didn’t believe the soap story. 
Unlike the Professor, he was not versed 
in the ways of Jeraboam. 

“Sure,” said Mike, upholding the 
possible truth of the soap story, “if 
it wasn’t for his bathin’ an’ shavin’, 
I’d never know when Sunday comes 
aroun’.” 

The Watermelon was carefully pre- 
paring for his Sunday bath in the lake 
near by. “Will you be joinin’ me in a 
swim?” he invited the Professor as he 
started off. 

“I’m afraid I’d be after gettin’ a 
cramp in me stomach,” objected that 
worthy. 

“You pay too much attention to your 
stomach,” said the Watermelon. 

“°Tis the only thing I have left 
worth payin’ attention to,” returned 
Mike, settling himself comfortably for 
a sleep. 

“Gee!” remarked the Baron, as the 
Watermelon sauntered off, “that guy 
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aint never goin’ to get nowhere with 
_ his rotten habits. First thing you 
know, he’ll be lookin’ for work.” 


HE Baron still harbored his sus- 

picion against the Watermelon. As 
he thought, the suspicion grew into a 
conviction. He could not bring him- 
self to believe that any tramp, even one 
as foppish as the Watermelon, would 
take a hand-out of tar soap. So, not 
to be outdone, he slipped down to the 
water’s edge. and stole the Watermel- 
on’s clothes. 

Mike slept peacefully until the stolen 
newspaper was flipped rudely off his 
face, and a heavy hand shook him by 
the shoulder. He looked up to a 
slender, business-like young chap of 
twenty-seven or so. The stranger pre- 
sented himself as the owner of the 
automobile standing on the road; he 
explained his car had run out of gaso- 
line; he had friends or important tele- 
grams awaiting him at Cloverdale, four 
miles distant, and he was in haste. And 
the sum of it was that he offered Mike 
five dollars to walk to Cloverdale and 
get gasoline. 

“lm on my way,” gasped Mike, 
wealth untold within his reach. 

The Sunday was hot and dusty. The 
stranger had driven a long way. The 
lake looked invitingly cool.- Disrobing, 
-and folding his clothing neatly on a log, 
he plunged in. 

Fate played havoc with Mike’s inten- 
tions. Hastening off, he ran full tilt 
into the Baron, his: arms full of the 
Watermelon’s clothes. They were still 
arguing over their return, when the 
Watermelon, resplendent in linen and 
fine raiment, a Panama hat tilted rak- 
ishly on his head, a cigarette in his 
mouth, breezed in. His manner was 
debonair, even a bit condescending. 

“Saints preserve us!” breathed Mike. 

“Holy smokes !” ejaculated the Baron. 

“Nope,” corrected the Watermelon, 
between puffs, “—poor Turkish.” 

“Where'd ya swipe ’em?” asked the 
Baron, interestedly. 

“Didn’t swipe ’em,” retorted the Wa- 
termelon, with warmth. “I had to put 
‘em on in the name of youthful mod- 
esty. Some guy,” he explained elabo- 
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rately, “stole my outfit and left this 
in its place, neatly folded over a log.” 

Mike was not a kill-joy, but he felt 
that an explanafion was necessary. 
“They belong fo the guy that owns that 
buzz-wagon over there,” he said, indi- 
cating the roadster. “He’s in the lake 
—and the Baron’s got your clothes. He 
nabbed ’em to git even wit’ you for 
doin’ him out of a hand-out.” 

According to the Watermelon’s rea- 
soning, it devolved upon the Baron to 
return the stranger’s clothes; but the 
Baron didn’t see it that way. “Me?” 
he asked. “Nix!” 

“We might as well know the name 
of the guy we’re doin’ business with,” 
bethought the Watermelon, producing 
a silver card-case, the mate of the 
cigarette case. “Here, Professor, have 
a card.” 

“William Hargrave Batchelor,’” 
read Mike with a gasp. “Tis the very 
name.” He snatched up the stolen 
newspaper. “Here it is.” He pointed 
excitedly to an item under big; black 
headlines: ‘‘ ‘The King of the Cotton 
Ring.’ Read it,” he said dramatically, 
handing the paper to the Watermelon 
and looking with awed respect upon that 
worthy’s raiment. 

“‘William Hargrave Batchelor,’” 
read the Watermelon. “ ‘Rises from 
newsboy to financial power at the age 
of twenty-seven, and nips that old vet- 
eran, William Bartlett, and his cotton 
ring, cleaning up three millions almost 
in a night, and to-day is hailed king 
of the cotton ring.’” He tossed the 
paper back to Mike. “Well! Well! 
Well!” he exclaimed comfortably. 

“Any kale in de kick?’ asked the 
practical Baron. 

“Roll so big it burns me fingers every 
time I touch it,” testified the Water- 
melon, pulling out the money. 

“Gee,” emitted the Baron. 
on—make a divvy an’ beat it.” 

“Tut! Tut! Baron,” reproved the 
Watermelon. “Don’t talk like a high- 
wayman,”—loftily. “This here roll aint 
loot. It belongs to the king of the cot- 
ton ring.” 

“Ah!” growled the Baron. He did 
not believe in facetiousness under such 
circumstances, 


“Come 
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“If you’ve visions of stuffed pheas- 
ants an’ pattie de foi gras,” philoso- 
-phized the Watermelon, walking over 
to Batchelor’s roadster and climbing in 
with kingly majesty, “if ya feel like 
wine an’ fair women—act like it; that’s 
all. If a car awaits, make believe it’s 
yours.” And he suited the action to his 
words by settling back comfortably. 


IKE stood off admiringly. The 
Baron failed to find any humor in 
this new situation. Then both scam- 
pered into the bushes, and the Water- 
melon looked hastily about to see a big 
blue touring-car, driven by a French 
chauffeur, and containing two men and 
two women, roll up. 

“Are you in trouble?” asked one of 
the men, a tall, military-looking chap of 
about sixty, getting out of the touring- 
car and approaching Watermelon. 

“No, not yet,” that gentleman assured 
him. 

“Allow me to help you,” offered the 
newcomer, graciously presenting his 
card. 

The Watermelon read, “BriGADIER 
GENERAL CrossMAN, U. S. A. ReE- 
TIRED.” And not to be outdone in po- 
liteness, he dug down into his card- 
case and pulled out a pasteboard. 

“Can it be possible?” exclaimed the 
General, reading. 

“T don’t know as it can be,” responded 
the Watermelon, “but it is the only card 
I could find in these clothes.” 

The General fairly glowed with 
pleasure. “I am very glad to meet you,” 
he smiled, shaking hands. “The papers 
have been full of your achievements for 
the past: month. Very remarkable! 
Very remarkable!” 

“All an accident,” corrected the 
Watermelon, hurriedly. “All an acci- 
dent.” Then, as an afterthought: “I 
had ta have some clothes ta cover my 
back.” 

Which made the General roar with 
laughter. “So you thought you’d corner 
cotton,” he said, when he had reduced 
his amusement to a chuckle. “Clever 
way of putting it.” And he broke into 
laughter once more. 

Then all at once the General took on 
a mysterious air, as one burdened with 


a wonderful secret. He sidled up to the 
Watermelon. “Who do you think I 
have with me?” he whispered ; and then, 
as if afraid the other would guess, he 
sibilated, delightedly : “Bartlett!” 

“Oh, the pear man,” guessed the un- 
impressed vagabond. 

“No—William Bartlett,” corrected 
the General, again chuckling. Then: 
“You and he are birds of a color, I 
might say.” 

“Are we?” asked the Watermelon, 
looking anxiously at his _ clothes. 
“Whose clothes does he wear?” 

“Tell me,” went on the General, with 
the familiarity of one who has done a 
great favor, “did you know your little 
corner in cotton had hit Bartlett pretty 
hard ?” 

“No,” said the Watermelon, sympa- 
thetically. “Where did it hit him?” 

“What?” 

“T mean, how hard?” 

“About ninety thousand bales,” 
grinned the General impressively. He 
turned to the other car. “William!” 
he called. 

Bartlett and the Watermelon shook 
hands in different manners, the Wall 
Street financier with a quizzical smile, 
the Watermelon with assumed ease that 
the General took for embarrassment. 
As a matter of fact; the Watermelon 
was a little uncertain as to his position. 

“Small world after all,” remarked 
the General sententiously. And then 
just before the two female occupants 
of the touring-car got out and came up, 
he allowed his enthusiasm for motor- 
cars and their workings to get the bet- 
ter of him, and diving under the road- 
ster, comthenced exploring its vitals. 

“Mr. Batchelor, how do you do?” 
said “Billy” Bartlett, when her father 
introduced her. 

“T could never tell you,” declared the 
Watermelon, taking her hand and slip- 
ping out of the car. Their eyes met in 
the glow of fellowship. Billy was only 
just a little more than eighteen, with all 
of a true, red-blooded American girl’s 
dreams and romances and joy of living. 

Then Bartlett presented the General’s 
daughter Louise, now a woman of near- 
ly forty, but one who had never lost 
the pleasure of youthfulness. 
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“How do you do?” she said. 

“Havin’ the time o’ my life,” acknowl- 
edged the Watermelon. 

“He has wonderful eyes, I think,” 
Billy whispered to Louise. And, “I am 
going to have my coming-out party next 
spring,” she announced to the Water- 
melon. ‘ 

“I’m havin’ mine ta-day,’ 
formed her, brightly. 


he in- 


[! TOOK some persuasion to drag the 
General from beneath the roadster. 
At that, he came out only after Al- 
phonse, his French chauffeur, dis- 
covered that the roadster was without 
gasoline. He found, too, that the 
General’s car did not have enough fluid 
for both. The resourceful General 
suggested hooking the roadster to his 
touring car and sent Alphonse scurry- 
ing off for a rope. The Watermelon 
objected nervously.  Billy’s thirst 
seemed to offer escape, temporarily at 
least, and the Watermelon took her and 
Louise to a near-by spring, fashioning 
a cup for them out of a large leaf. 

When they returned, Alphonse gave 
the Watermelon a mite of cheer by in- 
forming him that he could find no rope. 
This did not discourage the General. 
He had made a discovery—he had 
brought the two great warring forces 
of the cotton market together; he was 
bound that such an experience would 
not be cut short. He almost forced the 
Watermelon into the touring car, ex- 
plaining to him that he should accom- 
pany them to Cloverdale and send back 
for the roadster. 

“I guess I’d better stay here,” argued 
the Watermelon, with a sudden show 
of concern for his-roadster. “I don’t 
, think it’s safe to leave the car.” He 
eyed the path to the lake. 

“That’s right,” agreed the General; 
“a car is a car.” 

Even Billy’s invitation did not move 
the Watermelon. But the policeman’s 
did. That arm of the law arrived on 
a bicycle, and plumped himself into the 
scene. Watermelon started guiltily. 
“A warrant for Batchelor,” said the 
officer, “for doing forty-five miles an 
hour.” 

“T’ve been going pretty fast to-day,” 
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remarked the Watermelon, “but I didn’t 
think I was hittin’ a clip like that.” 

He looked longingly back as they 
sped away for Cloverdale and the mag- 
istrate. “Good-by, old car,” he said; “it 
seems to be just one car after another 
with me.” 


II 


WO hours later, the Watermelon 

lay sprawled full-length under 
Billy’s hammock, swung in the grove at 
the Cloverdale Inn. Louise sat in a 
chair not far away. They were all sip- 
ping their coffee—a picture of well-fed 
contentment and indolence. 

“Swell idea,” remarked the Water- 
melon, luxuriously. “Swell coffee,” he 
added, tipping back his cup to the dregs. 

“Just heavenly, I think,” joined in 
Billy. 

“Glad I’m in on it,” said the Water- 
melon, smiling up into her eyes. 

“But would you have been in on it 
if you hadn’t fallen into the arms of 
the law?” she teased. “Now confess.” 

“Confess?” he snorted. “Well, as 
Father used to say, confession may be 
good for the soul, but it plays the devil 
with your reputation.” He opened his 
silver cigarette case and took out a 
cigarette. ‘Mind my hitting the weed ?” 
he asked. 

She was smiling her permission when 
the village telegraph operator drowsed 
in with a telegram for Batchelor. Billy 
pointed out the Watermelon for him. 

“They_ wont let you alone even on 
Sunday, Mr. Batchelor,” she said. 
“That makes three telegrams you have 
received since we arrived.” 

“T never let a little thing like a tele- 
gram worry me,” declared the Water- 
melon. And as if to prove it, he slipped 
the messages, unopened, into his pocket. 

Billy never had seen just such a man. 
He bewildered her. 

“How can you put one telegram after 
another into your pocket without open- 
ing them?” she asked in her surprise. 

“Very simple,” explained the Water- 
melon easily. “These aint my telegrams 
—I mean I didn’t send them. Why 
bother myself? Let the other fellow 
worry. I never do.” 
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BARTLETT broke up their little 
téte-d-téte with the information 
that “the Baron” wanted Mr. Batchelor 
on the telephone. That spelled trouble 
to the Watermelon. He was afraid he 
would have to dig right out, he told 
Billy and her father. 

“But you'll come back and say good- 
by, wont you?” Billy asked. 

“T dunno,” returned the Watermelon, 
uneasily. “The Baron is a pretty tough 
customer. I mean he is very severe in 
his manner and always insists on getting 
his divvy—I mean share, of any deal 
he is in. I should have been on my way 
long ago. But as Father used to say, 
in the presence of beauty, time ceases 
to exist.” He made a sweeping bow to 
Billy. 

“Funny chap,” observed Bartlett, as 
the Watermelon departed. “He nipped 
a lot of old stagers in the game, and I 
don’t think they relish it.” He grimly 
bit off the end of his cigar. “It isn’t 


for a mere stripling to take away a 
bagful of their money and keep it long.” 
“But he ought to be warned, then,” 


said Billy; and Louise agreed. 

“You girls keep out of it,” said Bart- 
lett. “All is fair in business and war— 
in the market we’re all cut-throats.” 

Billy’s departure gave Louise the 
chance she had been looking for—to tell 
Bartlett of the supposed Bachelor’s in- 
terest in Billy. 

“When a.man puts one telegram after 
another into his pocket unopened,” she 
said, “it’s evident that business is 
farthest from his mind. Mr. Batchelor 
is the life of this party, and I only hope 
he wont open his telegrams. They 

robably would rush him back to New 

ork. Wouldn’t it be jolly to 
stay here to-night, then all motor back 
to the city in the morning?” 

Bartlett looked at her for a moment 
as if a great light were breaking upon 
him. “My dear,” he said, gratefully, 
“you’ve given me an idea how to help 
the young man, to get him away from 
New York for a week, to let this trip 
go on—get away from letters, tele- 
grams, everything, to lose ourselves.” 

“You think it would be a good thing 
from a business standpoint?” asked the 
conscientious yet delighted Louise. 
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“A very good thing,” Bartlett assured 
her. “The market would quiet down 
and then he could go on with his opera- 
tions. But we must ask him in such a 
way that he wont think we are trying 
to help him. It might hurt his pride.” 

“Tl ask Billy to invite him,” sug- 
gested Louise. 

“Good!” agreed Bartlett. “And I'll 
try to find a way to send a wire to New 
York now, and arrange my affairs. You 
go and find Billy—and tell her all 
about it.” 

Louise’s departure was immediately 
followed by the arrival of the village 
telegraph operator, with a telegram for 
Batchelor. Bartlett took the telegram 
and wrote one of his own, to be sent. 
It read: 

" Holmes, Plaza Hotel, New York 

ity: 
Force July cotton to fourteen. Start 
selling. Break market. Cover at nine. 

I have W. H. B. corked up. Think can 

keep him out of touch with his brokers 

for week, with Billy’s help. Go to it. 


Clean up. ™ 
ARTLETT. 


OVER the telephone, the Baron had 
given the Watermelon a half hour 
to show up. 

“Can't you let stocks go for a week?” 
pleaded Louise, backing up Billy’s invi- 
tation for the trip. 

“You see,” explained the Watermel- 
on, “this is a case of watered stock; and 
the Baron, the man I’m indebted to, is 
in up to his neck.” 

“Can’t you send him a wire?” asked 
Billy. 

“T don’t think a wire would reach 
him,” decided the Watermelon. “What 
he needs is a rope.” 

He was succeeding fairly well in con- 
vincing the General that his duty lay 
back with his roadster—this seeming to 
offer the only road to escape—when 
Alphonse, the ready-made chauffeur, 
drove up in it. 

“As I arrive with the gas,” Alphonse 
explained, “I find three tramps fighting 
over the auto’ of Monsieur.” : 

“Three?” asked the Watermelon, 
nervously. 

“Tramps?” inquired the General. 

“Oui,’ Alphonse answered both 
questions. 
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“There was a very tall one, and a fat 
one; and the other—” pursued 
Alphonse. 

“And the other—” the Watermelon 
insisted. 

“This one,” went on the chauffeur, 
“had taken Monsieur’s duster from the 
car, and the others, the tall one and the 
fat one, they do not seem to want him to 
have it. So they fight and they growl 
after the manner of dogs.” 

“Alphonse, tell» me,” insisted the 
Watermelon, “this dog—I. mean the 
man who had the coat—didn’t he have 
anything else on?” 

“I could not tell,” explained Al- 
phonse, “but as far as I could see, he 
was barefeeted, Monsieur. . . . But 
the others, they pull and beat the fellow 
with the coat, and drag him into the 
bushes.” 

_ “You see, they dragged him into the 
bushes,” said the Watermelon to the 
company at large. 

“Oui, Monsieur,” continued Alphonse. 
“And when everything is quiet, I move 
up and take the car away.” 

“Why didn’t you go after Mr. 
Batchelor’s coat?” demanded the Gen- 
eral, with war spirit. 

“Monsieur, I am but a chauffeur, but 
my life is my life,” deprecated the 
chauffeur. 

“It is up to me now to take my car 
and get my coat,” began the Watermel- 
on, with grim determination. 

There was a chorus of “No” from 
the women. 

“Well,” defended Watermelon, “I 
haven’t always had a coat, and when I 
do have one I value it.” 

But the ever-efficient Alphonse had 
already notified the town constable. 

“Tll never forget you for that, Al- 
phonse,” said the Watermelon. 


“WE ALL want you to go on the trip 
with us so much,” said Billy, 


when the others had left for the hotel. - 


“But you don’t know me,” he said, 
looking at the ground, then up into her 
eyes. 

“But I might like to,” she smiled. 
“You’re more interesting than anybody 
I ever met.” 

“And you’re nicer,” he returned. 
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He had asked her to call him Jerry. 
He didn’t so mind this sailing under 
false colors—or false clothes; but sail- 
ing under false names, with Billy, was 
different. 

“I think Jerry suits you better, any- 
way,” she said. 

“And Billy suits you,” he said. “It’s 
a darned cute name and a darned cute 
little girl.” 

“Oh, you just say that to make con- 
versation,” smiled the flattered Billy. 

“Well, it doesn’t matter what you say, 
so long’s you’re happy, does it?” asked 
Jerry. 

“Are you happy ?”—coyly. 

“T’m in heaven,” he declared. 

“Do you really believe in heaven?” 
she asked. He noted that she was not 
trying to switch the conversation, 

“Sure,” he assured her. “As Father 
used to say,it don’t hurt a man any to 
have faith, ’cause he’s got everything to 
win an’ nothin’ to lose.” 

“What do you think it is like?” she 
persisted. 

“T don’t think; I know,” he replied, a 
little more seriously than he had ever 
talked to her. “Heaven is a grove of 
trees, back of a white garage. There’s 
a fallen log and a couple sitting on it.” 

Billy looked around her. This must 
be it. 

“Are there angels?” she asked. 

He took her soft little hand in his. 
“One is,” he whispered. 

“And what is the other?” Her voice 
was low; her eyes held his eyes; her 
hand rested passively in his hand. 

“No good!” He snapped it out. She 
looked at him strangely. He dropped 
her hand almost roughly, and turned 
away: 

“I’m going back where I belong,” he 
said slowly, not looking at her, “and 
forget I ever looked into your eyes.” 
He started to rise, as if a great weight 
were on him. 

“You will do nothing of the kind,” 
she commanded gently, laying her hand 
impulsively on hisarm. . . . “You're 
very hard to understand, sometimes— 
but I guess it is because of your boy- 
hood struggles.” 

“T wouldn’t say that,” said the Water- 
melon. He was sitting on the log again, 
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beside her. “I just drifted into what I 
am by way of Ma’s pet canary, and 
being locked up all my life in a cage 
with other people’s money. I may have 
suffered a little, but I never really 
struggled. You see, when I was hardly 
big enough to take my coat off, Father 
took it off for me and put me to work in 
the village bank—polishing up the brass 
on the front door. I was nine, and the 
youngest of nine children. Then as 
soon as I was big enough to see over 
the top of a desk, they put me in the 
cage with the cash. And they kept me 
there until my disposition got so sour 
that people made faces at me when they 
came up to the window. The trouble 
was my face—the money got into it. If 
there’s anything that can sour a fellow’s 
disposition more than being locked up 
in a cage all day with other people’s 
money, I want to know it. 

“Believe me, there’s nothing in it. 
Keeping track of half a million dollars, 
for a salary that you couldn’t see if you 
put it alongside of the big pile—that’s 
the reason half of these bank clerks go 
wrong. They get their measly little 
monthly stipend all mixed up with sur- 
plus millions in the bank, and then they 
go looking for it in the vault, and before 
they know it they are on the midnight 
express for Canada.” 

“But you didn’t?” asked Billy. 

“No,” said the Watermelon whim- 
sically. “There wasn’t a satchel in the 
village big enough to carry all I wanted. 

; I just quit natural. That’s 
where Ma’s pet canary comes in. You 
see, somebody left the door of the bird- 
cage open one Sunday morning, and 
when we got home from church, Birdie 
had flown. Ma never would have been 
so careless as to do a thing like that, 
but—she wasn’t there.” 

“You mean—” 

“Yes. Ma did her best to 
get all us kids up to the point where we 
could say our prayers without help, and 
laid down to her eternal rest.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Billy, laying her 
hand gently on his arm. “I know what 
that means.’ 

“T believe you,” said Jerry, gratefully. 
“That’s what I like about you, little girl. 
You can feel sorrowful just as you feel 
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happy, without making any bones about 
it. Well, anyway, we was all upset over 
the loss ‘of Ma’s pet canary, so the ris- 
ing young bank-clerk set out to find him, 
I could see him on a bush, singing his 
little heart out; but by the time I got to 
him he was on another bush. You 
know, it was just wonderful how he 
could take one bush after another, leav- 
ing his sweet silver notes behind him 
like tracks. I followed him from bush 
to bush until we got ’way off into the 
woods and fields, and then his tracks 
got all mixed up with the other bird 
notes. 

“There was lots of ’em singing, and 
the water in the brooks keeping time 
and the soft breezes ruffling their feath- 
ers, and lifting ’em high up into the 
sky. And I got to wonderin’ if after 
all, Ma’s pet canary wasn’t better off 
free of his cage, out there in the sun- 
shine and the happiness and the birds 
singing all around. And then I got to 
wondering about my own cage, and be- 
fore I knew it I didn’t know whether 
I was a bird or a bank clerk; and from 
wondering about the bird-cage and the 
bank-cage, I got the cages all mixed up 
—but I was happy, so I just kept on 
wandering and wondering and I’ve 
been wondering and wandering ever 
since. Here I am.” 

There was a pause. 

“T think it is the greatest thing that 
could have happened to you, don’t you?” 
asked Billy. 

“To be here?” questioned the Water- 
melon, smiling into her eyes. “Yes.” 

“It’s success that counts,” she 
answered him. “I mean success of the 
right kind. What the world needs is. 
more men of your stamp.” 

He looked dully ahead of him. Then 
he turned slowly to her. 

“Listen, little girl,” he began, color- 
lessly: “You’re great and you’ve been 
mighty fine to me, finer than I’m en- 
titled to. I aint goin’ with you 
on this trip. It would spoil every- 
thing.” 

“Spoil everything !” echoed Billy, in- 
credulously. “Why—I—we--want you 
to go—just to make everything nicer. 
I am not going to let you back out 
now.” 
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And she ran off to tell the others that 
he would go. 


EVEN telegraph operators may have 
their ideas of high finance. The 
Cloverdale operator had not found this 
man Batchelor shy in tipping. In his 
thin brain he had evolved the thought 
that Bartlett’s telegram should be worth 
something handsome. So he sent it and 
then carried back the copy to the Water- 
melon. Jerry read it with a frown. 

“It is as plain as the nose on yer face,” 
Jerry mused, as he deciphered Bartlett’s 
scrawl to Holmes. “He’s usin’ Billy, 
the old—” He turned and gave the 
operator a bill. “You and Bartlett ought 
to be in partnership together, B,” he 
said, as the operator slid out, smacking 
his lips. 

“A week—with Billy,” he said softly, 
and then looked up. “—Hello,” he 
greeted cheerily. “How’s the water?” 

William Hargrave Batchelor, arrayed 
in the Watermelon’s nondescript rig, 
was in no mood for joking. 

“You certainly have your nerve,” he 
remarked to the Watermelon. There 
was almost admiration in his tone. 

“Well, don’t let me get yours,” said 
the Watermelon, taking out his cigarette 
case and sitting down comfortably in 
the hammock. “Will you,” he asked, 
offering the case, “have a Batchelor 
cigarette ?” 

“That will be about enough,” roared 
the real Batchelor. “You gave me a 
fine time,” he went on, pointing an 
accusing finger, “—dragged in and out 
of my car, man-handled by your vag- 
abond friends—and finally left to get 
into your rags.” 

“You interest me,” calmly said Jerry, 
in the most bored of manners. 

“Come into this garage with me, and 
get off those clothes just as quick as you 
can peel them off,” ordered their irate 
owner. “Come on. Do you want me 
to send for the police?” 

“Sorry to upset your plans,” apolo- 
gized Jerry, sitting in the hammock and 
looking up at the trees. “It’s such a 
beautiful day.” 

Batchelor frothed, while gtd ek- 
plained how difficult it might be for 
Batchelor to establish his identity. But 
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the charge of thievery was too much 
for him. 

“See here,” he said, “I can show you 
somethin’ to open your eyes, an’ I’m 
showin’ it to you just to kill that thief 
stuff you’ve been applyin’ to the situa- 
tion. You'd better read it,” he added 
as he handed over the Bartlett tele- 
gram. “It cost you seven dollars in 
tips.” 

Batchelor scanned Bartlett’s telegram, 
and the others which the Watermelon 
handed to him, with interest. 

“Bartlett takes you for me, does he?” 
he asked. 

“They’ve been tryin’ for an hour to 
get me to go off with them somewhere, 
anywhere, for a motor-trip for a week,” 
Jerry answered. 

“By George!” exclaimed Batchelor, as 
he read his other messages over again. 

“Looks as if there’s something to it. 
‘Come back to city to-night,’” he read 
from one of them. “ ‘Old Bartlett 
hooked up with Holmes.’ Well, if it 
don’t beat the devil. . . . Who’s 
Billy ?” 

“Bartlett’s daughter, and she’s on the 
level, no matter what the Old Man’s 
wire says,” declared the Watermelon. 

“Oh-h-h! I see where your end of 
this game is.” 

“No you don’t,” returned the Water- 
melon, “because I don’t see it myself.” 

Batchelor snapped his fingers. “Do 
you want to take a chance with me?” he 
asked quickly. 

“Well, I’m a gentleman of chance— 
shoot.” 

“Go through for me,” explained 
Batchelor, “and I'll put you on Easy 
Street. Go through this trip. Keep 
Bartlett out of communication with 
New York and I'll go down there under 
cover, pull my wires and clean up. 
. . . The Holmes crowd has been 


trying to get me for a month, and I’ve 
fooled ’em every move. Now they have 


put their last hope in Bartlett. If you 
go on this trip with Bartlett it will give 
me my chance. What do you say? I'll 
fix you up right. I'll give you more 
money than you ever saw.” 

But the pictiire of Billy was before 
the Watermelon. He would do nothing 
to hurt her. 
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“I aint for you, an’ I aint for Bart- 
lett,” he said. “I’m just for myself— 
now what do you think of that? All I 
got I want to keep—a clean face and a 
clean conscience. And I like your hat,” 
he went on, taking it off. “I wish I 
could keep that.” 

“Your conscience wont hurt you,” 
urged Batchelor. “What Bartlett may 
lose wont hurt him any. Besides, he’s 
only one of a crowd. You say that all 
= have you want to keep. Well, so do 

I horned into this cotton game with- 
out anybody’s help, and of course the 
big fellows are after me now. If I go 
down under them I may never get up. 
According to this, Bartlett has tipped 
his crowd to force July cotton to four- 
teen. I'll go down there and trail right 
along with them. When they start to 
break the market I'll keep right on sell- 
ing. - I’ve got enough cotton to keep 
them buying until Hades freezes over. 
It wont break Bartlett but it will give 
me a chance to fix myself for good. 
Now it’s up to you.” 

“You’re coming with us, aren’t you?” 
called Billy to Jerry. 

“T don’t know whether I’m coming or 
going,” he acknowledged. “Just this 
minute I feel like I’m going—” 

“With us,” said Billy. 

“With you,” said Watermelon. 

Whereupon’ Batchelor borrowed 
twenty dollars from him. 


III 


HE motor-trip was a week old. All 
of them—Jerry, Billy, Bartlett, the 
General and Louise—had had supper 


in the woods. Then Jerry and Billy had 
gone for a stroll. When, in the face 
of a threatened storm, they hastened 
back, they found the others gone with 
the automobile. Running before the 
rain in the darkness, they found a farm- 
house. Their knocks got no response; 
Jerry opened a window and climbed in, 
and Billy followed. They found them- 
selves in the kitchen. 

Billy slipped out of Jerry’s coat. 
“You must be drenched,” she said. 

“Don’t mind me,’ cautioned Jerry. 
Minister’s sons learn to be thankful for 
anything that comes from Heaven.” 
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He looked about. “Family must be 
away on a visit,” he theorized. “Back 
door locked. Key inside. Family left. 
by front door.” 

“How much you know,” said Billy 
admiringly, going over to him 

“T’ve had a lot of experience with 
farmhouses,” he replied. “Back door’s 
always the business end. Front door 
used only for visits, weddings and 
funerals.” 

He scouted into the parlor, and 
brought back the family album, music 
box, kaleidoscope and photo-magnifier. 

“TI always like to know the names of 
the people who offer me hospitality,” 
he explained, examining the album. 

“Brown is the name. Dick”— 
looking at the pictures—“at four, seven 
and twelve. Sarah—ringlets! Look! 
And Lizzie! Isn’t she cute? I like Liz- 
zie; and here’s an old guy with whis- 
kers. And his sheriff’s cer- 
tificate. Sit down and look at them, 
and amuse yourself while I build a 
fire.’ And to show his own artistic 
spirit, he turned on the music box. 

Billy sat quietly for a time, then 
broke the silence suddenly and—for 
Jerry—explosively. “Jerry, there’s 
something wrong,” she said. “You're 
thinking something you don’t want to 
tell me. Why did Father go away and 
leave us alone in that storm?” 

Jerry suggested that they have tea. 
Billy pouted. 

“Tf you are a true friend, Jerry,” she 
frowned, “you'll tell me why you think 
Father left us.” 

Jerry wasn’t taking any chances with 
Billy’s friendship. She had already be- 
come too dear to him. He went over 
and sat down beside her. “Remember 
that little village we passed just before 
we stopped for supper in the woods?” he 
asked. She did. “There was an auto- 
mobile-club sign and a telephone sign 
hanging outside that funny-looking 
hotel,” he went on—and then stopped. 

“You mean—you mean,” she asked, 
“that he went to telephone?” 

“I’m afraid he did,” confessed Jerry. 

“Tl never forgive him,” said Billy, 
turning away, “—after his agreement 
with you to see nothing of telephones, or 
telegrams, or newspapers on this trip.” 
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“Oh, yes, forgive him,” said Jerry, 
mysteriously. “He'll need your for- 
giveness if he ever gets New York on 
the wire. So will I,” he added, whim- 
sically. 

Then came the explosion. 


ns had sought to light the lantern 
he had found in the farmhouse’s 
kitchen, and had ignited the oil in the 
pan. Billy ran to him, calling his name, 
but he pushed her back roughly, cover- 
ing the flame with a coat he pulled from 
the wall. 

“Oh-h-h,” sobbed Billy, “your hand! 
You’re burned.” 

“It’s nothing,” grunted the Water- 
melon, 

“Yes it is; it is terrible,” she half 
scolded, half wailed, binding the burn 
with her handkerchief. Then she 
swayed and fell fainting on the lounge. 
Jerry rushed to her and knelt before 
her. 

“What a night for her,” he groaned. 
“Billy !—Billy—! Open your eyes—Gift 
of God, open your eyes—” 

“Jerry.” His name came faintly 
from her lips. 

“What a poor nut I was to drop that 
match in the oil,” he growled, relieved. 

“I’m glad you did,” Billy calmly an- 
nounced. 

“Huh?” 

“Say that again,” she commanded, 
although her voice was very low, “so 
I can hear it plainer.” 

“Say what?” 

“What you said just now.” 

“Poor nut?” 
“No-o! The other that you sai 
when I was—half—fainting. . .. 
I didn’t really faint, you know, only 
everything got black for a moment. I 

couldn’t speak, but I could hear.” 

“Billy 1” 

“Say the other—Gift of God. It 
sounded so beautiful.” She leaned for- 
ward until her face was close up to his. 
“It sounded,” she went on, a-quiver, 
“just as if you were speaking to me— 
from ’way off, somewhere.” 

“Billy !” 

“I never thought I would be proposed 
to in a faint,” smiled Billy. Now she 
went on dreamily: “But I’m glad I 


was. You never could have said any- 
thing like that ‘Gift of God’ naturally, 
could you?” 

“Fool!” said Jerry to. himself, turn- 
ing away. 

She looked at him strangely, her eyes 
gradually opening wide. She tried to 
rise, and then sat down again, suddenly. 
“Jerry!” she cried, as if all the tragedy 
in her little being had broken loose. 
“Didn’t you—didn’t you—mean it?” 
She sank back as if crushed, and began 
to sob as if her heart would break. 

Jerry was kneeling before her in an 
instant, his arms folding her to him. 
“Yes—yes, I did,” he whispered. “But 
I never should have done it.” 

“I’ve loved you ever since that day 
you gave me the drink of water in the 
leaf,” she confessed, prettily. 

“And I’ll thank God eve 
for the thought of you,” 
solemnly, as he rose. 

“Thought!” echoed Billy, almost 
shrilly. “I’m going to be more than a 
thought, I hope. To think that this 
wonderful thing could happen to me be- 
fore I even had my coming-out party! 
‘ But I wish you would make me 
some tea. This has been such an excit- 
ing evening.” 

“Gee,” said the Watermelon, looking 
down lovingly at her, his eyes filled with 
infinite tenderness. “If the world could 
only stop right now, with you sittin’ 
there and me standin’ here lookin’ at 
you—an’ the light in your eyes goin’ on 
forever—an’ ever. And,’”—his tone 
changed to one of despair and longing, 
and his eyes dulled—‘now we find each 
other—to what end?” He turned away 
and sank into a chair beside the’table. 

“Oh, you’re tired, worn out after all 
you have gone through,” exclaimed 
Billy, suddenly conscience-stricken. 
“Think of my asking you to make tea! 
; No! No! You sit right there 
—my man,”—with a shy little laugh. 
“It’s my place to make the tea. We'll 
begin housekeeping properly, I hope. 
And now,” she began as she crossed 
swiftly to the stove and began her prep- 
arations, “the future Mrs. William Har- 
grave Batchelor will look for cups and 
saucers.” E 

“Don’t!” The sharpness in Jerry’s 


day I live 
e declared 
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voice halted her. There was pain there, 
too, but she was too happy to feel it out. 
“Jerry—and Billy—that’s all it can ever 
be,” he said huskily. “And I’ve got to 
tell you now. I—’ 


S Bartlett, the General and Louise 

trooped into the kitchen, Jerry, his 
confession halted on his lips, waited for 
the-storm to break. But Bartlett was 
in a particularly cheery mood. This, 
perhaps, was explained by himself, un- 
consciously, however, when he frankly 
told the supposed Batchelor that he had 
found the telephone wires to New York 
had been blown down by the storm. 

“Pretty nervy—house-breaking,” re- 
marked Bartlett, grinning as they told 
him the details of their entrance. 

“Well, as Father used to say,” re- 
marked the Watermelon, “a man with- 
out nerve is like a fish without a tail. 
He never gets anywhere.” 

Everything, however, was not des- 
tined to be so easy. Voices from the 
outside preceded the entrance of two 
heavily muffied and armed men. “I 
arrest you in the name of the law,” ex- 
claimed one, melodramatically, flashing 
a huge constable’s badge, “—for bur- 
giars.” 

All of the others started back with 
expressions of fear, but the Watermelon 
was not to be caught napping by two 
rural constables. 

“I have permission from the owner 
of this house to come in whenever I 
want to,” he asserted, belligerently. 

“Owner of this house has been dead 
for six months,” said one of the con- 
stables cheerfully. 

But Jerry had not pored over the 
album for nothing. He broke down 
completely, and something like sobs 
shook him. “Poor Sheriff Brown,” he 
murmured, “—dead!” His head was 
in his hands. “I knew the whole kit and 
kaboodle of ’em,” he went on sadly, 
“_Mrs. Brown, and Dick an’ Lizzie 
and Sarah. Sarah was the young lady 
o’ the family. Lizzie, she was a cute 
little thing about eight, and Dick a bit 
older, about ten or twelve. I remember 
his birthday came in January. But I 
liked Lizzie best.” 

“Well, goldarn it,” said the constable, 
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“aint we easy marks. Come on, Ed,” 
he ordered, starting for the door. Turn- 
ing to the Watermelon: “Sorry we 
made a mistake.” 

“That’s all right,” said that gentle- 
man, magnanimously. “Don’t blame 
yourself. As Father used to say, any- 
thing colossal, even stupidity, is.worthy 
of admiration.” 

“What would your father say to 
that?” asked Louise, as the constables 
departed. 

“Grace,” replied the Watermelon, 
shortly. 


LOUISE had gone in search of sleep- 

ing quarters. The General and 
Jerry went out to join Alphonse and his 
precious car in the barn. Billy went up 
to her father shyly. 

“Daddy, kiss me,” she said. 

“I’ve noticed this old house has done 
something to you,” remarked Bartlett, 
obeying. “You seem to be bewitched.” 

“Not bewitched — betrothed,” she 
corrected, hiding her face against his 
coat, and hugging him. 

“You mean Batchelor has asked you 
to marry him?” he asked, amazed. 

“No, not yet,” she said, “but he loves 
me. He just said wonderful things to 
me when I fainted. If I hadn’t thought 
it unfair,”—her eyes were twinkling— 
“IT would have stayed fainted—till he 
couldn’t say any more.” 

Her father was too surprised to gather 
his thoughts together—really too sur- 
prised to let her know how surprised he 
was. His mind seemed to travel back to 
the cotton market. Things must have 
happened to Batchelor’s holdings— 

“Billy,—Billy, my sweet,” he cried, 
when he suddenly realized that his 
daughter could not be a pawn in the 
game, “you shall have him if he still 
cares when I have told him what I have 
to.” 

“No matter what you tell him,” said 
Billy, with warm assurance, “he wants 
me, I know. Daddy, you have given me 
all the world and more.” And _ she 
skipped off happily to join Louise. 

“If I was a car,” chuckled the Water- 
melon to Bartlett, as he sauntered in, 
“T’d hate the General. He can’t stay 
away from it.” é 
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THE confession of Bartlett was, in 
a way, very much like Jerry’s con- 
fession to Billy—it never was made. 
But the cases were somewhat different. 
Jerry knew—and he told Bartlett so— 
about the telegram, the week’s trip, and 
the whole plot. 

“I’m going to get right down to cases 
now,” he went on. “The money you’re 
losing this minute in New York aint 
ever going to get into the family—as 
you seem,to think. I don’t—stand—as 
Batchelor—any more. I’m givin’ up 
Heaven to-night. Trip’s over; I aint 
Batchelor. I’m giving it to you straight, 
Bartlett. William Hargreave Batchelor 
is in New York now, trimming daylights 
out of you an’ your crowd.” 

Bartlett was too amazed to speak. 

“Batchelor and I picked the same lake 
for swimmin’,” went on the Water- 
melon; and he explained: “And I am 
Jeraboam Martin, alias the Watermelon, 
tramp, hobo, knight of the road. That’s 
my confession.” 

“You mean you and Batchelor cooked 
it up between you?” asked Bartlett. 

Jerry nodded. 

“A low, dirty trick,” cried Bartlett. 

“Fairly reeks of the filth of the Street, 
eh?” asked Jerry. 

“You’re only a vagabond without a 
cent,” snorted Bartlett. 

“Ts it any worse than being a million- 
aire without a conscience?” asked Jerry. 
“The only difference between you and 
me is—you’ve got the courage of your 
money and I’ve got the courage of my 
convictions. You don’t work, because 
you can get other men to do the work 
for you. I don’t work because I don’t 
like it. When you travel, you hit the 
road in a buzz-wagon. I hit it on foot. 
When you dine you pay for it. When 
Ieat I ask for it. You wait behind your 
cobweb of gold and take what comes to 
you. I go out into the world and take 
what’s in the way. When it comes to 
the final issue, the only difference be- 
tween you and me is money.” 

“Keep a civil tongue in your head,” 
snarled Bartlett. “You weren’t satis- 
fied with putting this over on me—you 
had to try your hand with Billy.” 

“Don’t say that,” warned the Water- 
melon. 
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“It doesn’t matter what you’ve done 
to me,” continued Bartlett. “I let my- 
self in for that. But when it comes to 
Billy, take care. I wouldn’t have her 
make one mistake or pass one unhappy 
hour for all the gold in the universe.” 

“You should have thought of that be- 
fore you sent that telegram,” said Jerry. 
“You—with your insane desire for 
money—and more money—reckoned on 
each dainty curl of Billy’s head, her 
eyes, her lips, the dimple in her cheek— 
you reckoned them all as so many dol- 
lars, and flung her into the maw of the 
Street. Didn’t you say in your tele- 
gram, ‘With the help of Billy? Used 
your own daughter to turn a deal in 
cotton! You just took a money chance 
with Billy and a man you didn’t know 
anything about. A couple of cuckoos, 
aint we, to take the little girl’s heart and 
make a bone of it between us? I’m going 
to pave hell right alongside you. When 
I started out I only wanted to have a 
little fun. I didn’t think of getting her 
in bad. I thought I could make a get- 
away before the trip was over.” He 
crossed over and looked up the steps 
where Billy had gone. 

“Well, what are you going to do 
now ?” asked Bartlett tartly. 

“Make good,” said the Watermelon, 
grimly. “Go to work—anything for 
Billy. I’ve got a future waiting for me 
somewhere out in the world, and I am 
going out and find it. I’d give my soul 
to be worthy o’ Billy. You know I 
didn’t sink to what I am because I 
couldn’t swim up-stream. I sank be- 
cause I loved to drift—that thing in 
every man’s heart simply got the best 
of me; that’s all. But now I am going 
back and make good upstream. 

“And you can tell Billy so-long for 
me, and anything else you want to, for 
I’ve got to beat it now. But remember, 
I’m coming back someway, somehow, 
for Billy.” ‘ 

“Wait a minute,” ordered Bartlett 
quickly. ‘We will be at Bar Harbor all 
summer. If you make good you can 
come to her there. But you must come 
just what you were before the day you 
met her beside this road—a vagabond. 
It’s the only way you can make good 
with Billy.” 
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Billy came in. “It’s getting late,” said 
the Watermelon, looking at her with a 
peculiar gleam in his eyes. “The Gen- 
eral and Alphonse are out in the barn, 
and there’s a lot for me to do outside.” 


IV 


ARTLETT’S summer home was one 

of the most palatial at gay Bar Har- 
bor. On the afternoon of this hot 
August day its great, spacious porch, 
with its hammocks and couches and easy 
chairs, looked for all the world like 
the Garden of Rest. 

The combination between Bartlett and 
Batchelor was fast springing into being. 
As a breathing space in their negotia- 
tions, Batchelor had walked down to 
the village with Billy. Bartlett and the 
General sat on the broad porch, the Gen- 
eral busily mixing drinks. Their talk 
had drifted to Batchelor. 

“Cotton makes strange bed-fellows,” 
mused Bartlett. “Personally, though, 
Batchelor is.a mighty nice chap.” 

“I prefer the other Batchelor—Jerry,” 
disagreed the General, draining his glass. 
“Billy does, too—that’s certain.” 

“Tf I could get out of this cotton busi- 
ness, I would take her somewhere to for- 
get that fellow,” said her father. “I 
have never told her the truth about him, 
except that he wasn’t Batchelor; and I 
doubt if the truth would make much 
difference with her. Just now, though,” 
he went on, as if in apology, “I’ve got 
more money than I like to think, tied up 
in cotton. You see, I started to bear the 
market last July and sell short, and now 
I find I can’t deliver. I thought it was 
Batchelor who was blocking me, but it 
turns out that he’s in the same boat that 
I am, and some unknown rat of an oper- 
ator has got the bulge on both of us. 
He’s cutting into this market like the 
mischief. Batchelor wants me to go 
down to New York with him to-night, 
but I can’t see how that will help mat- 
ters.” He strode nervously into the 
house. 

Strolling nonchalantly around the 
corner of the house came the Water- 
melon. He still wore Batchelor’s 
clothes, but now they were much the 
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worse for wear, bedraggled and dusty. 
The faded straw hat was yellow and 
worn, but it was tilted at the rakish angle 
that was so characteristic of the Jerry 
the auto’ party had known. 

He leaned easily against the rail and, 
with great interest, watched the General 
finish his drink. Then he took off his 
hat and stepped up on the porch. He 
had timed his arrival just as Bartlett 
was going into the house. 

“Now I know why they call this Bar 
Harbor,” he grinned, as the General 
rushed up to him with a shout of joy and 
hugged him. 

“You look all fagged out,” he said 
solicitously, when Jerry had seated him- 
self. “What’s the matter? Met with 
an accident?” 

“Nope,” replied Jerry, smiling down 
at his clothes. “I’m here in these 
rags, according to my agreement with 
Bartlett.” 

“Billy will be overjoyed,” cried the 
General happily. 

“Billy!” exclaimed Jerry, full of in- 
terest in a second, “—is she expecting 
me?” 

“She’s been looking forward to your 
coming every day,” replied the General, 
chuckling. “Of course: Bartlett, he— 
hardly expects you.” 

“Didn’t think I had it in me to make 
good, eh?” asked Jerry. 

“Well, you have made good,” stated 
the General, as if he knew it were a 
fact. 

“T’ve done my best,” Jerry assured 
him. He looked about questioningly. 
The General smiled. 

“Billy’s out walking with Batchelor,” 
he announced. 

“Who? William Hargrave Batchelor? 

*, Gee, General, what is Bartlett 
trying to do—stack Batchelor up against 
me with Billy? Gee,”—as he looked 
down at his bedraggled raiment—“I 
would be a fool to let Billy see me like 
this. General, I’ve changed my 
mind. I’m goin’ to doll myself up before 
I let Billy see me. Gee, if my valet was 
only here.” 

“Valet?” yelled the General. 

“Sure,” he answered, unconcernedly, 
as he and the General went into the 
house in search of wearing apparel. 













“DILLY,” said her father, as they 

stood on the veranda a few min- 
utes later, “we will be returning to New 
York in a few days.” 

“I don’t want to go back to New 
_ York,” she pleaded. “I just want to 

stay here and wait for Jerry. His note 
said he would be here by the end of 
August.” 

“But it is the end of August now,” 
her father argued, “and he is not here. 
I am going to tell you the truth about 

er I 

She broke him off with a quick 
gesture. 

“Whatever there is to tell, I want 
Jerry to tell me himself,” she said. “I 
know he went away that night without 
saying good-by to me, but I know what- 
ever made him go away, it was some- 
thing bigger than business, and I know 
he’ll come back to me, just as his note 
said he would. It’s more than a note 
—it’s a promise.” 

“Jerry’s note is one thing,” said the 
practical Bartlett ; “Jerry is another.” 

“I know he’ll come back to me,” re- 
peated Billy. “I can hear his voice, see 
his smile. I am almost glad he went 
away that night at the farmhouse, just 
to have his coming now like Lochinvar, 
out of the West—only he wont carry 
me away; we'll all be together, for- 
ever.” 

A much-worried Batchelor inter- 
rupted them. “I’ve had my man on the 
’phone,” he told Bartlett, “and it’s just 
as bad as yesterday. He’s seen the Rat’s 
broker and they’re still holding out for 
their figure of twenty cents a pound.” 

“Good Lord,” gasped Bartlett. 

“Twenty cents a pound. He’s gone 
mad. Cotton never went higher than 
seventeen in the history of the market. 
I'm sick of it all. I feel like letting the 
whole thing go by the boards, no matter 
what I lose.” 

“Don’t weaken now,” pleaded Batche- 
lor. “If you do, you wipe me out.” 

“There’s only one thing for you to do 
as far as I can see—essentially one,” 
continued Bartlett. “Sit tight and wait 
for the other fellow to make a weak 
move. When he thinks you’re off your 
guard he’ll show his hand. You fight 
it out on that line.” 
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“It isn’t a question of fighting,” re- 
turned Batchelor, sitting down at the 
table opposite Bartlett, and leaning 
across toward him eagerly. “I can fight 
all right. I fought the ring last spring, 
didn’t I?—until you were forced to take 
me in?” 

“Don’t you think there’s some credit 
coming to our erstwhile friend, Jera- 
boam Martin, for the fight you made last 
spring ?” asked Bartlett, smiling grimly. 

“Certainly,” said Batchelor, throwing 
himself testily back in his chair. “I’m 
grateful enough to Martin for the serv- 
ice he did me, in kidnaping you, and 
I'd be glad to reward him if I could only 
find out where he is.” 

“I’ve been wondering myself,” 
frowned Bartlett, “what’s happened to 
that young man.” 

“He’s on the level, no matter what’s 
happened to him,” said Batchelor, gen- 
erously, “or he wouldn’t have given up 
my valuables as he did. But that’s be- 
side the mark. I don’t want to press 
you, but I’d like to know what you’ve 
really decided to do.” 

“Give me until after dinner to think 
it over,” said Bartlett—as the Water- 
melon, dressed in the pink of fashion 
in glistening evening clothes, sauntered 
in upon them. 

They rose from their chairs and 
started back as if they had seen a ghost. 

“Well, well, well,” said the Water- 
melon heartily. “Here we are again— 
we three cotton bugs.” 


rm ARRIVING a little unexpectedly, 
and shy a change of apparel,” ex- 
plained Jerry, “my old friend, the Gen- 
eral, offered to help me out and show 
metoaroom.” Bartlett began to realize 
the situation. “As luck would have it, 
or perhaps a highball or two, all rooms 
look alike to the General, so I landed 
in Bill’s rooms,” he went on, indicating 
Batchelor, who stepped back and, look- 
ing the Watermelon over up and down, 
recognized his dress clothes. “Seeing 
an outfit ready to hand,” continued the 
ertswhile vagabond, “and not wishing 
to keep dinner waiting, I took the pre- 
rogative of old friendship and slipped 
into Bill’s duds.” 
“What, again?” said that gentleman. 
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“Yes,” chuckled the Watermelon. 
“And as Father used to say, history has 
a way of repeating itself.” 

“And you’ve made good?” asked 
Bartlett. 

“Righto,” responded Jerry. “I’ve 
done my best to make good. And, gen- 
tlemen, it happens that my best is your 
worst.” He sat down comfortably at 
the table. “Now, gentlemen,” he asked, 
“what can you really afford to pay for 
my cotton?” 

“Your cotton?” asked the amazed 
Bartlett. 

“You need it and I’ve got it,” said 
Jerry. “I don’t want to boast, but be- 
hold in me, yours truly the Rat.” 

Their expressions of amazement only 
widened the grin on Jerry’s face. 

“Nothing clever about it,” he ex- 
plained modestly. “Any dub could have 
done the same as I did. I saw the hands 
you both held.” To Bartlett: “Your 
telegram last June, you remember?” To 
Batchelor: “And what you told me you 
were going to do to block it. Get me? 
It was a case of dog eat dog with you 
two all summer. You two thorough- 
breds were so busy fighting over the bone 
you didn’t notice the stray mutt until 
he copped the bone from under your 
noses. I was the mutt. bie 

“Well, to make a long story short, 
that night when I left you at the farm- 
house I hiked back to my home town. 
Father’s old friend, the president of the 
bank where I used to work, was glad to 
see me, and I told him how you were 
going to manipulate cotton at fourteen, 
and how Bill here was going to feed you 
cotton until you choked. So with his 
money and my tips, we went to it. We 
started in to nibble at ten, and by the 
time it reached fourteen we were gorg- 
ing ourselves. And I never would have 
believed that cotton tasted so good. On 
four points we made a profit of three 
hundred thousand. If you don’t believe 
it, figure it out. When you started to 
break the market, we kept on buying till 
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we had enough cotton to make the whole 
market sit up and take notice, and we’re 
going to get our price for it because as 
you must know, there’s going to be a 
short cotton crop. I know it because 
of the heavy rain I encountered last 
winter on my yearly sojourn in the 
South. Funny how water always brings 
me good luck. Understand? Get me? 
Are you satisfied? Oh-h-h—,” he said, 
suddenly, crossing to Batchelor, “have 
you a Batchelor cigarette?” 

“If you'll entertain the proposition, 
T’ll make you my partner this minute,” 
said Batchelor quickly. 

“T guess not,” snorted Bartlett. “He’s 

going to be my son-in-law. He'll be 
my partner. And I'll get back into the 
game with him.” 
_ They were stopped by the arrival of 
an auto’. “Mine,” said Jerry, and soon 
he escorted in a man, with a “Right this 
way, Meadows.” It was Mike, the Pro- 
fessor, well dressed, carrying grips and 
a golf bag. 

“Professor Reilly, of Trinity College, 
Dublin,” Jerry introduced him. “Blue 
room,” ordered Jerry to him. 

“Blue?” asked Mike. 

“Blow,” said Jerry. 


O they gathered, Bartlett, Batchelor, 

‘the General, Louise and the one-time 
tramp. 

“Now there’s just one thing more—” 
began the Watermelon. 

“Dad!” It was Billy’s voice. 

Bartlett beckoned to the others, and 
they all slipped quietly away. 

“Dad! Dad!” called Billy, as she en- 
tered. She saw the Watermelon, gave 
a little cry ; then— 

“Jerr rr 

“Billy!” he cried, as she rushed to 
him. 

Bartlett entered softly. “Children,” 
he called softly. ; 

The Watermelon took Billy in his 
arms and kissed her. 

“Yes, Father,” he answered. 





-“Getting Away With It” 


A SHORT STORY BY A 
WELL-KNOWN PLAYER 


By Reginald Barlow 


STOOD by the window and 

| compared the luxury of my 

surroundings with those of 

the poor devils who were compelled, by 

one reason or another, to face the blind- 
ing snowstorm raging outside. 

I could even see, through the almost 
horizontal lines of snow, the shadowy 
silhouette of .a happy family on the 
blinds of a brightly lighted house 
across the street: a very pretty scene, 
indeed, but—my present comfort must 
be considered; so I pulled down the 
blind and swung the heavy curtains to- 
gether, turned on the lights, took a 
cigar, lighted the gas-logs and stretched 
myself out in an arm-chair. 

It proved to be so comfortable that 
I soon drowsed. As I lay there with 
my head thrown back on the soft cush- 
ion, half asleep, a strange feeling crept 
over me. 

Without opening my eyes and with- 
out hearing a sound, I became con- 
scious that I was not alone—some one 
else was in the room. I felt so posi- 
tive that I nerved myself for the con- 
firmation that I knew must come when 
I opened my eyes. 

Having prepared my mind for any 

emergency, I slowly opened my eyes. 
It proved to be exactly as I had 
thought. 
_ I found that I was looking directly 
into the barrel of a revolver. It has 
been said that the movements of all 
our members are controlled by the 
brain. Well, my hands had reached 
their highest elevation long before my 
brain had taken in the situation. How 
do you account for that? 


“That’s right, keep ’em up there if 
you don’t want the top of your nut 
blown off,” said the man behind the 


n. 

“T have always had the proper feel- 
ings of reverence and respect for a 
gun in another man’s hand,” I replied. 

This got a laugh, not a regular laugh, 
but nevertheless a laugh out of which 
came an order to stand up, which I 
obeyed; then a quick, careful hand 
went into my pocket and withdrew my 
revolver. 

“Sit down,” he commanded. “You 
can drop your hands now if you 
want to.” 

He pulled a chair up to the fire so 
that we faced each other. He wasn’t 
a bad-looking fellow—thirty-five or 
forty—very business-like, well built 
and muscular; seemed to be chuck 
full of confidence in his ability to 
handle the matter in hand. 

“It’s been weather we're having,” 
he said, as he balanced the gun in one 
hand while he held the other out to the 
heat of the fire. “I’m glad to get a 
chance to get warm.” 

“Will you have a cigar?” I held 
the box out to him. 

He took four, ran them under his 
nose and stuffed them in his vest 
pocket. “They smell all right—smoke 
one when I get through,” he said. 

“T’d like to know how you got in, if 
it isn’t asking too much,” I said. 

“Glad to oblige you— through the 
basement window. It was already 
open,” he replied. “How did you?” 

“Me? Why, through the front door, 
of course.” I laughed and settled my- 
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self back in the comfortable arm-chair. 
“What did you suppose—that I would 
use your method?” 

There was a quizzical look in his 
eyes. “Isn’t Mr. Richman coming 
home to-night?” he asked. 

“Why, of course not,” I responded. 
“T don’t expect Mr. Richman home 
to-night, especially a night like this.” 
I thought a moment, then added: “In 
fact, I don’t expect Mr. Richman home 
for a week at least. He and Mrs. 
Richman have gone down to Atlantic 
City and they’ve taken the servants 
with them. Of course, that makes no 
difference to me. I rather enjoy inde- 
pendence, even of servants.” 

He shifted his position so that he 
could warm the other hand, but the 
direction of his gun hadn’t shifted a 
particle. 

“That’s funny,” he said. He seemed 
to be weighing my words. “I had an 
idea that Richman was coming home 
to-night, but of course if he isn’t—” 

“You might call again when he does 
come,” I finished smilingly. 

“That’s so,” he replied, with a grin. 
He rubbed the arm which held the 
gun. “Well—I guess I’d better get to 
work now that I feel warm.” 

The heavy curtains that separated 
us from the dining-room trembled 
almost imperceptibly. 

“You must have got pretty wet be- 
fore you found that convenient base- 
ment window,” I commented. 

The curtains moved convulsively, 
and a head was thrust between them. 

“Yes—my coat is wet on the outside, 
but it’s waterproof, made especially for 
work like this. I’m all dry wunder- 

neath.” 
~ The new arrival moved an arm free 
of the curtains; the hand held a revol- 
ver which moved around slowly till it 
pointed directly at the head of my fire- 
side companion, who was saying: 

“T hate to leave this fire, but I guess 
I'll have to.” He was looking at the 
blaze regretfully. 

The other man got clear of the cur- 
tain. I figured he had about ten feet 
to go before his gun would touch the 
object in whose direction it was 


pointed. 
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“Oh, don’t be in a hurry,” I pleaded. 
“There’s time enough; it’s early yet. 
Sit down and take it easy.” 

The new intruder had reduced the 
distance one half. 

“I suppose you’ve been here be- 
fore?” I asked, pointing him toward 
the chair from which he had arisen. 

“Sure I have,” he replied as he seated 
himself. “Mr, Richman wasn’t living 
here then, though. Do you remember 
reading about the big burglary in this 
house about five years ago?” 

“Why, I think I do,” I responded. 
“All the papers were full of it. I 
didn’t know that you—” 

A hand that looked like a steel trap 
was stealing around to grasp the shoot- 
ing arm. The revolver was within an 
inch of the head. 

“Sure—I was on that case,” he con- 
tinued proudly, while I set myself for 
a sudden jump. “It was a night like 
this. I sneaked up behind my man, 
and—” 

“Grabbed him!” finished the new- 
comer, snapping the revolver out of his 
hand and bending his arm back until 
he was helpless. At the same moment 
I jumped to help my rescuer, and 
thrusting my hand into the prisoner’s 
pocket, I got my own gun. 

“Tie him up,” the man directed. 
“You'll find some cord in that drawer 
over there.” 

He held his prisoner with a vise-like 
grip while I tied the cord securely 
around his wrists; then we pushed him 
back into the chair he had occupied so 
comfortably only a moment before. 

“You are Mr. Steele, I believe,” the 
last comer said, offering his hand to 
me. “I am Mr. Richman.” 

“I’m glad to meet you, Mr. Rich- 
man,” I responded, shaking his hand 
warmly. “It seems strange that I 
should be enjoying the hospitality of 
your house without ever having met 
you before.” 

“That’s all right,” he answered cor- 
dially as he took a cigar and passed one 
to me. “I had hoped to get here be- 
fore you, but my train was held up 
on account of the snow; but I reckoned 
on being late; that’s why I sent you the 
key so you could let yourself in. I’m 
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glad to see that you were able to make 
yourself at home. Now as soon as we 
turn this fellow over to the police we'll 
get down to business, for I suppose 
you're anxious to get back to Chicago. 
What the devil is the matter with the 
fellow?” 

The man in the chair looked ready 
for a fit of apoplexy; his face was 
every shade of color from white to 
purple; he seemed to be struggling to 
find words to express his angry be- 
wilderment. 

“Are you Mr. Richman?” he finally 
gasped. 

“I am,” was the response. 

“Damn you, Richman!” exploded 
. the man, trying to rise. “I am Burns 
from headquarters—what the devil do 
you mean?—holding me up like this— 
and me doing my duty—I'll pinch you 
for this.” 


‘THE man’s ravings were useless, not 
to say ludicrous; they amused Mr. 
Richman as much as they did me, es- 
pecially when the fellow managed to 
squirm to his feet and bawled: 

“I warn you, Richman, this fellow 
is a crook.” 

“This fellow doesn’t give you a very 
good character, Mr. Steele,’ laughed 
Richman. 

“I can show you my authority if you 
will open my coat,” shrieked our 
prisoner. 

I couldn’t help giving him a sly poke 
in the ribs as I commented: “You 
could forge that easily. How did you 
learn of my dangerous position with 
this fellow?” I asked of Richman. 

“Well, as you know, I sent you my 
door-key,” he replied. .“So I borrowed 
a basement key from one of the serv- 
ants; we took them to Atlantic City, 
you know. I guess the noise of the 
wind prevented your hearing me enter 
the house. When I got in I heard 
voices up here. I knew you couldn’t 
be talking to yourself, so I got a gun 
and sneaked upstairs quietly to make 
sure that everything was all right. I 
found you sitting there looking into the 
muzzle of a gun, and as I didn’t think 
that was a nice thing to do, I crept in 
behind the fellow and nailed him.” 


“You have earnéd my eternal grati- 
tude, Mr. Richman,” I said warmly. 

‘Don’t mention it, old man,” he said. 
“Now T’ll get you to go for the police, 
if you don’t mind. Fhe ’phone is out 
of order or I’d call them up. It’s only 
three blocks north. I'll stay here and 
watch this rascal till you get back.” 

The man in the chair bid fair to 
have another stroke as he saw me start 
for the door, but Mr. Richman quieted 
him by poking his revolver near his 
face. 

At the door I turned and looked re- 
assuringly at Mr. Richman, although 
heaven knows he needed no reassur- 
ance. I shall never forget the picture 
to my dying day—there was my captor 
lying helpless in the depths of a big 
arm-chair, occupying exactly the same 
position that I myself held but a few 
minutes before, and right opposite him 
sat my rescuer, puffing a cigar, while he 
gazed at his prisoner along the barrel 
of a revolver. 

“Take care of yourself, Mr. Rich- 
man,” I said. “I’d better hurry.” 

As I lifted a heavy fur coat from 
the hall-tree, I heard the thud of foot- 
steps coming toward the front.door. ~ 

This was the first time this evening 
that I felt it necessary to move quickly. 
I grabbed my bag—squashed my hat 
well down on my head and opened the 
front door. I stepped out and closed 
the door behind me before the new- 
comer reached the steps, where we 
faced each other. 

“Pardon me,” he said. “Is Mr. 
Richman in?” 

“You are Mr. Steele?” I asked. 

A nod of the head indicated “yes.” 

“Yes. Mr. Richman is waiting for 
you. He’s anxious to see you,” I an- 
swered. “You have a key, I believe. 
Let yourself in; you’ll find him in the 
front room.” 

Although my bag was pretty heavy, 
being filled with valuable silver and a 
few thousand dollars’ worth of Mr. 
Richman’s jewelry, I made pretty good 
time through the snow. 

I remembered Mr. Richman had 
said that the police station was three 
blocks north—which, of course, ex- 
plains why I went south. 





Maude Adams’ 
School Days 


DESCRIBING HER SHORT BUT 
SENSATIONAL RIDE IN A DISH- 
PAN TIED TO OUD -PETE’S TAIL 


By her mother, 


ANNIE ADAMS KISKADDEN 


| S a_school girl, Maude was, I her Uncle Joshua entered into a con- 
AI suppose, a great deal like all spiracy with her, tied a dish-pan to Old 
other children, except that she Pete’s tail, put Maude in the dish-pan 


always had the loftiest ambitions of all 
of her classmates ; but, like most young 
girls, ranging from eight to thirteen, her 
ambitions were not always the same. 

She was just a child, slender, re- 
fined in manner and appearance, get- 
ting into mischief,—always harmless, 
—going barefoot and slipping out 
back of the barn to go in wading in 
the ditch, principally because I had for- 
bidden-her to do both; swinging in the 
big hay-mow, searching for hidden hen’s 
nests with all the zest of childhood— 
and with a firmly planted aspiration to 
ride a sheep successfully. 

I believe she succeeded, finally—on a 
Christmas morning. 

While I was on the road with theat- 
rical companies, Maude lived with her 
grandmother; and near by lived her 
cousins, twelve of them, and at that 
_ time, seven of them under twelve years 
of age. Maude and the others had 
found a lamb and had raised it on a bot- 
tle, so I suppose that was what started 
the sheep-riding of the whole company. 
They also hitched sheep to their sleds. 

Old Pete, a big bay horse just twenty- 
one years old, was also subjected to the 
fell purposes of the family of young- 
sters. He could not be ridden with any 
great satisfaction because of his lei- 
sureliness. Maude always had a desire 
to see Old Pete really move. One day 


and gave Old Pete a whack. After a 
short but wild ride Maude was tumbled 
out. 

She got up with a surprised look. 
“Well, Old Pete can run, can’t he,” she 
remarked. After that she had more re- 
spect for the horse. She has always 
loved all animals, especially horses and 
dogs. 

She was always at home with the big 
company of children, and never got into 
difficulties with them. She could fall so 
well into their moods and could adjust 
herself so easily to different conditions, 
as she can now. She acted as a sort of 
arbiter among the younger children. 
She liked their company, and liked to 
entertain with them and go to parties 
with them. She always had good taste 
in clothes, even as a child, especially in 
the combining of colors. Even then, al- 
though she liked boys and would make 
pals out of them, she was never what 
was called boy-struck. 

Maude was unusually bright and 
quick to learn. I remember that she 
learned the alphabet in two hours and 
it was never necessary to go back and 
teach it over again to her. She was 
reading almost everything she could get 
her hands on when she was eight 
years old. She was particularly fond 
of Tennyson and Longfellow, and 
a great admirer of Rosa Bonheur, the 
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painter of animals, and of Joan of Arc, 
a character of fact or fiction, whichever 
you will, she has studied all of her life, 
and whose life story she produced in 
that amazing spectacle in the Harvard 
Stadium. 

Only a few years ago, Mrs. Laurence 
Quayle, one of the two cousins with 
whom she was particularly chummy as 
a child, wrote to Maude, asking her to 
suggest a name for her baby girl. 
Maude replied promptly. 

“T would suggest ‘Joan,’ ” she wrote. 

“T knew in advance that Maude would 
pick that name,” the cousin remarked to 
me. “She always thought Joan of Arc 
the greatest woman that ever lived.” 


999 


SHE was—and is—of an extremely 

affectionate nature, and for so many 
years when she was a child, she had no 
one upon whom to lavish her love, ex- 
cept her grandmother. (I was in Cali- 
fornia.) She would make violent love 
to her. She couldn’t resist running off 
from her grandmother’s to play with 
her cousins. Then she would become 
conscience-stricken and get the idea 
that she wasn’t giving Grandma 
enough of her time and attention and 
help. For a few days she would be a 
little jewel about Grandma’s house—as 
much as she always disliked housework. 
Then she would forget again. 

She was about seven years old, and 
she enjoyed so much going down to stay 
all night with her cousin, “Puss,” her 
abbreviation for Persis. One night she 
crawled into bed with “Puss,” but she 
was worried too much to sleep. She 
got to thinking she should have stayed 
with her grandmother. Finally she got 
up and went down to her aunt’s room. 

“Aunty, do you think I will die before 
morning?” she asked. “Maybe I should 
have been a good girl and stayed with 
Grandma.” : 

One day her grandmother missed her 
and traced her up to the chicken yard. 
She found her sitting among a brood of 
little chicks, one of them in her hand, 
three lying stark and still beside her. 

“What are- you doing, Maudie?” 
Grandmother asked. - 

“Well, Grandma,” Maude explained, 
“I was just loving them.” 
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She had killed them with her loving, 
squeezing them with all of the affection 
in her little being. 

She was highly imaginative, though 
not superstitious—impressionable, ob- 
servant and keenly alive to everything, 
always asking questions and seeking the 
fundamental reasons, full of fun and 
most sympathetic. Her little eyes would 
fill with tears all too quickly when some 
one else was suffering. They were al- 
ways expressive, and in them there was 
that puzzling twinkle that showed that 
she was doing some thinking for her- 
self. 

She had long, beautiful hair, so fine it 
snarled easily. She and I had many 
arguments over its brushing. When she 
was nine or so she cut it off, and it came 
out dark, where before it had been a 
pure yellow, and very thick. 

When she was eleven she got a sud- 
den ambition to have a flower-bed. She 
bought a box of pansies and went to 
work with great enthusiasm. She put. 
them out in about five different places, 
and each time something happened to 
them. Once they were too near the 
fence and passers-by persisted in pick- 
ing them; another time they got all 
shade and no sun. Maude gave up in 
disgust. On the occasion of her last 
visit to Salt Lake City, her cousins sent 
her a bunch of pansies. She smiled, 
whimsically,.and said, “Well, I hope 
they are having better luck with their 
flowers than I did.” 


HAVE said that when Maude was a 

school-girl, her ambitions were always 
changing. For instance, the time came 
when she decided she would be an 
artist; and straightway, in the wildest 
haste, she bought herself a box of 
paints, established herself under an 
elder tree and began work. After a 
few trials, much daubing and re-daub- 
ing, she put away that ambition for later 
in life. She paints and sketches very 
well now, and after her retirement from 
the stage, she hopes to take it up seri- 
ously. 

Next she decided to be a literary 
woman. Then came the ambition that 
remained—to be an actress. She was 
eager to equal or excel Mary Anderson, 
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who was the great favorite then. The 
children tell me that she thought I was 
a better actress than Miss Anderson, 
and was dreadfully proud of me, but 
that she feared she was a burden and 
that because of its being necessary to 
take care of her, I was not getting the 
best of opportunities. 

Maude had fitted up a room in the 
attic of her grandmother’s home for a 
theater. There she and her cousins put 
on the most thrilling of plays, mostly 
melodramas, they say, for that was the 
age of the melodrama. Usually she and 
her two cousins, now Mrs. Ernest 
Quayle and Mrs. Laurence Quayle— 
who, by the way, married brothers, and 
whose mother, my sister, widowed, mar- 
ried their husbands’ father—would be 
the performers. An old chest served as 
a piano. Maude would always be lead- 
ing woman, stage director and manager, 
using the lines she had learned—and al- 
ways has remembered—during her short 
engagements with me in San Francisco 
when she was a little tot. Her cousins 
have told me that her memory for the 
lines in the plays in which she had ap- 
peared—of her own parts and also the 
lines of other characters—was little less 
than remarkable. 

Maude’s position as stage manager 
and leading woman came through the 
prestige that her few appearances on the 
real stage had given her. Much to the 
disgust of hér younger cousin, Mrs. 
Laurence Quayle, she always assigned 
her to the role of housekeeper. She in- 
sisted that there should be a housekeeper 
in each play. : 

She was a born mimic. She would 
attend any performance at the theater 
and go home and mimic the performers 
to perfection. She went once to the 
little Congregational Church near our 
home and returned to give an imitation 
of the preacher, that sent my sister and 
nieces into convulsions of laughter. 
When time dragged, Maude could al- 
ways enliven the occasion with her imi- 
tations. 

Her cousins have always told me that 
those performances in the attic indicated 
to them, even as children, that Maude 
would be a leader. She had a way of 
getting her own way, the way she 
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wanted it, without bossing—just as she 
has to-day. She was firm-willed, but 
never willful—and always unselfish. 

She played with dolls with the other 
children, but she would not dress them 
up, as do most tots. “They are just 
dummies, anyway, Mamma,” she would 
say tome. “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether they are dressed or not.” 

She was always fond of poetry, even 
as achild. Geography, reading and his- 
tory were her favorite studies. Mathe- 
matics was her most difficult one. Yet 
she learned even that easily. She never 
seemed to study, but she always had her 
lessons, and her marks in school were 
much above the average. As I have 
said, she was reading the most difficult 
of books when she was little more than 
eight years old. 


AUDE’S two cousins, “Puss” ‘and 
Julia, went with her the first year 

to the preparatory school, Hammond 
Hall, and then all went to the Collegiate 


‘Institute, a Presbyterian school in Salt 


Lake City, at which Maude got nearly 
all of her education, leaving there when 
she was thirteen to go on the stage with 
me. 

Every fourth Friday, “recitation aft- 
ernoon” would be held at the Collegiate 
Institute, and Maude soon became a 
favorite performer. She had had some 
stage experience, and wasn’t afraid, and 
I believe it was well recognized in school 
that she had more than average ability 
as an entertainer. 

One of her best-liked recitations, I am 
told, was that famous old piece, “The 
Witch of Woody Dell.” It was against 
the rules of the school for the pupils to 
applaud during these Friday afternoon 
amusement periods, the Principal hold- 
ing that the audience was more likely to 
give more applause to the performers 
that were best liked personally, than to 
those who showed the greatest ability. 
One day Maude recited that pretty old 
poem, “Grandma’s Attic Treasures.” 
She dressed as an old woman, with a lace 
cap that had been in the family for more 
than one hundred years, old steel-bowed 
spectacles, and a knitted scarf thrown 
over her little shoulders. When she had ~ 
finished, the school-room was as quiet as 
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a church for a moment, and then the 
pupils broke out into applause. The 
Principal did not give them a word of 
rebuke. 

“We all said then,” Maude’s cousin, 
Mrs. Ernest Quayle, tells me, “that 
Maude would make her mark in the 
world.” 

I think Maudie was the stage author- 
ity among all of her young friends. At 
least, they tell. me that after she had 
witnessed a performance at the theater, 
she would tell the others how it should 
have been produced. And she did not 
like to hear any other actress but me, 
praised. She believed me the greatest 
actress and the best mother and the most 
wonderful woman in the world. 


AUDE always questioned religion 
when she was a child; and when 


the teachers at the Collegiate Institute’ 


sought to convert her to the Presby- 
terian faith, their efforts disturbed her. 

“I am too small to know anything 
about such a big thing,” she told her 
cousins. “I don’t know all about re- 
ligion and I don’t think it would be 
right for me to join any church until 
I do.” 

She was the most conscientious little 
thing imaginable. A temperance revival 
was being held in Salt Lake City, and 
one of the teachers gave her a pledge to 


be signed. She had a long talk with the | 


teacher and then went home and had a 
long talk with Grandma. 

“I ought to sign, Grandma,” she 
would argue, “but when I go on the 
stage, sometime maybe I will have to 
drink a glass of wine or something in a 
play, and then I would be breaking it. 
That would be worse than not signing 
it at all.” 

Her grandmother agreed with her, 
and the pledge was not signed. 


AUDE was about ten when she be- 

gan to take lessons on the banjo. 
She continued them for six or eight 
months, and then the teacher, Pro- 
fessor André, told her that she had 
learned everything he could teach her. 
She played beautifully and was begin- 
ning to pick out pieces on the piano. 
Her chief amusements when she got a 
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little older were reading, dreaming and. 
strumming on her banjo. I can hear 
her now, singing— 
Talk about your eating, 

Your oysters and your clams— 


But you ought to see the colored children, 
Eating up an old sweet ham. 


Another of her favorites was “Some- 
body’s Coming When the Dewdrops 
Fall,” a song she sang on the stage in 
San Francisco when she was four 
years old. It was taught her by Gertie 
Granville, wife of Tony Hart. 

She was such a sensitive little chit 
that her dreams must have been queer 
ones. She would sit for hours dream- 
ing, conjuring herself up as a great ac- 
tress, she has told me, and planning 
how she would take care of me. Per- 
haps her sensitiveness kept her from 
mingling too much with the other chil- 
dren, and too, their hopes and ambitions 
were more or less limited. She had 
seen so much more of the world as a lit- 
tle tot, and she seemed to think bigger 
things. 

When she was about thirteen she shot 
up like a weed. She put on long dresses 
—as long as her grandmother would 
permit—and kept brooding over her ap- 
parent inability to help me. I suppose 
she had determined, long before, that as 
soon as she was larger, she would quit 
school and join me. At any rate, it 
came quickly and I couldn’t override 
her argument that unless she intended 
to become a school-teacher or a literary 
woman, more schooling would be of 
less value than a year’s training on 
the stage, as she purposed making that 
her vocation. 


HE GIRLS at school called her 

“Kiss,’—her full name is Maude 
Ewing Kiskadden,—and her cousins 
soon took it up. She was witty, and 
always quick to see a joke, and the name 
appealed to her as both amusing and 
affectionate. She would call herself 
“Kiss” and tell me that a girl couldn’t 
ask for a much better name. 

“Mamma, I wish people would always 
call me ‘Kiss,’ ”” she would exclaim. “It 
sounds so much as if everyone loves 
me, and I want people to love me all of 
my life.” 





































Behind the Curtain 


ONE OF A. SERIES OF STORIES. OF 






THEATER FOLK ACROSS THE SEA, 


Editor’s Note: 


TOLD BY A FAMOUS ENGLISH WRITER 


‘‘Nita Gray Goes on the Stage’’ 


By Max Pemberton 






In that delightful GREEN Book series, “The Belles of 


Beauty Row,” you have read of the lives and careers of American chorus girls. 
Now Mr. Pemberton, a master hand in literature, takes you into the dressing- 


rooms of London. 


The first of this series by the noted English writer is the simple story of 
an English chorus girl, Nita Gray. Each of the stories is complete in itself, grow- 
ing more and more interesting—the outcome of the author’s long acquaint- 


ance with the English theater. 
ical chorus girls, and to record certain 
| | when I first went upon the 

| stage, and the day I got my 
agreement I also received a proposal 
of marriage. 

We were living in a little house near 
Willesden at that time. All my sisters 
had been on the stage for some years, 
but I was the baby of the family, and 
my mother had come up from the 
country to take care of me during the 
first months I was in London. 

So we went to live near Willesden, 
and there the vicar of a small church 
in one of the new neighborhoods ‘pro- 
posed to me by letter the very day I 
was engaged to appear in a new révue 
in the West End. 

I had never had an offer of marriage 
before, and my only thoughts about the 
letter were those of amusement. Every- 
body teased me so, except my mother, 
who very much wanted me to marry 
the gentleman, and was quite surprised 
that I treated his offer so lightly. But 
I was so very much interested in the 
new work and so anxious to make a 
start at the theater that I hardly 


WAS nineteen years of age 
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He has endeavored to describe the lives of typ- 
facts with which the public is unfamiliar. 


realized what I was doing, and cer- 
tainly never treated the offer seriously. 
In fact, I just put the letter into my 
bag without answering it, and went off 
to the dress-rehearsal of the new révue 
—my first “show”—which was to be 
played for the first time on the fol- 
lowing Monday night. 


T HAT was a wonderful day in my 
life, and I shall never forget it. 
We began at eleven o'clock in the 
morning, and we did not get out of the 
theater until two o’clock on the next 
morning, the day being a Sunday. 
First there was a dress “parade” in 
which we had to put on, one after the 
other, the dresses we were to wear on 
the Monday night. It was awful to 
hear the row in our rooms when shoes 
and stockings went wrong and dresses 
would not button, and bits were miss- 
ing. Each one shouted at the top of 
her lungs, and the dresser was in tears. 
We chorus girls had ‘to take what 
we could get, but some of the prin- 
cipals made an awful noise, and one 
lady, who had come from America, 



















stood on the stage declaring she would 
*go back by the next boat. And when 
the producer remonstrated with her, 
she boxed his ears so loudly that every- 
body in the theater shouted with 
laughter. ; 

After that, we made a start with the 
actual work, and went on, scene after 
scene, until I was fit to drop, for we 
only got half an hour to eat our lunch; 
and when night came, there was no 
chance of getting anything at all ex- 
cept sandwiches. and coffee, which the 
management had provided. The result 
was that when we left the theater at 
a quarter to two, everyone was rav- 
enously hungry; and as few of us had 
suppers waiting for us at home, we 
did not know what to do or where to 
turn for something to eat. 

I was with some of the others at 
this time, asking the stage door-keeper 
what we should do, when a gentleman 
came up to me and said that, if we 
liked, he would run over to Appen- 
rodt’s and try and get something there, 
and that we could all go to his rooms 
and eat it. Three of the girls were 
awfully pleased at this, but I said that 
I would not go. I did not like the man, 
and with good reason, as you shall hear 
presently. 

It is true that I never remembered 
having seen him before, and yet his face 
seemed familiar. He was a thick-set 
man with very black hair, and a fierce, 
curly mustache. I could see that he 
was very well dressed, and he wore a 
wonderful diamond ring upon-the mid- 
dle finger of his left hand. He did not 
offer to tell me his name, but he kept 
looking at me in a very curious way, 
and when the others volunteered to go 
and eat his supper, he paid no atten- 
tion to them whatever. 

Perhaps I. should have gone with 
them but for an older girl who was a 
friend of my sister. She saw the man 
talking to me and she called me aside 
and said, “Look here, my dear, don’t 
you have anything to do with that old 
Jules; he’s a rotter.” 

It was really very funny, for he had 
rushed off to Appenrodt’s while the girl 
was talking to me, and presently when 
we all went out into the fog, for it 
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was a raw November night, up he came 
rushing to the door of our cab with an 
armful of parcels and a bottle of wine 
sticking out of his pocket. We were 
getting into the cab at the moment, ahd 
what with trying to run after us and a 
lot of people crowding about it, he 
dropped a fowl into the gutter and some 
paté de foie gras as well. 

We, however, drove off, waving our 
hands to him, and so I went supperless, 
and it was half past two in the morn-. 
ing when I arrived home and Mother 
gave me some milk and bread and but- 
ter. Poor dear, she was still talking of 
the clergyman and his offer. 


- HE following evening we produced 

the révue. There was great excite- 
ment in the theater, of course, and I 
never saw so many flowers come into 
a place in my life. I expected none, for 
I knew no one who would send them to 
me; but when I got into my dressing- 
room I found a little bouquet of lilies 
of the valley and violets. They came 
all the way from the North of England 
from a little boy who had known me 
when I was a school girl, and often” 
used to-drive me about the country in 
a tiny two-seated car. He sent a let- 
ter with them saying that he knew I 
would be the prettiest girl in the the- 
ater, and so many people had told me so 
since I came to London that I almost 
tried to believe it was true. 

It was a great performance, full of . 
funny things and a tremendous “to-do” 
behind the curtain. Everybody seemed 
to be running a race, and the perspira- 
tion poured off the producer’s face until 
he looked as though he had been play- 
ing football on a hot summer’s day. 

We all thought the show very back- 
ward. The dress-rehearsal had just 
been chaos from beginning to end; but 
now it was astonishing how well it 
went. We fell into our places quite 
naturally, and all the things we bungled 
on the Saturday we did quite well on ° 
the Monday. Now that I have been 
some years on the stage I know that 
this is often the case, and that a bad 
dress-rehearsal nearly always means a 
good first performance and vice versa. 
The only drawback on that night was 
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that a very stout lady in the play had 
taken mote champagne than was good 
for her at dinner, and when she went 
to embrace a little man who was mak- 
ing love to her, she fell on top of 
him, and he had.to pretend it was part 
of the scene to get her on her feet 


again. 

At the end, we had all the shouting 
and just a little boo-ing from the gal- 
lery, and then the flowers were handed 
up. Wasn’t I astonished when the cur- 
tain having been lowered and all the 
labels on the baskets read, I found the 
very biggest of the whole lot was ad- 
dressed to me. People said that it must 
have cost ten pounds at least: but who 
could it have been from? I thought 
at once of the man who had been there 
on the Saturday, and I knew no one 
else who could have sent it. 

Here I was quite right, and when I 
got out of the theater he was at the 
corner waiting for me, just at the spot 
where we had driven off in the cab and 
left him with an armful of supper. 
Luckily I was walking at the time with 
one of my friends I will call Lilian, 
and she had been a long time on the 
stage and knew how to talk to anyone; 
and she soon sent him about his busi- 
ness. 

When we were in the tube she told 
me his name, which I will not repeat 
here, for he was very well known in 
London at that time, and was, I be- 
lieve, in the service of the French Gov- 
ernment. Lilian said that he had been 
about the theaters for years, and she 
warned me very strictly not to have 
anything to do with him. Of course, 
I had no intention of anything of the 
kind, and you may imagine how aston- 
ished I was when some two or three 
afternoons later, on going to my sister’s 
in Marylebone to tea, I found him 
there, just as much at home as though 
he had known them all their lives. In- 
deed, it turned out that he and my 
brother-in-law were very old friends, 
though I feel quite sure that they knew 
nothing about what he did at the the- 
ater. 

It was very difficult for me to know 
how to act under the circumstances, but 
I thought it better to say nothing, and 
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when the man asked me to go to a 
theatrical ball at Prince’s the next week, 
I made some excuse or other about hav- 
ing no dress, and when he offered to 
buy me one, I told him it would be im- 
possible to have it ready in time. He 
begged me to.try, but I managed to put 
him off, and when I got my sister alone 
I told her everything. She seemed to 
make very light of it, however, and said 
that Mr. Jules was. a very old friend 
of theirs and that he meant no harm 
to anybody. But for all that, I did not 
alter my opinion, and I was perfectly 
determined not to go to the ball with 
him. Indeed, I should not have gone 
at all, had not Lilian, my friend, made 
up a party at the last minute and in- 
sisted upon my accompanying her. 

It seemed that there was an old gen- 
tleman named Thomas Mallory who 
was quite a father to some of the girls 
in the theater, and he was going to 
take us all to Prince’s. Everybody 
trusted and liked him very much, and 
he did a hundred kind things not only 
in our theater, but in many places in 
London. Everyone will know whom 
I mean, for, of course, I have not given 
his real name; but you will see him 
at all the theatrical balls, and every girl 
will tell you how much she likes him. 


O WE went to the ball, and, of 
course, Mr. Jules was there. I did 
not want to dance with him, but he fol- 
lowed me about like a dog; and in the 
end I had to give in or my sister would 
have been offended. At the end of the 
dance he made me laugh by taking off 
the big diamond ring he wore, and say- 
ing it was a present to me. Naturally 
I would not take it, and after a strug- 
gle I remembered that it fell upon the 
floor, and for a moment I got an awful 
fright when I thought that we had 
lost it. 

I thought this would cure him of the 
nonsense, but it did nothing of the kind, 
and when we had had supper he be- 
gan to make love to me in a most ridic- 
ulous way, saying that he would marry 
me if it took him ten years to do so. 
“T could never leave a girl with your 
eyes,” he said, and then he asked to be 
allowed to drive me back to Willesden. 














Luckily Mr. Mallory came up at the 
moment, and I asked him to take me 
home, which he consented to do imme- 
diately, for he was quick enough to 
see how things were going. He had 
his own car at Prince’s, and when we 
got away, he told me to have nothing 
to do with Mr. Jules. “He’s a rascal, 
my little girl,” he said. 


OvR piece at the theater was a 
great success and everybody was 
very excited about it. 

The work to be done was terribly 
hard, and somehow or other we never 
seemed to have a minute to ourselves. 
Matinées every day meant that we had 
to be in the theater at two o’clock, and 
we were hardly out of it for more than 
an hour until nearly midnight. 

During this time, we chorus girls had 
to make no less than sixteen changes of 
dress, and you can imagine that we 
were tired enough when twelve o’clock 
came. The girls, I think, were the pret- 
tiest then playing in London, and the 
theater used to be filled with men who 
came to see them; while as for the let- 
ters, “from the front,” we were simply 
deluged with them. 

Some of these were the most ridic- 
ulous things possible. My friend 
Lilian, for instance, had an offer from 
a farmer in the country, who said that 
he had five children to whom he was 
sure she would be a splendid mother. 
As Lilian was going out almost every 
night to balls and supper clubs, and 
had an earl’s son running after her, she 
didn’t jump at this proposal. 

My own letters were almost all from 
Cambridge boys. I remember a time 
when three of them at Trinity were 
writing to me two or three times a 
week, while one of them used to drive 
up to London every Wednesday in his 
car and ask me to tea at Rumplemyer’s. 
He was a dear little boy who was go- 
ing to be a clergyman, and he seemed 
to think I would wait five years for him, 
and then be only too glad to give up 
the theater and go and nurse sick old 
women in the country. I liked him all 
the same, and I may tell you that he 
is still writing to me now that I am 
playing small parts at other theaters. 
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I didn’t see anything of Mr. Jules 
during this time, and I believe he was 
in Paris. What was rather mysterious, 
however, was something which hap- 
pened at the end of the third week, 
when a beautifully» dressed woman 
drove up one day to the stage door in 
a magnificent motor-car, and asked to 
see me. I didn’t know her and could 
not make out why she came; but she 
told me that Mr. Jules had asked her 
to be interested in me, and she begged 
me to come and have tea with her at 
her flat by Regents Park. Remember- 
ing what Mr. Mallory had told me, I 
refused this invitation and all others; 
but nevertheless she came twice to the 
theater, and on the second occasion she 
brought a curious Italian who was ridic- 
ulously polite to me, and sent me next 
day a beautiful bouquet of red and 
white roses. 

I began to be rather frightened of 
these people, for they were so persist- 
ent; and for some nights afterwards 
the Italian was always in the Royal 
box and I could feel his eyes upon me 
all the time I was acting. 

Immediately after that, a more sur- 
prising thing happened, and one which 
alarmed my mother very much. 


GOING out of our little house at 

Willesden one morning, I saw a 
great blue motor, a Rolls-Royce, stand- 
ing in the roadway with a French 
chauffeur beside it. Directly I ap- 
peared, he took off his hat and handed 
me a letter, and when I opened it I 
found that it was from Monsieur 
Jules. 

How well I remember that ridiculous 
nonsense, and how astonished I was 
when first I read it. 

“My dear little friend,” it ran: “I 
know how much you like motoring, for 
you have told me so. I have very little 
use for my car here in London, and 
am getting another from Paris. Will 
you please accept it from me as a lit- 
tle present to one for whom I have so 
high a regard ?” 

I read the letter twice and then ran 
into the house with it. Mother, of 
course, was flabbergasted. I have told 
you she was a simple old country lady 
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and knew nothing whatever about Lon- 
don. She didn’t understand a bit what 
we girls at the theater had to put up 
with, and her first idea when she read 
the letter was that the man was mad. 
I do believe if it had not been for me 
she would have called a policeman; but 
as it was she went out and rated the 
chauffeur soundly. He couldn’t make 
anything of it, for I suppose he thought 
he was going to get a big tip for bring- 
_ ing the car, and he drove off at last with 
the air of one who had been suddenly 
called upon to deal with lunatics. 

When he had gone, I had to tell 
Mother that the gentleman was an ec- 
centric Frenchman who was a friend of 
my sister, and that probably the whole 
thing had been done for a joke. Never- 
theless I was very much frightened, 
myself, and I quite expected to see Mr. 
Jules at the theater that day. It was 
nearly a week, however, before he re- 
turned, and then just as I was slipping 
out of the stage door one night I found 
him walking by my side, and really I 
did not know how to get rid of him. 
He began by saying that I was very 
foolish to return his presents, for he 
was determined to marry me. 

“You shall have a flat in Paris,” he 
said, “and I will only come there when 
you want to see me. What is a beau- 
tiful child like you doing among all 
these chorus girls? You are born for 
better things, my dear, and I intend to 
give them to you. To begin with, you 
shall buy all the dresses you want in 
London, and choose any jewelry you 
like at Tiffany’s. Then you can go to 
Paris and take your own flat. We will 
rent one near the Bois de Boulogne. I 
am in the Diplomatic Service and I have 
to travel a great deal, so that you will 
not see very much of me. You were 
never born to this kind of life, and I am 
very glad to have met you and to save 
you from it. Just think it over for a 
day or two and let me know, or ask your 
sister and she will tell you what to do. 
I have seen many girls in my life, and 
I have never been in love before. You 
must believe me when I tell you all that 
I wish to do for you and how happy 
I mean to make you.” 

All this was said with a slight French 
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accent, which I have not attempted to 
reproduce. Mr. Jules’ manners were 
very fine, and no girl could have been 
insensible to them. How it was, how- 
ever, I cannot tell you, but all that he 
said frightened rather than reassured 
me, and when at last I put my key into 
the latch and slammed the door behind 
me, I began to understand in how dan- 
gerous a position I was. 


[* was shortly after this that my sis- 

ter one day said she had an invita- 
tion to motor down to Cambridge and 
invited me to go with her. 

I was very glad to do so, for I rather 
hoped to see my little Trinity boy again; 
and although there was nothing serious 
between us, I liked him very well. 

Of course, I thought that it was my 
sister’s own party, and when I went 
round to her flat on the Sunday morn- 
ing, I was very much astonished to see 
Mr. Jules’ Rolls-Royce there, and to 
discover that it was he who had asked 
us. I couldn’t make a scene at the time, 
and there was no opportunity to say 
anything to my sister. 

When we got to Cambridge we all 
had lunch at the Bull Hotel and then 
went off to see the colleges. Somehow 
or other, I don’t quite know how, Mr. 
Jules managed to give the others the 
slip, and while I thought they were just 
in front of us all the time, we lost them 
in one of the courts of the colleges, 
and I found myself quite alone with 
him. He pretended to be very anxious 
about my sister and her husband, and 
said we must not lose them; and so he 
took me from college to college; and at 
last on a pretense of returning by a 
short-cut to the hotel, we came out into 
what I believe is Trinity Street, and 
there he met the mysterious lady who 
had come so often to the theater. 

She said that she was stopping in 
Cambridge for a few days, and had 
rooms on the King’s Parade. One of 
her nephews was at Trinity, and she 
had come up there for the purpose of 
seeing him. At least she said so, though 
I did not believe a word of it, and the 
encounter alarmed me very much, for I 
did not know what had become of my 
sister and brother-in-law. 











It was getting dark by this time and 
Mr. Jules proposed that we should go 
and have tea with his friend; but I re- 
fused point-blank, not caring what they 
thought about it. Then a really won- 
derful stroke of luck befell me, for 
whom should I see coming down the 
street, his cap and gown over his arm, 
but my little Cambridge boy? I ran 
down to him and asked him to take me 
back to the Bull Hotel. You may 
be sure that he did not make much fuss 
about doing it, and when we got to the 
hotel, I found the others very anxious 
about me, and perhaps for the first time, 
a little suspicious of Mr. Jules. Still 
they said nothing about it, and he came 
back presently, smiling and laughing as 
though nothing whatever had happened, 
and telling them how he had met his 
lady friend quite unexpectedly in Trin- 
ity Street. All the same, I am sure he 
began to see that I did not mean to 
have anything to do with him, and I 
remember that from that time he ceased 
to make love to me, and never talked 
any more about marriage. Indeed, I 
thought that I had got rid of him alto- 
gether, though how far that was from 
the case I am now about to tell you. 


WE returned to London, and the fol- 

lowing week was very busy at the 
theater, for we were putting on some 
new numbers, which means that the 
girls had to be on the stage from eleven 
in the morning till nearly midnight. 

For some days I did not go home at 
all between the shows, but on the 
Thursday night I most unexpectedly re- 
ceived a telegram from my mother ask- 
ing me to go up that night before the 
evening performance. As she was not 
one to send telegrams for nothing, I 
asked the stage-manager to let me off 
the finale, and I set out for home just 
about half-past four o’clock. 

We lived, as I have told you, not so 
very far from Willesden Station, in a 
new street which was partly in the 
fields. It used to be a very dark walk 
from the station to our house. I never 
much cared about it, for it was so 
lonely, and there were often rough- 
looking men who came from the new 
streets they were building round about. 
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On this night, I remember, there was 
a white mist when I got out to Willes- 
den, and it lay about in patches, so 
that sometimes you cuould hardly see 
your hand before your face, while in 
other places it was just as clear as on 
a fine summer night. I hurried home, 
being naturally anxious about Mother’s 
telegram, but I had not gone more than 
two hundred yards from the station, 
when I became aware that two men 
were following me, and presently I 
could see they were just behind me in 
the fog. Who they were, I did not 
know for a little while, but after a 
while I heard some one speak in Italian, 
and I recognized immediately the man 
who had been so often at the theater 
to see me. 

You will imagine in what a fright I 
was at this. Of course, I might have 
taken to my heels, but that would have 
brought the trouble upon me im- 
mediately ; so I just quickened my steps 
and walked as fast as I could, while 
my heart beat so fast I thought I should 
have fainted. The men, however, did 
not make any attempt to interfere with 
me then. They were just ten or twelve 
yards behind me, and they did not come 
any nearer when [ turned the corner 
into our road, and there understood in a 
moment what was happening. Dark 
as it was, I recognized the great motor 
car which stood right on the: corner. 
It was the big Rolls-Royce which Mr. 
Jules had offered to give me and I had 
refused some weeks ago. 


DON’T think I could tell you just 

what my feelings were when I saw 
the car standing there. It was all so 
surprising. Not a lamp was lighted; 
not a soul to be seen anywhere—just a 
great, black -shadow and the darkness 
beyond it. If I had thought it wise not 
to run before, I didn’t think so after 
that; and I just set off as fast as my 
heels would carry me. Then a worse 
thing happened, for I had not gone 
twenty yards when some one sprang out 
from the shadows, and I felt a strong 
pair of arms close about me, and heard 
a man shout to the others to come on. 

I knew just what had happened then, 
and as for the man who had caught 
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hold of me, I recognized him as the 
chauffeur who had brought the Rolls- 
Royce to our house. 

Now he held me so tightly that I 
thought he would stifle me. I tried to 
scream and could not utter a sound. 
The two men behind were jabbering 
away in Italian, and telling him, I sup- 
pose, to put me into the car; while I 
must have fought like a wild thing, for 
I am young and strong, and he could 
not lift me, nor would I be dragged to- 
wards the motor. 

What was curious was the hesitation 
of the others in assisting him. The 
louder he called out to them, the less 
they seemed inclined to do it, and there 
we two were, fighting like cats in the 
road, while he swore at them for not 
helping him. As for me, I remembered 
all the stories I had heard about girls 
being kidnaped in London, and I knew 
that I should never laugh at them any 
more. Nothing, I thought, could save 
me, and really it didn’t seem as if any- 
thing could. 

Of course, it all appeared such an 
easy thing for them to do. Strong as I 
was, it seemed ridiculous to imagine 
that I could long resist three men who 
meant to get me into the car, nor 
should I have been able to do so, I 
am sure, if Mr. Jules’ luck had not been 
as bad that night as it was from the 
start of our acquaintance. How it 
quite came about I cannot tell you, but 
just when I thought that I could strug- 
gle no longer and all the figures were 
becoming blurred before my eyes, I 
discovered quite suddenly that I was 
standing alone and that the chauffeur 
had run to the car to start up his 
engine. 

For an instant I was too taken by 
surprise to do anything at all, but then 
hearing the Italian call out to him in 
broken English to make haste, I under- 
stood that something had frightened 
them, and I took to my heels and simply 
tore down the street. 

Fifty yards away, I discovered what 
had alarmed them. There was a lamp 
there, the last in our road. A police- 
man happened to be passing by it, and 
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evidently he was going down the road 
towards the car. It was plain now 
that the Italians had not touched me 
because they had seen this policeman 
in the distance, and so would be able 
to say when he came up that they had 
nothing to do with it. What the police- 
man thought of me, I really don’t know. 
My costume was all torn; I had lost my 
hat and my hair was down. 

When I tried to tell him what 
was the matter, I think I burst out 
crying and could not speak a word. 
He, however, must have understood, 
for he ran as hard as he could down 
the street after the motor, but was 
just a second too late to catch it—and_ 
no wonder too, for it went off like a 
shot out of a gun, without any lamps 
lighted, and the two men clinging on 
it anyhow. So the policeman came 
back to me and said he would take me 
home, and there I had a pretty tale to 
tell them. 

My brother had just come up from 
the country, and he was all for prose- 
cuting Mr. Jules, and going down to 
Scotland Yard at once. Mother, how- 
ever, said it would do me a great in- 
jury in the theater to have my name 
in the papers about any such matter, 
and so we wrote to Father and asked 
him for his advice. When his letter 
came he also would not hear of our 
prosecuting anybody; and that is why 
we let the matter drop. 

Mr. Jules, I have heard since, left 
the country next day and did not re- 
turn to London for a long time after- 
wards. I think I saw him the other 
day in Piccadilly, but he wasn’t in the 
Rolls-Royce car, but in a dark blue 
limousine, with a different chauffeur. 

My sister always declares that he 
must have been mad. Of course, she 
had not an idea that he contemplated 
anything of the kind, and no one was 
more surprised when she heard the 
story. This was an extraordinary ad- 
venture, I must say, for a girl to have 
within a few weeks of going upon the 
stage, but I know of many others just 
as extraordinary, and I will tell you 
about them upon another occasion. > 


Next month: “Jessy in Quest of a Husband.” 


















What the Scenario 
Editors Want 
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Editor’s Note: This is the second of two articles by Mr. Porter, written 
following an investigation of the needs of the motion-picture industry. In the 


FOR THE FILM COMPANIES 


By Verne Hardin Porter 


first article he pointed out why the film producers are not getting the sort of scena- 
rios they want—because they wont pay enough for them. Here, by means of a 
most interesting set of communications from scenario editors all over the country, 
he shows what the producers ask of the scenario writer. This article is one of great 








EARLY every film corporation 
N has its individual wants, but 
each and every one of them 
pleads first and foremost for that 
intangible something, the New Idea. 

It may find hearing in a hundred or 
a hundred thousand themes and situa- 
tions. Yet in the final analysis, it must 
be original, must be logical, possible, 
must have human interest,—that qual- 
ity that alike affects the barber, the 
baker and the candle-stick maker,—and 
it must be told concisely and coherently. 
Further than that, it must be in good 
taste. 

The “eternal triangle,” for instance, 
is a general situation as old as the sun. 
Still, its working out in new and original 
ways has given material for some of the 
best plays, novels, stort stories and 
photo-plays ever made. Life is a matter 
of few dimensions, but its measure- 
ments are many and varied. 

Human interest is that element that 
bears in some changing shape or form 
upon the lives of nearly all of us. It is 
something we understand and appre- 
ciate, perhaps have experienced or have 
known of through others relating their 
experiences. Natural, human impulses 

















interest to everyone who attends the cinemas. 
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must underlie it. Nothing gives the 

editor or the director so much real ° 
pleasure as to hear the spectator say, 
“That same thing happened to me 

once,” or “I would have done just ex- 

—_ what that fellow in the pictures 
1 oy 

Therefore the demands of the differ- 
ent scenario departments are confined 
to special classes of pictures, if the 
product is at all limited. Each and 
every one of them wants the New Idea. 
They would merely clothe it in different 
garments. 

“Give us scenarios with simple heart 
interest, true to everyday life—scena- 
rios that are original in idea, with a plot 
consistent with the story,” is the gist of 
the demand of Fernand A. Wall, scena- 
rio editor of the American Film Manu- 
facturing Company, at Santa Barbara, 
California. His letter follows: 


Mr. Wall Writes of the Faults of 


the Amateur 


HAT chance has the amateur? He 

has a splendid chance, but with 
hard work and a great deal of discour- 
agement at the beginning. I know 
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writers who sent in twenty-five scena- 
rios before one was accepted. Many of 
our most successful writers are really 
only amateurs who wrote their first 
scenario only a few months ago. We 
are willing, and even eager, to advise 
the amateur. 

One of the greatest faults with the 
beginner is that he attempts to write on 
a subject he knows little or nothing 
about. For instance, a young beginner 
living in New York, who probably never 
has been outside the boundaries of that 
state, and whu does not know the dif- 
ference between a broncho and a Texas 
long-horn, will send in a scenario about 
the wild West. Now what chance has 
that beginner against men who have 
passed all their lives on the range, who 
understand the psychology of cow-boy 
life and who write Western stories as 
they are lived? Instead of coming 
West for atmosphere, the Easterner 
should visit the Ghetto, the congested 
tenements, the newly-arrived immigrant, 
to find out intimately how these people 
live—to live, as it were, with them, to 
study conditions true to life. In that 
way the amateur sooner or later will 
make a success of scenario-writing. 

Another great mistake of the begin- 
ner: He writes a story, and to fill in, 
as it were, he introduces a plot that has 
no bearing on the story itself. It was 
introduced because, in the mind of the 
writer, it had a punch and would look 
fine on the screen. Before introducing 
a plot of this kind, let the amateur go 
off by himself and ask, “What purpose 
will be served by introducing this plot 
or this action? Would the story be 
just as good without it?” 

If the plot or the action will serve 
no good purpose, leave it out; and if it 
will not add merit to the story, why 
have the producer waste a lot of 
footage ? 

Again, the beginner is apt to be care- 
less in sending .in his ’script. I can 
safely say that eighty per cent of the 
scenarios sent in by amateurs have 
never been fe-written, and in many 
cases, never re-read. A scenario with 
a lot of misspelled words, without any 
regard for punctuation, with more 
erasures than clean-cut words, will 
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receive very little consideration from 
the editor. The editor has to read from 
one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
scenarios a day, and he has neither the 
time nor the inclination to search out 
the meaning the writer wishes to con- 
vey. A beginner who is eager to succeed 
should re-write his scenario five or six 
times, and I will say that when he has 
re-written it the fifth time, he will not 
recognize it as his original work. 

If the same amateur were applying 
for a position that meant a great deal 
to him, he would hardly send out his 
first letter as the ideas came to him. He 
would re-write it possibly a dozen times 
until he was perfectly satisfied there 
were no faults in construction, punc- 
tuation or spelling. The amateur send- 
ing in his first ’scripts should be just as 
careful. 

Every scenario should be accompanied 
by a synopsis of the story, and be, if 
possible, typewritten. We do not 
want costume plays or those in which 
the American Indian is the central 
character. 


Editor Parsons’ View of the Ama- 
teur Scenario-Writer 


Outlining the wants of the Essanay 
Film Manufacturing Company, Chicago, 
Louella O. Parsons, former scenario 
editor, admits that most of the Essanay 
scenario work is done by a staff of writ- 
ers employed for that purpose, and that 
magazine stories are also playing an 
important part. “However,” writes the 
editor, “this company will always con- 
sider scenarios that are unusual in idea 
and that have exceptional merit.” Then 
she continues: 


HE trouble with the amateur is that 
he has no conception of scenario 
technique. He will send in a sto 
devoid of all dramatic possibilities, wit 
no climax and no big situations. Then, 
when the editor fails to appreciate his 
bare incident, he thinks the fault is with 
the company ; that he has written a story 
fully as good as any he has ever seen. 
A comedy must have continual action, 
and plenty of laughable complications. 
Slapstick comedies are bang, bang, bang, 











one quick scene after another. We have 
fewer acceptable comedies of this kind 
than any other scenario, for the simple 
reason that real humor is the rarest 
thing in the world. 

The motion-picture scenario occupies 
a unique place in the literary field. Some 
writers who have heretofore been 
absolutely unknown have written 
acceptable plays, but they are the excep- 
tion. Since trained writers like Rex 
Beach, Jack-London, James Oliver Cur- 
wood, Epes Sargent, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart and others have become inter- 
ested in the photo-plays, the beginner 
has no chance unless he really has some- 
thing good to offer. 

The things which the amateur should 
bear in mind are continuity in scenes, 
smooth construction, absence of jumps, 
fewer sub-titles, a good plot and a 
probable story. 

Even though many of the pictures 
turned out contain from two to eight 
reels, there is always a market for the 
one-reel story. There always will be a 
demand for the thousand-foot comedy, 
and for the drama told in one reel. 
There are many picture-fans who find 
more enjoyment in a single reel than 
in the best multiple-reel ever written. 

I would like to impress upon the 
beginner, in closing, the value of a good 
plot. A plot is a casually connected 
series of motive incidents which are 
gradually unfolded, sometimes by unex- 
pected means. At least that is what 
Webster gives as his definition. Plot is 
the keynote of every production; all 
other parts of the scenario are hinged 
around this one thing. A ’script may be 
lacking in something else and get by, 
but in order to be acceptable, a scenario 
must have a strong plot. 


General Information for the Scenario 


Writer 


"THE Biograph Company’s scenario 

wants are not strictly confined to 
any special type. “Because of the great 
number of manuscripts we receive each 
week,” this company asks, “we like 
attached to each scenario a synopsis of 
the story, this synopsis limited to one 
hundred words where possible.” 


WHAT THE SCENARIO EDITORS WANT 
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Fred R. Jones, of the Inter-Con- 
tinent Film Company, 110 West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York City, wants 
“extra fine” features of from two to 
nine reels; the Selig Polyscope Com- 
pany, Chicago, asks only multiple-reel 
plays of highest merit, preferring 
scenarios from professional writers; 
Madam Alice Blache, of the Solax, 
Lemoine Avenue, Fort Lee, N. J., 
desires three-, four- and five-reel spec- 
tacular and sensational dramas and 
melodramas; Kinemacolor, 1600 Broad= 
way, New York, asks original comedies 
and dramas that contain material suit- 
able for colored pictures. 

Lubin, Indiana Avenue and Twentieth 
Street, Philadelphia, wants strong com- 
edies and dramas, one or more reels, 
logical, original and well-constructed ; 
Vitagraph, East Fifteenth Street and 
Locust. Avenue, Brooklyn, New York, 
prefers strong single-reel comedies and 
dramas; Miller Brothers’ 1o1 Ranch, 
Bliss, Oklahoma, specializes in strictly 
Western plays, mostly three reels, using 
cowboys, Indians, cattle, schooner wag- 
ions, soldiers, etc.; the Balboa Amuse- 
ment Producing Company asks for 
good plays of three or more reels, but 
no lurid melodramas, military or wild 
West plays. 

The Famous Players Film Company, 
213 West Twenty-sixth Street, New 
York City, prefers only four-reel scena- 
rios “of strong modern nature and broad 
domestic appeal ;” the Edison Company, 
Decatur Avenue and Oliver Place, New 
York City, wants modern dramatic 
plots, containing familiar incidents, in 
one, two or three reels; and the Ramo 
Company, 102 West One Hundred and 
First Street, New York City, likes only 
three- and four-reel dramas. 

F. Marion Brandon, scenario editor 
of the Eclair Films, 126 West Forty- 
sixth Street, New York City, says that 
any work can be reduced to a purely 
mathematical basis, and that the photo- 
play is mathematics pure and simple— 
“so many minutes to the reel, divided 
by so many scenes, consequently so 
many feet to each scene, varying with 
the tensity of the action—varying so as 
to sustain interest from the anticipated 
to the realistic, and culminating always 
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at the end of the thousandth foot or 
twentieth minute, in the climactic.” She 


has written: 


The thing that is most difficult for the 
struggling photo-playwright to learn is 
when his climax is reached, and unless he 
has an acute dramatic sense he will never 
know a climax or how to lead up to one, 
and therefore will never be able to write 
photo-plays successfully. 

To my certain knowledge, every suc- 
cessful photo-playwright has had pre- 
liminary training, either as a newspaper 
writer, a fiction writer or a writer of 
commercialized fiction, advertising; or 
else, I should add, has had a very thor- 
ough grounding in theoretical English, 
such as might be acquired in teaching 
the language. Some of our well-known 
photo-playwrights have been fairly suc- 
cessful as actors and have had so com- 
plete an understanding of dramatic val- 
ues, by reason of their stage experience, 
that whatever knowledge of English they 
might have lacked, their ideas have had 
sufficient strength always to carry over. 
I cannot take too strong a stand against 
encouraging persons whose educations 
lack roundness to undertake to succeed 
in the growingly difficult art of writing 
photo-plays. My own method of writing 
photo-plays is peculiar in two respects. 
I generally build from a title (my col- 
lection of titles numbering several hun- 
dred—all of my own invention), and I 
invariably stage all my photo-plays scene 
by scene before they are produced. The 
stage requires just a small section of 
blank wall a foot and a half square. On 
this I visualize every bit of business and_ 
the sequence of action, testing the 
strength of my play as I go along. 


be made of it. The old axiom, “It’s only 
a step from the sublime to the ridiculous 
- holds good nowhere any stronger than in 
a Keystone comedy, and simply because 
the most powerful dramatic situation, 
twisted slightly, often yields the richest 
of comedy. ; 


Jack Byrne, scenario editor for the 
Universal Film Manufacturing Com- 
pany, summarizes his wants and gives a 
few suggestions in an instructive letter. 
Here, briefly, he points out some pecul- 
jarities of the Universal company’s 
needs : 


One-reel comedies of all kinds. 

One- and two-reel Western, sea and 
mountain dramas.” : 

One- and two-reel modern, society and 
underworld dramas. 

All scenarios must be typewritten. 

A complete scenario includes a brief 
synopsis of the story and the scenario 
proper; giving scenes, locations and the 
action therein. 

Enclose a stamped, self-addressed en- 
velope. 

Put your name and address on the 
"script. 

_Avoid as far as possible any sugges- 
tion of crime. Even when absolutely 
essential to the plot of the story, it must 
be handled delicately. 

Prices paid for acceptable scenarios: 

2 5.00 for Split Reel. 

25.00 for Full Reel. 

Multiple reels in proportion, and a bo- 
nus for exceptionally good or well devel- 
oped stories. 


His letter follows: 


The Universal Film Manufacturing 
Company is always in the market for 
good, original one- and two-reel comedy- 
dramas and dramas. As far as is pos- 


Craig Hutchinson, scenario editor for 
the Keystone Company, has a particular 


field to supply. Writing to a motion- 


picture magazine recently, he said: 


Frankly, Keystone has purchased very 
few outside ‘scripts, not because we did 
not want to, but because we have had 
such difficulty in finding stories which 
coincided with Keystone’s peculiar style. 
Most writers make the mistake of sub- 
mitting a series of humorous incidents 
in the belief that they have a plot. 

True, we are accused of not having 
much of a story in our pictures, but I 
think you will find that when the mass 
of comedy business is scraped away, and 
the bare plot left exposed, a genuine situ- 
ation is sticking around in it some- 
where. 

It is for this reason that we find so few 
scripts to suit us, and might add further 
that the stronger dramatic situation we 
can get hold of, the better comedy can 


sible, these should be written with a 
view to suiting the different Universal 
stars who are appearing regularly on 
each Universal program. 

For our West Coast studios, we are at 
the present time looking for marine, In- 
dian-legendary stories and good live 
Western single-reel dramas. 

Inasmuch as the Universal Company 
receives in both Eastern and Western 
Scenario Departments; about one thou- 
sand scenarios every week which have to 
be carefully read, it is not possible to 
give action and do justice to the authors 
in less than about one week’s time after 
the receipt of the contribution. 

The chances for amateurs to sell their 
stories to Universal are good if the con- 
tributions contain something out of the 
ordinary and away from the conventional. 
The Universal Company will be glad to 
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furnish any prospective author with a 
sample scenario and rules to guide him 
in sending stories. The observance of 
these rules gives the story a much better 
chance than if they are not complied with. 

It will be a good plan for writers who 
live west of the Mississippi to send their 
stories direct to our Western branch at 
Universal City, Hollywood, California, 
in the care of James Dayton, Editor. Au- 
thors living east of the Mississippi will 
send their contributions direct to the 
Universal Film Manufacturing Company, 
1600 Broadway, New York City. 


Kalem Wants 


Kalem is one of the few companies to 
admit wanting slap-stick comedies. Of 
course, the Essanay Company wants 
them, for it has a special slap-stick com- 
pany. And Lubin also uses them. Phil 
Lang, scenario editor for Kalem, 235 
West Twenty-third Street, New York 
City, sums up his company’s wants by 
saying that it desires “strong dramas of 
modern American life for production in 
one or two reels, novel in theme and re- 
plete with gripping action.” He goes on 
to explain: 


ODERN American life covers a 

wide field, but it indicates particu- 
larly that no subjects calling for cos- 
tumes are desired. And “gripping ac- 
tion” does not necessarily mean melo- 
drama. If the subject is a straight 
drama, the motives must be so novel 
and strong that the resulting situations 
grip the spectator. The trite, conven- 
tional plot has no chance whatever. 

We have many producing organiza- 
tions in different parts of the country, 
but all of our scenarios must be ad- 
dressed to New York. 

There is no denying the popularity of 
slap-stick comedy, and of late we have 
been specializing in ludicrous burlesques 
which open with a lively situation, each 
succeeding scene adding to the fun. 

When Kalem produces a multiple- 
reel, it is quite unusual in character. 
Naturally it has not been practicable for 
us to look to outside contributions for 
subjects suitable for feature production. 

As we purchase so many scenarios 
from free lances, our scenario depart- 
ment endeavors to give prompt decisions 
and offers every possible consideration 


WHAT THE SCENARIO EDITORS WANT 
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and encouragement to newcomers whose 
work indicates that they can meet our 
requirements. 

Like many other producers, we are 
constantly flooded with manuscripts 
which are either totally lacking in dra- 
matic values or unsuited for our pur- 
poses. 

Because of the high standard we 
maintain it is necessary that we look to 
certain, definite sources for our scena- 
rios. Nevertheless we are always 
pleased when a mail brings us a manu- 
script from some unknown writer, who 
has carefully studied Kalem releases, 
and as a result offers a play in line with 
our policies. 

The amateur writer seems unable to 
distinguish between “incident” and 
“plot.” Oftentimes his early work is a 
weird combination of different pictures 
he has seen. Then, realizing that he 
must court inspiration, he hits upon the 
adventure of his Uncle Dick, who fell 
down a well and was not found until the 
next day. That was of the greatest in- 
terest to the family, but, unfortunately, 
the editor did not think it would amuse 
or grip the public. 

The daily newspapers then become a 
source of misguided inspiration, but the 
amateur is incapable of taking an idea 
from an item and developing a plot. He 
simply takes the incident literally, and 
why he thinks the photo-play producer 
is incapable of doing such a thing, but 
must pay for it, is somewhat of a 
puzzler. 

Thus the latest marine disaster, rail- 
road wreck or holocaust comes to the 
producers regularly, with no attempt on 
the part of the writer to make a plot of 
the incident. And the incident itself is 
invafiably impossible for picture pur- 
poses. 

An axiom which I would like to have 
every amateur scenario-writer paste in 
his hat is “Dullness is disastrous.” Nine- 
tenths of the scenarios we received 
would, if produced, drive the spectators 
from the theaters, because of their dull- 
ness. 

A scenario-writer’s success is not due 
entirely to his imagination, appreciation 
of dramatic values and photo-play tech- 
nique. He must be a business man as 
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well. I mean by this that he must take 
his work very seriously, and not only 
acquaint himself with the hundreds of 
plots that are being presented in pic- 
tures, but also with the policies of the 
different producers. He wastes postage 
by submitting a society drama to a firm 
which makes a specialty of Western 
plays. Therefore he must pay regular 
visits to the picture theaters and read 
the trade journals to keep in touch with 
the releases and the operations of the 
film-makers. 


Mr. Seitz on the Faults of the 


Amateur 


Pathé Fréres’ wants are peculiar, for, 
with the exception of comedies, that con- 
cern produces nothing but multiple-reel 
features, most of them constructed by 
its own staff from copyrighted books or 
plays. Its scenario department, headed 
by George Brackett Seitz, I Congress 
Street, Jersey City, N. J., finds that a 
few—and very few—acceptable scena- 
rios are sent in from unsolicited sources. 
And his letter says: 


ITHIN the last two years the 
standard of the photo-play has 
been so elevated and competition in 
photo-play production has become so 
keen that we find it as hard to discover 
available material from the pen of un- 
known authors as a theatrical producer 
finds it hard to discover plays. We pur- 
chase scenarios from unsolicited sources 
and are always on the outlook for strong 
and unusual stories—but they must_ be 
exceptionally strong and exceptionally 
unusual. And we have learned that such 
material is usually submitted by photo- 
playwrights who are known to us. 

Our production policy is somewhat 
different from that of most firms. We 
are inclined to give each scene its true 
acting value, which cuts down the num- 
ber of scenes per reel. For instance, 
where many producing companies are 
able to pack from twenty-five to forty 
scenes into a reel, we are liable to have 
but nineteen or twenty. Also we are 
constantly striving for big pictorial ef- 
fects. The photo-play is primarily a 
thing to please the eye, and although a 
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strong, dramatic, reasonable story must ~ 
be there, the pictorial effect must be © 
there also. We must be able to show © 
unusual scenes, unusual happenings; © 
and there must be swift and tense action, © 
preferably of melodramatic tendencies, © 
The melodrama, though, must not be } 
overdone so as to render the story cheap ~ 
and unreal, a 

We do not want costume plays. These | 
we find, because of historic locations, * 
etc., can be produced with less trouble ~ 
by our foreign studios. We are in the * 
market for big stories of modern Amer- 7 
ican life. Expense of production is an % 
item that does not enter into the matter % 
particularly. Weare prepared and will- 
ing to expend almost any sum in the 
producing of a photo-play—providing 
the story and effect warrant such ex- 
penditure. 4 

By the general tenor of the above, 7 
you will see that the amateur photo-play- _ 
wright has little or no chance of selling % 
us scenarios. We find that the subject * 
matter contained in the usual story sub- 7 
mitted by mail—needless to say, we have ~ 
hundreds every day—is usually trite, has 
been done many times before, or is so © 
poorly constructed as to render it abso- | 
lutely impossible. There is no more 
reason why an inexperienced person 
should think that he or she could write 
an acceptable photo-play than he or she 
could write an acceptable drama or 
novel. Everything submitted to us is 7 
considered, however, but such has been ~ 
our experience so far that we cannot — 
encourage a beginner in sending us his 
work. 


Conclusion 


Now you have, in a general way, 
what the companies want. The way 
is open to the scenario-writer—if he 
shows merit. As I have tried to empha- 
size, the idea, the new, original idea, is 
your raw material.- Whip it into shape 
by following technical. rules as closely 
as youcan. Then study your market. 
It is a business in which there is going 
to be big money. But the men who make 
a study of it and a profession of it are 
the ones who are going to profit. The 
dabblers never will succeed—as they 
never succeed in anything. 








